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I have called this work ** Riz-Vedie India " * with a view 
to limit my enquiry into the early history of the Arvans to 
the period during which the Rig-Vedie hymns were composed. 
* ; Even this period is wide enough, consisting as it does of three 
ages, riz., the Karly age, the Wediwval age, and the Later age, 

, during which the hymns were revealed (Rig. III. 32. 13 & VI, 
"91. 5) The Rig-V eda is admittedly the oldest work 
extant of the Aryans, and with it may be classed the Sáüma- 
Veda. The former is a book of hymns or psalms offered to the 
^ different Gods, and the latter consists entirely of hymns 
» (excepting only 75) taken from the Rig-Veda, and “ arranged 
: solely with referenee to their place in the Soma sacrifice. "e 
The Yajur- Veda consists not only of hymns mostly borrowed 
from the Rig-Veda," but also of original prose formulas for 








= 
* "To put it briefly, this work is an outline of the Early History of India | 
as depicted in the Rig-Veda, examined in the light of the results. of modern _ E 
Geological, Archwological and Ethnological inv estigations, and drawn from. a * 
comparative stude. of the early civilisations of the Deccan, ancient Arynnn, » » 
Babylonian, Assyria, Phoonivia, Asia’ Minor, Fagypt aud Pre-historic Europe, | 
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| skipper, by his conservalory sacrifice, has made Indra present: 
May Ibr ¢ him to my presenee to obtain new wealth, him who has been. 







exalted by praises, whether ancient, medieval or recent,” 
Rig. VI. 21. 5:—se fe fau; SUUM Wale SY: QOO! tm 
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the performance of snaerthee. Its matter has come down to 
us in two forms. In the one, the sacrificial, formulas otily 
are given ; in the other, these are to a certain. extent inter- 
mingled with their *explanations.* The Yajur-Veda resembles 
the Sáma-Veda in having its contents arranged in the order in 
which it was actually employed in various sacrifices. It is, 
therefore, 2 book of sacrifieial prayers (Jujws). The 
Atharva-Veda is undonbtedly of later origin, as can be 
judged not only by its lauf tace but also by other internal 
evidences, though it represents a* much more primitive stage 
of thought than what we find in the Rig-Veda. As Professor 
Maedonell observes, ** while the Rig-Veda dealssalmost exclusive- 
ly with the higher Gods as conceived by a comparatively 
advaneed and refined sacerdotal class, the Atharva-Veda is, 
in the main, a book of spells and incantations appealing to the 
demon-world, and teems with notions of witch-eraft current 


among the lower grades of the p®pulation, and derived from 


an immemorial antiquity." Hence, though if was compiled 
in an evidently later age, 1t possesses a valne of its own in 
so far as it 1G helps us tou ersfind the state of ear early po p. 
culture i in in ancient / Aryan society. . 

But the language of the Rig-Vedie hwmns being undoubted- 
ly more arehaic excepting some “hymns of the Tenth Mandala 
than that of the Atharva-Veda, their composition is rightly 
regarded as belonging to an earlier period. The Yajur-Veda 
and the Atharva-Veda coutain in them distinef* geographical 
references and other internaMevidences which go to show that 
they were composed iu a much later period than the Rig-Vedic, 
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PREFACE - Ix 
applieation to the MEE of sacrifices, and their eomposi- . 
tion became necessary in view of the growing intricacies of 
rituals, which people, in a later age, found difficult to under- 


A stand. The composition of the Upanishads and the Sutras 
marked the close of what is usually known as the Vedie 
period. But this period, comprising as it did, several thousand 


X — years in’its compass, is too vast and extensive to be treated 
as one period, as it contains distinet strata, one separated from 

: another by historical and geographical fossil-remains that 
: clearly mark the different stages of the evolution of Aryan 
eulture and civilisation. It would, therefore, be unscientifie to 


= "treat the whole as ‘one homogeneous period, as is usually done, 
The Rig-Veda, being admittedly the ollest record of the Aryans, — — 
furnishes, as it were, the datum line in historical stratigra- ae 
! phy,’ and I have triedto decipher and ead .the fossils that = 


have come to my notice in this stratum, to the best of my 
ability. I do not claim that all th& fossils in this stratum ” 
have been exhausted ; on the other hand, I bave reasons to — 
believe that there are a good many of them, probably more 
— elo ent and convineing, which “nly wait to be discovered by. 
of the iligent research of patient Vedic students, and are likely 
| to tlirow additional light on hitherto dark and unsuspeeted — 
corners, But what I do claim is an humble attempt to treat 
e subj ect of ancient Aryan history, strata by strata, consist-— 
: duin the order and sequence of the most ancient | 

























ble. a 
ind to treat the Rig- Veda and the o er V edas, the Brihmanas, — 
Ug t nishads, and the Sdtras as belongiuz to the one aud t 
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sketch. It is no doubt true that the child is father of the 
man ; but manhood is, after all, the outeome of the eradual 
development, stage by -stage, of the physical, mental, and 
moral faculties of the child, asd the successful biographer, 
while dealing with each stagé separately, co-ordinates — the 
progress made in one stage with that of the next, and shows 
how one naturally leads to another, until the fully developed 
stage is reached. So far as the ancient history of the Aryans 
is concerned, no serious attempt seems hitherto to have been 
made to study and trace the gradual crowth and development 
of the race, stage by stage, after distinctly marking each out 


by a study of the vast ancient materials avaible. As I have* 


already remarked, the Vedie Literature is usually treated as 
belonging to one period, withont any care being taken to 
discern that it consists of different strata, one separated from 
another by distinct marks, and to note that each deserves 
* separate treatment in order to make it yield valuable historical 
truths. But this is too heavy and arduous a task for any 
single scholar to accomplish. It should, therefore, be taken 
up by a number of learned Vedic "scholars, preferably Indians, 
well versed in the modern art of historical research on a truly 
scientific basis, who should form themselves into a Society 
. for the Reconstruction of Ancient Indian History from Vedie 
' Literature which forms the only basis of research in this line. 
j- The task should be divided among scholars, eaeh competent 
to take up a special. stratum of the Literature for adequate 
treatment, who should place before the Society the results of 
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be brought to bear'on the subject with a view to test the 
accuracy of the several results of investigation. 
to an Indian Vedie scholar, the task would be far easier than 
that of compiling a history from the discoveries made in ancient 


ruins, the decipherment of writings on stones, elay-brieks, or 


*^ 


papyrus, in languages that are dead and unintelligible, and the 

| study of old coins of different dynasties that may have reigned 
— in a particular country, or extended their conquest to another, 
. These materials, though highly relable, have not all been 
i brought to light as vet, and stich as have been, lie seattered and 
are not always and everywhere available. But in the Vedie 

* Literature we have a sure and ei:sily accessible basis to go upon, 

and the materials furnished by it are all compact, which it only 

requires an adequate mental equipment to study for the discovery 

of historical truths. "The task of reconstructing the bistory of 


the ancient Aryans on the basis of the researches made in Vedie- 
Literature should, therefore, prove far easier of accomplishment , 


3 than that of writing the ancient history of any other people 
on the face of the Globe, and should be taken up by Vedic 
Such a 


scholars in right earnest on thie lines suggested above, 
History, if compiled, would moreover be a real history of the 
a Aryan people—the people as they lived, moved, acted, struggled, 
hoped, thought aud advanced, step by step, towards progress and 
= enlightenment, thousands of years ago, until they were able to 
^ speculate on, and attempt satisfaetory solutions of the highest 
problems of life. It would be a unique history in the world—a 
truly democratic history of a most ancient people, in which the 










a achievements of kings and rulers are discounted, and the people z T 
5 only loom large, and the gradual development of the human | p GT 
-' . mind is traeed, step by step, until we find the divinity in ma T 
| lly diseovered and realised. From this point of view it would M 
| bea Universal History for all Mankind. TI. 
— The present small and unpretentious volume isa faint E ^ vw 


fecble Mim. at Satius the ancient poe of the . 
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me to say. But f: am fully eonscious of my own shortcomings, 
inadequate equipment, and limited knowledge and power, and 
would fain leave the task to abler hands. My only excuse, 
however, in undertalginz itis the, necessity I strongly feel for 
drawing the attention of Védie ,seholars to the line of research 








" adopted by me, whieh, if properly worked and found seientifieally 

| correct, may yield valuable historical traths, 

To quote an instance in point, I have tried to depiet the? - 
| physical feitures of the ancient Punjab from certain geograz 

N^ phieal references in the Riz-Veda, which can only be clearly 

5 understood in the light of the results of modern Geological 

L investigations. I have, therefore, had to draw ,on Geology for , 


sueh help as would throw some light on the different distribu- 
tion of land and water in the Punjab, in aneient times, of which 
clear indications are found in the Rig-Veda. I must admit 
that the coincidence of Rig-Vedie and Geological evidence is 
so startling and remarkable as to make me ineline to the belief 
- » that some at least of the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were 
composed in ancient geological epochs. If the age assigned by 
Geologists to the different distribntson of land and water in the — 
Punjab be correct, the composition of these ancient hymns muste 
also necessarily synchronise with that age. This is the^only | 
legitimate inference we can draw in the matter, I need hardly — * 
say toat when the age of some of the bymns is computed by 
geolo zical epochs, it would be futile, as it would be perfeetly — 
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plete, to compute it by centuries or even millenniums, 
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PREFACE xii 
has to be accounted fer, and this I have endeavoured to do with 
the help of the results of investigations made by European 
savants themselves: in the domains of Ethnology and Archie- 
ology. The Turanian tipe- of the Celts, as established by Dr. 
Thurnam, has also been explained by me as satisfactorily as it 
has been possible for me to do with the help of available 
materials and the deductions drawn therefrom. 
ges The mention of a “ black ” people jin the Riv-Veda, who 

were called Di/sas (slaves) and Dasyus (robbers), has led Vedie 

A scholars to identify them withtthe Kolarians and the Dravidians, 

more particularly, the latter, who were supposed to have been 

* the predecessors ef the Aryan immigrants in, if not the original 

inhabitants cf the Punjab, from which, it is said, they were 

driven by their Aryan invaders to the south after a long and 

sanguinary struggle. But there is absolutely no justification 

for this supposition. I have proved in this book that these races 

‘were the original inhabitants of the southern Peninsula which, a 

A in Rig-Vedie times, formed part of A huge continent which was a 

entirely cut off from the Punjab by intervening seas, and of T 

which the Deecan is only a rémnant. The Dásas and the Dasyus — 

‘were either the Aryan nomads in a savage eondition, cr Aryan | 

dissenters from the orthodox Vedie faith. ‘There was absolutely — 

no room in ancient Sapta-Sindhu for the Kelarians andthe — 
e Dravidians. Their original home in Central Asia is also a myth. - - 

The: Hans | mentioned in the Rig- V«da, were Aryan merchants: Lee | 

pta -Sindhu, who traded both by land and sea, and pr ably 

on account of their cosmopolitan character, did not subseribe — 

— — ‘orthodox Vedie faith. Their money- grabbing spirit — 

\ Wwe Pus Er made them highly unpopular i in. — Mr. 

dhn; id after the upheaval of the bed of the RAjputdna Sea 
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eult we as they possessed among the Pandyas and the Cholas. ~ 
These aryanised Dravidian tribes emigrated “to and settled iu 
Egvpt aud Mesopotamia respectively under the guidance of the 
Panis, and laid the foandations of the Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilisations." These Panis are known in Classical literature as 
“the Punic race, and latterly as Phoenicians after they had 
settled on the coast of Syria, I have dealt at some length in 
this book with the Egyptian and Babylonian civilisations and 
traced in them the influence of Aryan (Vedic) culture. The : 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Phienicians, and the pure Aryan 
immigrants like the Kosswans, the Hittites, the Mitannians, 
the Phrygians and the Lydians, etc., who had settled in the 
various parts of Western Asia and A-ia Minor in different 
stages of civilisation, were, in a later age, completely absorbed 
by the great Semitic race whieh, though influenced by Aryan 
culture as represented by the Chaldeans and the ancient Baby- 
Jonians, grew into a powerful nation and played an important 
= part in the early history of Western Asia. | j 
e I have also tried to prove in this book that Northern Europe. 
was not, and eould not have been the original eradle of the Aryan 
race, Nor was the  Aretie region their cradle. Mr. Bal” 
Gangádlhar Tilak has made a strenuous and sustained attempt. 
o prove that there are indirect evidenees in the Rig-Veda, 
and direet evidences in the Zend-Avesta of the original 
| * home of the Aryans in the Arctie region. TI have, therefore, - 
:xamined /» erfenso all his principal arguments, and proved their — 5 
unre — I have devoted several chapters to an elaborate 
— of the proofs tendered by him in support of his —^ 
$1 fs bat I bave found them unconvineing.5 — . $9 — H 
: OT have: Koos thoroughly examined the hypothesis of. the 
Tn — si —— — and found it tobe untenable 
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n Rig-Vedie times there was a large ‘Kein tic Med iterra- 

nean extending from -below ancient Baetriana to the heart of ^ 

Siberia on the one hand, and from the confines of Mongolia to 

the Black Sea on the other, covering an'immense area. This 

Sea disappeared only in early historic times by the opening af 

the Bosphorous in consequence of voleaniv action whieh caused © 

a large portion: of its waters to be drained off into the European 

Mediterranean, thereby leaving its shallow parts dry, which 
have since been converted into steppes, and its deeper parts ^" 
as isolated lakes, riz., the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Sea | 
of Aral and Lake Balkash. There was also another large 
* Asiatic Mediterranean to the east of Turkistan, whieh was 
dried up in comparatively recent times, and of which Lake 
Lobnor is the remnant. The existence of these seas at a time 
when the Rie-Vedic hymns were composed in the Punjab 
precludes the possibility of Central. Asia having ever been the 
eradle of the Aryans before their alleged immigrations to the south « — 
and the west. Such portions of it as were habitable were occupied — — 
by the Turanian or Mongolian nomadic savages, leaving no room 
for the growth and expansion of the large Aryan tribes. — T re 
The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, Sapta- ——— 
— | Sindhu which included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on the — 
. north, and GAndhfra on the west. Its southern bousdan eae | 
the Rájputáná Sea, and the eastern boundary the Eastern Sea 
. covering the Gangetic trough. It was completely eut off from 
4 southern India by sea, but it was connected by land with Wests : 
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ern Asia in the direetion of Gándbára and Kabulistan, through | E 

_ whieh wayes after waves of Aryan immigration advanced to bao TRE 
- west, and to Europe across the province of Pontus (Sans. P 


usce and over the :/s/A5»s of Bosphorous from. early Ta. 
. meolithie times, the earliest Aryan tribes that had left : —* i | 
i havit cen | quies: farthest into Europe by those th 
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1 |» x 
: I leave my readetito find out in this work, I humbly bespeak 
‘their patience to go through it to the end before forming their 
* judgment on the merits of these conclusions. : * 
As this book has necessarily detlt with controversial matters, T 


| I found no opportunity of dealing, except in a eursory and 
t incidental manner, with the culture and civilisation of the 
ii aheient Aryans, as depicted in the Rie-Veda. OI reserve a fuller 
and mor@lctailed treatment of the subject for another volume. 
a Frequent refexences have been made inthe early chapters 
to the results of geological inveStigations. T have tried my 
best to explain someol the geological terms as clearly as 
= possible, But I think that it will be necessary for the hy e 
reader to remember the different epochs through vwhidif" the : 
Earth has passed, and which are discernible in the fossil-: 
l remains of plants and animals found embedded in rocks and. 
—.—— some of the upper strat, of the Earth's strfac showing 
.A gradual evolution of plant and animal life. Th enrliest 
de the. Palwozoic ,crà when animal life on the Earth 
—— erudest kind. The next was the Mesozoic, when a 
| * evolution nud development of animal life took place. | 
je followed the Cainozoic era which saw the appearance of 
ENSIS and ther highest evolution. in Man. ‘Each era is ^ 
ided into certain periods or epochs which itis not quite 
necessary to understand for the purposes of this: hook. But as af 
E ud b e. showing the different eras@and epe th er of 
— their + skp ann ion from the earliest. te 
M rur the reader to understand the d 
athe evolution of life — passed | 
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| ( Triassic “Se 

Secondary or Mesozoic Jurassic : 

Cretaceous * 

^ Koeene 
Oligocene 
Miocene 
Pliocene F 

( Pleistocene (Glacial) 5 

" t Recent ( Post-Glacial) 


In conelusion, I invite in the name of Truth candid eriticism 
of the points urged by me inthis work. None will rejoice 
more than myself if they prove, on criticism, to be untenable. 
For, Trath alone triumphetb, and not’ Untruth, as a Vedie 
‘Rishi has declared» I have ventured to write this book on the 
principle that. one hypothesis is probably as good as another, if 
it ean. be supported by facts and. arguments, and afford some — - 
food for thinking to the learned. At this stage, therefore, it 
would be quite premature for me £o predict the course that 
the ancient history of the Aryan race vs! take, if my hypo- . 
thesis be found on examination to contain any elements ob 
Truth. " 

I have given references in the foot-notes to the authorities. 
cónsulted by me wheu discussing a point. Yet, for the sake of — 
convenience, I have given a short bibliography elsewhere. Age 
Index also has been appended, which, it is hoped, will be found 
useful by the reader for making ready references. It is just 


Tertiary or Cainozoie 


Post-Tertiary or Quatefnary 
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depend on the ENiglish translations of the works of French, 
German and other European savants, when available, or references 
made to their opinions on particular points by English authors, 
in, order to draw therefrom my: own conclusions. A few | 
verses of the Rig-V eda have also been translated by me strictly 7 
on the basis of Sáyana's commentary. To the /ueyclopedta 
Britannica, the Historiaxs’ History of the World, Dr. Taylor's 
Origin of the Aryans, Mr. Tilak’s Arctfe Home in the Vedas, “ 
Professor Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, Mr. 
Pavgee's Arydrartic Home, and Mr. Scott-Elliot’s Lost Lemuria, 
" to mention only a few of the many excellent works I have con- 
| sulted, I owe a deep obligation which I hereby acknowledge, fore 
writing some of the chapters of this book, Lastly, I owe a deep 
— debt of gratitude to my d/mu Mater, the Calcutta University, 
and to the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sarasvati, C.S.I., 





L M.A., D.L., D.Se., Ph.D.,the worthy President of the Council of ⁊ 

ps — » Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in this University, for encourag- x 1 

te ing me in my research-work and helping this humble volume E. 
to see eithe light. . ; 






Paes 5 Et. CaLccrTA, AT e 
; E- The 17th December, 1920. * T EN 
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CHAPTER I 


The Antiquity of the Rig-Veda and the Physica! features and Climate of 
Ancient Sapta-Sindhu. 


Modern historians, before commencing to write the history 

of a people, usually devote a chapter to the deseription of the 
e land and climate jn which they live. For, it is generally ae- 
knowledzed that land and climate exert a direct and no small 
influence on the growth and formation of a people’s character, 
and the development of their social, religious, and political 
Institutions. Any omission, therefore, to take note of this in- 


uence is surely to warp our judgment, and lead us to make a 


wrong estimate of the people whose history we write. The 
hardy and daring Afghan is as much the product of his rugged 
mountainous country and cold*inhospitable climate, as the mild, 
mtellizent and peace-loving Hindu is the product of the well- 
watered fertile plains of Northérn India, and the hot enervating 
climate prevailing there. A careful study of a people's environ- 


ments—of the veographical and climatic conditions in which | 


they have thriven is, therefore, essential to the correct study of 


7 
their history. ‘ 
Of course, this study should only be made with regard to a 


people who have been £»owx» to live in a country for a. con- 
siderable length of time, extending over several thousand years, 
—in fact, from time immemorial. It should be borne in mind 
that man was in days of vore, as he is even now, a migratory 
animal, and any recent migration of a people to a new country 
would not exhibit in them, to any appreciable extent or degree, 
the effects of climate and environments of the country of their 
adoption. It would take ages before these would tell on their 
character and temperament. ‘The Boer, the Australian, the, 
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American, the Canadian and the English in India would retain 
the distinguishing characteristics of their race for vet several 
generations to come, before the lands and climates could mark 
them out as their own. 
This naturally leads us to the inference that the age of a 
people in a particular country is gauged by the proportion of 
"the development of their character harmoniously with the 
climate and environments in which they live, move and _ have 


their being, and the greater this proportion, the longer is the P 
age of the people in the country. If they are autochthonous, 


and a different climate, and different’ environments are proved 
to have existed in geological times when man flourished in this 
. planet, their present characteristics must be traced back to 
. hoary antiquity which should be calculated not by thousands 
but by hundreds of thousands of years, when this change took 
place. 
. History, in the proper sense of the word, does not, in the . 
present state of our knowledge, acquired by research and investi- 
gation, go beyond ten thousand years at the utmost. No 
reliable records or proofs have, so far, been available to anti- 
A quarians, which can justify them in pushing it back to more" 
ancient times. The history of ancient Babylonia, Assyria or 
Egypt has been based and constructed on tangible and un- 
| s mistakable proofs obtained by the exploration of ancient ruins 
and the decipherment of the relies of a by-gone ave and by- . 



















.. gone civilisation. But no such tangible proofs have been ; 
. available in the land of the ancient Indo-Aryans. Not only 
, have no ancient monuments been so far discovered, that can vie 
É: i swith Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian Wo in anti- 
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yet, strange and absurd as it would seem, thé Hindus elaim 

‘to be the most ancient civilised people in the world, more aneient 

than even the pre-cynastic races of ancient Egypt, the Sumerians 

of Chaldea, or the Assyrians of Nineveh. , Such a claim, based 

n as it 18 on mere tradition, and probably kept alive by national 

vanity, and not founded on any tangible proofs, 'is rightly 
dismissed by historians as unworthy of any credence or serious - 
consideration. The Indo-Aryans have been put down by them 
as a branch of the great ** Indo-Germanie " family, which im- 
" migrated to India either from Northern Europe, or the Cireum- 
Polar regions, through Central Asia, and developed an independent | 
e. civilisation of their own in the land of the Five Waters long after 
ancient Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt had flourished, and pro- 
bably commenced to decline. | 
European historians are accustomed to eall the civilisation of 

ancient Exypt (and also of Babylonia) as ** a world influence " and 

for it is claimed by them the honour of having laid the founda- 
tion of European civilisation. Referring to the civilisation of a 

ancient Egypt, Dr. Adolf Erman observes : 

“Tt is an early blossom put forth by the human race at a 
«time when other nations were wrapped up in their winter sleep. 
In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally favourable 
prevailed, the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar height. "i 
Further on, he says —“ In the future, as in the past, the feeling n 
with whieh the multitude regards the remains of Egyptian | e 
Ee antiquity will be one of awe-struck reverence. Never- 
theless, another feeling would be more appropriate, a a feeling 
. of grateful acknowledgment and veneration, such as one of a 
later generation might feel for the ancestor who had. founde | 

| dis family, and endowed it with a large part of its wea "i 
In all the implements which are about us now-a-days, in every 
3 | | and craft which we practise now, a large and imports at 
element has descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is is nc > 
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whieh we can rio longer trace the origin and which have long 
come to seem to us the natural property of ofr own mind." 

This feeling of grateful acknowledgment. would appear to be 
most appropriate and natural, when it is remémbered that it 
is admitted by European savants themselves that the age 
of the oldest neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland is 3,000 
to 4,000 vears? or at best 6,000 to 7,000 years, and the epoch 
of bronze in that country is as old as 1000 B.C. According 
to M. Arcelin, as late as 1150 B.C., stone implements were still 
exclusively used in Central Gaul, .and about 400 B.C. bronze 
had not yet been replaeed by iron. It would thus appear that 
when the peoples of Europe were ** wrapped up in their winter e 
sleep," or more correctly Speaking, grovelling in darkness, 


( Egypt and Babylonia had developed a civilisation which, after 
| having reached its zenith, was on the decline, and whose 


remnants still command the admiration of the world. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Indo-Arvans, being regarded as 
the cousins of the neolithie Aryan race of Europe, the age of 
their civilisation could not logically be pushed beyond 3,000 | 
to 4,000 years, and must necessarily be held to be posterior 
to the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. And 
this inference is immensely strengthened by the total absence, 
in Indian soil, of any monuments as old as those diseovered on 
the banks of the Nile, or in the land watered by the Tigris and 
| ^ the Euphrates. | 
The study of ancient monuments wndoubtedly furnishes * 4 
more or less reliable data for the construction of ancient history ; 
but ancient records, either on stones or papyrus, or hyn 
committed to memory and handed down from generation to 
As generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would, without doubt, be a better and surer source 
of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had their records: J 
E posogiyphie writing, as found on the famogs Rosetta stone, 
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and on walls and monuments, and in papyrus serolls, inseribed 
in the hieratie character which was “a much modified cursive 
form of hieroglyphic simplified in the interest of rapid writing.” 
These records have furnished antiquarians with abundant mate- 
rials for writing a correct history of ancient Egypt. In Baby- 
loma and Assyria, the records were inscribed either on stones 
or Clay-bricks that were afterwards baked. These brick-tablets 
which once formed the library of the Assyrian Kine Asshur- 
banapal at Nineveh have been found in Jarze numbers, and 
carefully assorted and interpreted by Assyriologists. They 
have furnished reliable materials for writing a suecinet history 
ef ancient Mesopotamia. In India, no records either on stones, 
clay-bricks, or papyrus, of the same age as the Keyptian and 
Mesopotamian records, have anywhere been discovered. But 
the most ancient record of Indo-Aryan culture is to be found 
in the sacred Seripture, called the Rig-Veda Sam/ita, a collection 
of hymns addressed to the various bright deities of the sky, as 
well as to other deities, in language and sentiments, at once 
beautiful and simple, which bespeak a culture higher than, and 
in far advance of that of either the civilised Egyptians, or the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, not to speak of the savage neolithie 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland, or the Teutonic savages of kitehen- 
midden fame. These hymns, however, were not committed to 
writing on papyrus, palm-leaves or baked elay-brieks, but to 
human memory carefully cultivated for the purpose, and were 
handed down from generation to generation without the loss 
of even a single word or syllable. The ancient Indo-Arvans 
probably thought this to be the surer and better method of 
preserving them from perishing in a world where everything, 
either stone, brick, or papyrus perishes, excepting the human 
mind and sonl. And herein probably lies the fundamental 
difference, unfortunately overlooked by European scholars, 
between the spirits of pure Aryan and pure Semitic or Turanian 
civilisations. This intuition, on the part of the ancient Indo- 
Aryans, of the superiority of mind and spirit over matter very 
probably accounts for the absence of any material proofs of théir 
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antiquity, whieh can directly appeal.to an ordinary observer 
or antiquarian. The proofs they have ‘left are altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those who 
are endowed with a far greater amount of patience, diligence, 
perseverance, and capacity for taking pains than 1s required 
in deciphering a elay-tablet or a stone slab, and in fixing the 
age of a broken statue, or a stone monument. It is because 
these proofs do not appeal to the senses that they have not 
hitherto received that amount of attention which they eminently 
deserve. And the difficulty has been a thousand-fold enhanced ul 
by the dead and archaic Janguage in which the hy mns of the 

Rie-Veda are found to be elothed. Even those who, by «dint 

of their wonderful diligence and perseverance, were able to 


N | master it, could not always get at the real spirit underlying the 
U hymns, probably through bias, prejudice and preconceived ideas, 


with whieh they started their study and enquiry. These have, 

in many instances, blinded them to the real import of passages 
which, read in the light of modern scientific knowledge in the 4 
domains of Geology, Archeology and Ethnology, could have. 
put them on the right track, and led them to the discovery of 
great historical truths. For example, I have not seen the 
attention of any Vedie scholar, either European, American or 
Indian, strongly arrested by the perusal of Rik 2, Sukta 95 
of the Seventh Mandala of the Rig-Veda, which runs as 














Up follows :— * 
“ Kkd  chetat Sarasrati nadeendm suchirjatee | giribhyah 
É- dsamudrdat "^ 
| This passage, rendered into English would stand thus — 
"Of the rivers, the Sarasvati alone knows (this),—the 





fne stream (hat flows from the mountains into the sea, "o 
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This Ai£ clearly indicates that at the time of its composition, 
the river Sarasvati used to flow from the Himálaya directly 
into the sea. This river, however, at the present time, never c 
- reaches the sea, but loses itself in the sands of the desert of E 


Rájputáná, the sea having receded a long distance, some 
hundreds of miles from its mouth. The evident inference is 
that since the composition of the Rik, a different distribution 
of Jand and water has taken place, probably caused by a 
cataclysm ora series of cataclysms, resulting in a sudden or 
gradual upheaval of the bed of a sea that had once existed © 
there. The result of geological investigation shows that in a : 
remote age, a sea actually covered a very large portion of modern 
Rájputáná, extending as far south and east as the Aravalli | re. 
mountains, which Geologists have desigrated by the name of 23 
the Rájputáná Sea.? When did this sea finally disappear, "o 
it is very difficult to ascertain. But from the fact that *''Ter- | 
^ tiary and Secondary strata stretch across from Sind, beneath 
the sands of the desert, towards the flank of the Aravalli * 
it ean be safely surmised that it. lasted, atall events up to the, 
^ end of the Tertiary epoch, and that the above A must have 
been composed sometime during that epoch. If the disappear- 
ance of the Sarasvati was synchronous with that of the sea, then 
the event must have taken poss y some tens of thousands of years 

























wrong impression, for he says that Samudra means " pathorhig of waters.” 
is} “He thinks that the word in the Rig-Veda means “ not the seu or ocean, but 
e the broad expanse formed by the re-union with the Indus of the * five rivers,’ 
whose waters. are brought to it by the Pantchanada." (Vedic India, p. 2685, 
foot-note), The Sarasvati however never flowed into the Indus, but directly 
into the sea, like the Indus. It was an independent river, and the marks of 
» the old bed, still discernible in the «ands, do not point to its conjunction with 
tho Indus. The above passage of the Rig-Veda has so much poxzled Mr. 
ozin as to make him observe; “ This passage has led to the positive 
, identifiention of the Sarasvati a^ the Indus!" (p. ME This shows me 
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ago, if not hundreds of thousands or millions, and must have 

been posterior to the composition of, at least; some of the oldest 

hymnus of the Kig-Veda. Does not this furnish a datum, as 
“aL strong and reliable as a Mesopotamian brick-tablet, or an 

Egyptian stone to go upon for proving the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig-Veda, or for the matter of that, of Vedie civilisation ? 

And yet the above Z/& is not the only solitary evidence of 
the high antiquity of the Rig-Veda, and of a different distri- 
bution of land and water at the time of its eomposition. "The 
land in which the Vedie Aryans lived is called in the Rig-Veda 
by the name of Sapfa-Srudharah or the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, which included the Indus or Sindku with its principal 
tributaries, on the west, and the Sarasvati on the east. The 
Ganges and the Yamuna have certainly been mentioned only 
once or twice, but they have not at all been meluded in the com- 

| putation of the seven rivers that gave the country its name. 
As we shall find later on, they were, in those days, comparatively 
insicnificant rivers with only very short courses to ran. Beyond 
X« the Ganges and the Yamuná, no other rivers of Northern India, 
nor any provinees like Pánehála, Kosala, m Anga and 

e 








si? —————————————————— 
* Kikata was the ancient name of South Behar. As the word occurs 


in Rig. HII. 53. 14 it is supposed by European scholars like Wilson and Weber. 


to refer to Magadha or South Behar. The cows of Kikata were said to be 

very poor in milk. Sdyana explains the word to mean “ the country inhnbited 
| by the non-Aryans" As the Vedic Aryans never know of the existence of 
L uu any land to the east of Sapta-Sindhu, it would be absurd to suppose that. 
E they knew South Behar or Magadha, without knowing Pánchála,. Kosala, eto. 
E Kikata in the Rig-Veda, therefore, does nof, and cannot mean Magadha or 
1 "i South Behar, It was probably a barren hilly region in —— where 
* id the cattle did not thrive for want of sufficient fodder and zio This 











Aryan immigrants in a later age, like the word Sarayu which was transferred 
Bapta-Sindho to Kosala. But even if it be identified with South ‘Behar, 


d e the Rig-Vedic Aryan merchants, whose ships in their voyages in. the ‘Eastern 
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name must have been transferred from Sapta-Sindhu to South Behar by. 
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Vanga find any mention in the Rig-Veda, Towards the south, 
neither the Deecdn, nor the Vindhya mountains nor any 
of the large and famous rivers flowing through the Peninsula 
have been mentioned. The land, inhahited by the Aryans, 
appears to have extended as far to the  north-west as 
Gándhára, which is identified with modern Kandahar and Cabul, 
and as far to the north as Bactria and Eastern Turkistan across 
the Himálaya. Within these bounds was situated the ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, or more correctly speaking, the Greater Sapta- 
Sindhu, the sacred land that witnessed the composition of the 
most ancient hymns extant of the Aryan race and the early 
growth and development of their most wonderful civilisation, 
But if this land were their original home, is it not very strange 
that, during a long stretch of time, which was netessary to the 
growth and development of the. Rig-Vedie literature and eivilisa- 
tion, the Aryans were not at all acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing provinees like Pánchála, Kosala and Magadha which were 
not separated from  Sapta-Sindhu by any msurmountable — 
mountain-barriers, and formed parts, as it were, of.the same + 
plain as their own mother-country : Py The same query holds good * | 
avith regard to the Deecan also. The Vindhya Ranges eould =» 
not be said to have presented any serious obstaele to those who 

were accustomed to cross the Himalaya and the Sulaiman Ranges 
through narrow, steep and difficult passes. How ean, then, the 








^ 









total absence of any mention in the Rig-Veda of these neighbour- 





“ing and accessible countries be satisfactorily explained? Euro- 

pean scholars have broached the theory that the Vedie Aryans 

eame to the province of Sapta-Sindhu as invaders; and they 
settled there after carrying on a sanguinary and protracted war-- 

"fare with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, who were a —  — 
blaek race, and far inferior to the Aryans in culture and eivilisa- 

tion and whom the latter ultimately vanquished and drove to the 
Southern Peninsula. It has been argued, with some force, that 

this long period of pre-oceupation of the Aryans in the struggle —— 
preveited them froin — either to the east or the south | | 
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times that they thought of &radually expanding and migrating 
farther and farther to the east and the sbuth. This theory, 


- it need hardly be said, is quite in keeping with the other theory 
of Aryan immigration,to India from Northern Eutope, through 
n Central Asia, which is now generally accepted by European and 


Indian scholars alike. But it is passing strange that it did not 

strike any of them that the Rig-Vedie Aryans were not acquainted 

with the Easteru Provinces for uo other reason. than because they 

did not really exist during Rig-Vedic times,—a long stretch of 

sea having been in existence in the Miocene Epoch from the . 
eastern shores of Sapta-Sindhu up to the confines of Assam, into 
which the Ganges and the Yamuná, after rnnning their short , 
courses, poured their waters; and that the Deccan, having been 
completely eut off and separated from Sapta-Sindhu by the 
RajputinA sea and the sea lying between the Central and 
Eastern Himalaya and the Vindhya Ranges, it was not at all 
easily accessible to them. The existence of these seas is a 
geological fact, as we shall see later on, which also finds an 
unexpected corroboration in the Rig-Veda itself. Rik 5 in " 
Sukta 136 of the Tenth Mandala distinctly mentions the exis- 

tence of the Eastern and the Western Seas :— . 


Vitasydshvo vdyoh sakhétha deveshitomunih , ubhon -samndravá. 
Asheti yascha purva utdparah, ^ 


-—— 


—_—— se ee Pe ® 


This verse, rendered into Euglish, would stand thus :-— 


* The Muni is the aerial steed, and friend of Vayu, whom  - 
| all the Devas feel an eagerness to behold, and who dwells in 
* both the seas—that which is in the east, and that which is 
in the west.” ; 


_—« 
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A word of explanation seems to be necessary here, The 
Muni is the God KesAi (lit. hairy) who is identified with the Sun | 
whose rays are like the auburn (golden) hair of a Muni or 
| ascetic. The Sun is usually also compared to the horse in the 
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following .passage: “The gods lifted Surya out of the sea 


— has been: made of four different seas with which the. a vient 
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Rig-Veda. The bard, therefore, says that tbe Sun is the aerial 
steed, and friend of "Vayu (wind), whom all the Devas feel an 
eagerness to behold, in as much as they are all Gods of light, 
and darkness is against their very nature, This God, Keshi, 
or the Sun, says the poet, dwells both in the Eastern and Western ^ 
seas, because as he is seen to rise from the Eastern sea and 

to sink down to rest in the Western. Now this Eastern sea 

could have been no other than the sea that washed the eastern 
shores of Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as the Rig-Vedie Aryans did 

not know of the existence of any land to the east of their country. 

It was over this sea that the Ashvins, the twin deities that 1 
preceded and heralded the Dawn, used to come to Sapta-Sindhu, 
sailing in their boats whieh they left moored in the harbour on 
the sea-coast (Rig. I. 46. 5), and it was from this sea that their 
ear turned up (Rig. IV. 453. 5). It was from this sea again 
that the Dawn appeared on the horizon of the eastern sky, 
looking bright and beautiful like a young damsel, after her 
morning ablutions (Rig. V. 80. 5). Further, it was from the 
depth of these waters that the Sun was seen from the shores of 
Sapta-Sindhu to emerge and ascend the sky (Rig. III. 55. 1, 
sand X. 136. 5) and this faet is still further confirmed by the 


LI 





(Samudra) wherein he lay hidden” (Rig. X. 72. 7). "These 
waters were, therefore, rightly regarded as “the birth-place of 
the Sun" and “the mother of the Ashvins who have been 
described as Sindhumdtarah (Rig. I. 46. 2). The "Western sea 
into which the God Keshi sank down to rest was undoubtedly " 
an arm of the Arabian sea which, in those days, ran up the 
present lower valley of the Indus along the foot of the Western 
Range, and covered a large portion of the preseut province of — 
Sindh, probably up to Lat. 30° North. Does not this internal - 
evidence of the-Rig-Veda support the geological evidence, and 
unmistakably prove its hoary antiquity ? Rc 9 — 
There is yet another internal evidence furnished by - the - 
Rig-Veda to prove its high antiquity. In some ffs, mention "v | 
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Indo-Aryans seemed to have been familiarily acquainted"? 
(Rig. 1X.33.6 and X.47.2). But Vedic scholars, both European 
and Indian, have passed them by, and not eared to ascertain 
the existence of the four seas mentioned therein, : probably for 
the simple reason that there is only one sea to the south-west 
of Sapta-Sindhu at the present time, v/z., the Arabian Sea, and 
it is difficult to identify the other three with any modern seas. 
The Bay of Bengal to the east, and the Indian Ocean to the 
south of India are quite out of the question, as it has been ad- 
mitted that the Rig-Vedie Aryans did not go beyond the limits of 
Sapta-Sindhu, and were not acquainted with any land east-ward 
or south-ward during Rig-Vedic times. In these circumstances, , 
the four seas mentioned in the Rig-Veda, which were navigated 
have probably 
been regarded as more mythical than real. But geological 
evidence goes to show that there were actually three seas on 
the three sides of Sapta-Sindhu, rzz., the Eastern, the Western, 
and the Southern, and it now only remains for us to identify 
the fourth sea. It must have been situated somewhere on the . 
north, beyond the Himalaya on dhe confines of the land in- 
T habited by the Aryans. And Geology proves that such a sea, 
did actually exist in ancient times, stretching from below the 
highlands of modern Turkistan towards Siberia on one side, 
and from the confines of Mongolia to the Black Sea, on the 
other, covering an immense area. This sea disappeared in eom- 
paratively recent geological times, leaving the Black Sea, the aa 
/ Sea of Aral, Lake Balkash, and an extensive depression. now 
I i dry and converted into steppes, as its remnants. The Black 
Sea was not at that time connected with the Mediterranean, 
‘and its western shores formed the Isthmus of Bosphorous linking 
Europe with Asia. On the confines of East Turkistan also 
3 Rig. IX. 33, 6:—ay; asziqüsmei dra fau: | sun viam E 
pee —— ava qd eqiaqe wad vitem i 
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there was in ancient times another immense Asiatic Mediter- 
ranean Sea of which Lake Labnor is the remnant. These are 
stern geological facts ,whieh wil) be dealt with in greater 
details in the next chapter, but which find a startling corro- 
boration in the Rig-Veda. Does not this again prove its vast 
antiquity ? 

Lastly, the climate and the seasons as prevailed in ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu have also undergone a complete change in com- 
paratively recent times, probably through a change of her 
physical environments. There is Rig-Vedie and Avestie evidence 
to prove that in ancient times a cold climate prevailed in the 
land for a greater part of the year, which was highly conducive 
to the development of the physical and mental activities of the 
Aryans. The vear has been called in the Rig-Veda by the names 
of Sharad (autumn) (His. VII. 66.16) or Hemanta (Rig. VI, 
48.8) or Hima (winter, Rig. II. 1.11), probably on aeeonnt of 
the predominance of the characteristics of a particular season, 
during a greater part of the year, in particular areas. But the 
very use of the above words to denote a year clearly indicates 
the existence of either a cold+ or temperate climate in Sapta- 
Sindhu. "The Avesta says that Sapta-Sindhu or Hapta Hendu 
possessed a delightfully cold climate in ancient times, which 
was changed into a hot climate by Augra Maruyn, the Evil one. 
Mr. Medlicott also says :—‘ There are some curious indications 
of a low temperature having prevailed in the Indian area at 


‘ancient epoehs,"!? — In this conjecture he is supported by 


Mr. H. F. Blanford who says:—*In the early Permian, as tn 
the Post-Pliocene age, a cold climate prevailed down to low lati- 
tudes, and I am inelined to believe in both hemispheres simul- 
taneously.” '* The  A»cyclopedia Britannica also says: 
* Evidence exists of a former far greater extension of glaciers 
in the Himalaya, possibly at the period during which the great 
glacial phenomena of Europe occurred ; but too little is known 


13 Manual of the Geology of India (Preface, p. xxi), 
'* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XXXI, 1875, pp. 534- 
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to enable us to affirm that this indicates any general period of 
eold that affected the Northern hemisphere as far south as the 
Himálaya, though the facts are sufficiently striking to suggest 
such a eonclusion." '*? fhe Post-Pliocene epoch being conter- 
minous with the Quarternary Era when man undoubtedly 
flourished on our globe, the designation of the year by the word 
Hima or winter in the Rig-Veda clearly points to the prevalence 
of low temperature in that country, and also to the great 
^ antiquity of the sacred Seripture itself. The present climate 


of the Punjab or Sapta-Sindliu is excessively hot, except during 
the winter months. when the cold becomes intense. We will 
presently see what brought about this change of climate. . 


We find evidence in the Rig-Veda of heavy showers of rain 
falling in Sapta-Sindhu during the rainy season which lasted 
for three or four months, covering the sky all the time with a 
thick pall of sombre elouds, behind which the Sun and the 
Dawn remained hidden, making the days look like nights, and 


considerably adding to the misery and discomfort of men and ‘, 
beasts. The rivers were in high flood, and the spill-water : 


covered an extensive area, All these characteristics of the rainy 
season have now disappeared from  Sapta-Sindhu where the 
rain-fall is scanty and the climate dry. This change is due 
to the disappearance of three out of the four seas round about 
Sapta-Sindhu, and the upheaval of a vast tract of arid desert 
in the south. The immense volumes of watery vapours, which 
were generated in and carried from the seas in ancient times," <. 
used to be precipitated as snow over the high and low altitudes 

of the HimAlaya, and as showers- of rain in the plains. The 

rain-water in the rainy season, and the melting. snow in 

^ of water in the rivers, and 





summer kept up a perennial supply 
; the Sarasvati and the Drisadvati which probably took | sh 
-. rise from glaciers on the southern slopes of the Himálaya 
ancient times, were mighty streams whose praises. h 3^ 
pw the Rig-Veda. Mile ^s: disappearance of | 
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or 


area, the glaciers also .disappeared and the rivers gradually 
dwindled into insignificant and straggling streams. The : 
tneyelopedia Britannica says : * An explanation of the decrease 
of Himalayan glaciers is that it was,a consequence of the 
M diminution of the fall of snow, consequent on the gradual change 
of climate which must have followed a gradual transformation 
of an ocean area into one of dry land. The last-named 
circumstance would also account for the great changes in the 


iG 

quantity of rain-fall, and in the flow of the rivers, of which — 

RA there are many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the 228 
region east of the Caspian." ! ? 2 

e It would thus appear that there have been vast changes in * 


the land, water and climate of ancient Sapta-Sindhu since the E 
Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. Do not these internal 





evidences of the Rig-Veda, supported as they are by the results 

of modern geological investigations, go to prove its vast NW 
E antiquity, stretehing back to time immemorial, in. faet, to : J 
pue geological epochs? And are they not as reliable as the T4 


> Egyptian hieroglyphic writings and inseriptions,"and Mesopo- — 

tamian brick-tablets, and writings on clay-cvlinders? But it is 

a thousand pities that Vedie scholars and Indologists have not 

brought even a tithe of that careful and diligent research to bear 

on the study of ancient Indian history, that has been bestowed 

on the study of Egyptian and Mesopotamian history by 

Egyptologists and Assyriologists, probably through prejudice, 

— anda preconceived idea that Indo-Aryan civilisation eould not 

be older than the civilisation of the neolithic lake-dwellers of 

Europe, and an omission to study ancient Indian history in the | 

light of the results of modern geologiea — The » 
time, however, has come when a fresh st ud ys ould be oot nence N^ 

























4 on these lines, and a re-exih tion of ^e already — ec: 
ta theories made, regardless of. the conclusions they may lead ——— — 
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absolute necessity of studying, with the help of Geology, the 
old distribution of land and water of a conntry in which a very 
ancient people have lived from time immemorial in order to 
read aright their ancient history. I have also given occasional 
glimpses to my readers, so. far as it has been possible for me _ 
todo in a preliminary chapter, of the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig-Veda, containing as it does unmistakable geological proofs 
of a different distribution of land and water, and the existence 
of a different climate in Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times. "These 
geological proofs will be more elosely examined and more 


elaborately diseussed in the next chapter. 
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" CHAPTER II 


Geological Evidence about the Physical Features of Ancient Sapta-Sindhn, 
and the First Appearance of Man in Indian. 


Physical changes, constant though often silent and 
imperceptible, have been going on in our globe. Sometimes in 
the past the changes were extremely violent and sudden, due to 
fearful voleanic action and extensive seismic disturbances of 
great intensity, resulting in the sudden upheaval or subsidence 
of vastotracts of land. But such disturbances and changes 
were more frequent in very ancient than in recent geological - — 
epochs. The upheaval of the Himálaya had taken place before 
man flourished on our globe. The magnitude and intensity of 

the throes through which Mother Earth passed when giving 
P birth to this gigantic child surpass even the keenest and most — —— — 
comprehensive human imagination. With the elevation of the — 
Himálaya was produeed a deep trough at its foot on the > 
sonthern side. How was it produced i is a matter of conjecture : 
"Ad controversy among geologists, with whieh we are not here L 
concerned. ‘Sir Siduey — Burrard's hy pothesis is that “the T 
depression. of the trough was produeed by a withdrawal of = 
J material towards the Himálaya," and he considers “ the range -. 
to have been produeed by the invasion of the material so with- — 
drawn.“t This is the latest explanation of its origin, whieh is 
more. or less accepted. But whatever may be the causes of 
this : upheaval and depression, there is no question that a deep 
rough did exist at the foot of the Himálayan range in ancient — — — 
pies | times, which was - gradually filled up with aluvium. ——— : 
soe BD. Oldham says that “ the depth of the alluvium. A ^ * 
Y — edge of the Himalaya is great, —— to — ay 
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about 15.000° to 20,000 feet towards ¢he northern boundary 
of the alluvial plain."'* As regards the underground 
form of the floor of the trough, it has been found that 
“it has deepened, steadily from south to north at about 
130 feet to the mile, and that this slope is continuous for over 
100 miles from the southern edge, so that in this way we reach 
an estimated depth of over 13,000, and probably about 15,000 
feet. '^ This trough ends up on the east where the Assam 
Range impinges on the Himálaya and terminates on the west 
as the Salt Range of the Punjab is reached. It is “a fairly 
symmetrical trough, ranged along the whole of that part of the 
Himalaya, which is not complicated by the junction or contact 
of other ranges.”'" It has been deseribed by Mr. Oldham as 
“the Gangetic trough,” in as much as “three quarters of its 
length and more than that proportion of its area lie within. the 
drainage of the Ganges.*",,.. There is some reason to suppose 
that a deep trough filled with alluvium similar to that whieh has 
been dealt with, though smaller in size, runs along the foot 
of the hill ranges of the Western frontiers of India proper, 
which might be called the Indus*trouzh. as that river traverses 
it from end to end.... But there is no reason to suppose that the 
two troughs are connected. Apart from the observations which 
have been dealt with, the outerops of old rocks in the Chiniot 
and other hills whieh rise from the alluvigm, point to the 
presence of a rock barrier, stretching under the plains of 
the Punjab to the Salt Ranye, and separating the two 
troughs.” *! 

It would thus appear that a large portion at least of the 
Punjab, or Sapta Sindhu as the Vedic bards ealled it, was older 
than the alluvial plains now occupying the Gangetie and 
the Indus troughs which were undoubtedly large ^ stretehes of 











^T Ibid, p. 119. 
^* qbid, p, 66. 
'* Ibid, p. 96. 
: *9 Ibid, p. 98, 
|j Rds Ibid, p.98. > 
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inland seas at the beginning. Even now. the vallev of the 
Indus or the Sindhu i4 known by the name of ** Sindhu Sigara,” 
or the Sindhu Sea. Bat this sea, not having been so wide, long 
and deep as the sea that oceupied the Gangetic trough, the period 
of time taken to fill it up with alluvium was necessarily shorter, 
though certainly computed by thousands of vears, than that 
taken to fill up the Gangetic trough. In other words. when 
the Punjab was firm land, bounded on the north by the Kashmir 
valley and the Hinálava and on the west by the Sulaiman 
Range, with the Indus and its tributaries and the Sarasvati 
flowing through the plains into the arm of the Arabian Sea 
aud the Rajputiinii Sea respectively, the Gangetie trough was 
still an inland sea, stretching from the confines of Sapta- 
Sindhu to those of Assam, which was certainly not so deep at 
that time as it had been at its origin, but yet deep enough 
to be called a sea for several thousand vears more, during whieh 
it was gradually silted up with alluvium. 

Mr. Oldham thus distinguishes the features of the Gangetic 
plains from those of the plains of the Punjab :—* From the 
Yumuná eastwards to the junctron with the Brahmaputra Valley 
is the great. tract of the typical Gangetic allavium which bears 
all the characters of a plain of deposit. and across whieh the 
rivers flow in courses determined by their own action and inter- 
action. In the plain of the Punjab these features are largely 
absent, and the surface features suggest a much smaller thick- 
ness of alluvial deposit,.a suggestion which is strengthened by 
the oceurrence of inliers of older rocks, rising as hills in the 
centre of the alluvial plain.’*?# 

Mr. Oldham further save elsewhere : “The general facies of 
the faup | (found in the beds of the Salt Range of the Punjab) 
are of Cambrian age and consequently the oldest in India, whose 
ae ean be determined with any approach to certainty.’** The 
Cambrian age, it should be remembered, is the first of the 


** [bid, p 5, 
*5 Manual of the Geology of India, p. 100, Ed., 1893. 
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Paleozoic Era. As the beds of the Salt Range have been 
proved to belong to that age, the land of Sapta-Sindhu must 
have been in existence from very early times, and is certainly 
older than the northern Himalaya which probably was elevated 
at the end of the Palieozoie or the beginning of the Mesozoic 
Era, as is evidenced by its Carboniferous and Triassie forma- 
tions.** The ancient ave of the Punjab will be further proved by 
the following extracts from the Imperial Gazelleer of India : *^ 
“The datum line in stratigraphy is the base of the Cambrian 
system, the so-called Ofene//us zone, characterised in various * 
parts of the world by remains of this wenus, or its near relations 
belonging to the extinet order of Crustacea known as Trilobite. 
Below this line, there are many thousand feet of strata without 
determinable fossil remains, and generally quite unfossiliferous ; 
above it are piled the great fossil-bearinz systems preserving the 
records of evolution among animals and plants through the 
Palwozoic, Mesozoie and Cainozoie eras to the present day. © : 
“ Fortunately, in India, we fave a trace of this datum tue - 
preserved in the Salt Range of the Punjat, where, although the 
Trilobites preserved are not exactty like the well-known Oleneddng. 
there are forms which must have been close relations of it, and 
we can safely assume that these beds are equivalent to the lower 
Cambrian of the Enropean scale." RT ! 
It is thus clear that the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu is the ‘odes 
life-producing region in the whole of the Lulian continents an 
it is equally certain that here the evolution among, an m | [ 
continued uninterruptedly, until man was evolved or e : 
appearel on the scene. The following extracts fron 
| Encyclopedia — Britannica will be found interesting dn t 
connection: ‘It is within the sub-Himflayan range tha’ 
fantouk Siwalik beds occur, * since —— for - 
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Manchhar beds of Sind, which also contain a rich mammalian 
fauna... The highér Siwálik beds are considered by Mr. W. F. 
Blanford to be Pliocene... . The Manehhar and Siwálik beds 
are chiefly of fresh-water origin"? j 
The same work further says: “In Eocene times, the sea 
(oceupving the Gangetic trough) spread up to the Punjab, 
but that (¢.¢., the sea) too was land in Miocene times."?7? This 
sea, as we have already seen, was simultaneously produced with 
the elevation of the Himálavan Range at the end of the 
Paleozoic Era, and was at places as much as three miles deep. 
It lasted through the whole of the Mesozoic Era up to the 
eMiocene and possibly the Pliocene epoch of the Cainozoie Era, 
before it became alluvial lanl. As we find mention of this sea 
m the Rig-Veda, the latter must be held to be as old as the 
Miocene or the Pliocene epoch whose age is to. be computed bx 
some hundreds of thousands, if not millions of years. This, at 
first sight, would seem to be extremely incredible. But it may 
be mentioned here in passing that the Indo-Arvans believe the 
Rig-Veda to be as old as the creation of man, in other words, 
to have emanated from Brahmá, the Creator himself. and is 
regarded as Apanrusheya, (.0., not aseribable to any human ageney, 
though the /iishys or seers might have clothed the revealed 
truths and eternal verities in languages of their own, from time 
time. This, bereft of all exaggerations, would mean that 
Rig-Veda 5 existed from time immemorial. To this belief 
of. the Indo-Arvans, however absurd it might seem, the results 
of geological investigations,as quoted above, undoubtedly lend 

x some strong colour. It may also be stated here that the 
k , eucient Aryans did not believe, like Darwin, in the evolution 
of from anthropoid apes; but they believed, like Agassiz 
of the Creationist school, that man was created independently 
as such. As Agassiz says, “ there is a manifest progress in the 
succession of beings on the surface of the earth. This progress 











2° Eney, Brit. Vol, XI, p. 735 (Ninth Edition). 
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consists in an inereasing similarity of the living fauna, and, 
among the vertebrates especially, in their increasing resemblance 
to man... But this connection is not the consequence of a 
direct lineaze between There ts 
nothing like parental descent connecting them. The fishes of 


= the Palwozoie age are in no respect the ancestors of the reptiles 


the faunas of different ages. 


. of the Secondary age, nor does man descend from the mammals 


which preceded him in the ‘Tertiary age. ‘The link by which 


t they are connected is of a higher and immaterial nature; and 
TE their eennection is to be sought in the view of the Creator 
. Himself, whose aim in forming the earth in allowing it to 
NW undergo the suceessive changes which vreolouy has pointed oute 
: aml in creating suecessively all the different types of animals 


which haye passed away, was to introduce man upon the 

surface of our globe. Manis the end towards which all the 
+, animal creation has tended from the first appearance of the 
» Palwozoic fishes."** This exactly represents the view of man’s 


appearance on the globe held by the ancient Indo-Arvans also, 





ghee of which we shall have occasion to write hereafter. 
b Be that as it may, there caf be no doubt that the Inido- 
: * Aryans lived and flourished as a civilised people in the Miocene 


or Phocene epoch. But did man; it may be asked, | oh 
the globe in these epochs? The answer to this query would be 
in the affirmative, though anthropologists and archwologists are 
loath to admit the fact and would fain assign to man a place 
in the Quaternary Era. As the Kueyclopadia Britanwi 
says: “The first appearance of man, though vo pn 
rece * is positively so remote that an estimate E 
j hundred thousand wears may fairly [AR os 
Per This may be the. minimum of - t 03 
— De — maximum remains — 
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gravels of the Narmadi and the Godavari have been discovered 
remains of human ‘implements, which prove the Pliocene 
man.?^" Messrs. Medlieott and Blanford say that “the valley 
gravels of the Indian Peninsula, and especially some fossiliferous 
beds m the Narmada vallev, contain a few Siwilik mammalia 
associated with species more nearly allied to those now living ” ; 
and they further observe that there is “a marked resemblance 
between the Siwflik fauna and that of the European 
Miocene,"?' It may, therefore, be surmised that man also 
existed in the Miocene, or at any rate in the Pliocene epoch, 
both in Europe and India with species of mammalia allied to 
those now living. This surmise has received a strong eon- 
firmation by the actual discovery of relies of the Miocene man 
in Further India. Mr. Edward Clodd says: ** Quite lately there 
have been discovered in an upper Miocene deposit in Further India, 
some clipped flint flakes of undoubted human workmanship."* ? 
Thus, if man is proved to have existed in the Miocene Epoch 
in the Indian Peninsula and Further India (both of which 
were connected by land in that period, as we shall see later on), 
i is equally certain that he also existed in the same epoch in 
Sapta-Sindhu which has been proved by geologists to be the 
Lie life-producing region in India, and in whieh, therefore, the 
evplution of animals, and the appearance of man must have 
bein far earlier. If the Indo-Aryans were autochthones in 
Sapta-Sindhu, they must also have passed through the eolithie, 
the palwolithie and the neol thie stages of their development, 
though, in the Rig-Veda, we do not find any mention of stone 
weapons, as the Rig-Vedie Aryans had long ago passed through 


those stages and were well acquainted with the use of tron, from 


whieh weapons and or emen were made, The mortar and 
"" The Students’ Lyell, edited by J. W. Judd, pp. 236, 237 nnd 451 ( Ed. 
] 58606). 
$4 Monuat of the Geology of India, p. Iv, Vol E (1879), ue C 
53 The Story of Primitive Man, p. 23 (1895); aleo Pávgee'a “ Aryávartic 





Home" (pp. 18-19), vide also Records of the Geo. Sur. of India, XX VL, pp. 
ee, e Noetiling's Paper). 
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pestle which probibly were made of stone, as also of wood, the 
flat stone slab and .he round stone hammer, used for the purpose 
of crushing and pounding hard substanees ( Jrisaf- Upa/«), all 
of which were requjsitioned at the time of the Soma sacrifice, 
i 


and the horn-tipped arrow-head mentioned in the Rig-Veda 

(VI. 75. 11) might however be some of the relies of the early 

stages of civilisation through which the ancient Aryans had 

passed. “They seem to have been a hizhly gifted people, endow- 

ed with a superior genius which enabled them to effect their 

material, moral and spiritual evolution more rapidly than their F 

eontemporaries in Southern India, some of whom are still in the 

same savage condition of the Stone Age as they were in, hundreds 

of thousands of years azoc Writing about them Mr. Zenaide 

A. Kagozin observes: “We seem to listen to the grotesque 

fancies of a dream, wild even for a dream, when we are told of 

people who live, or at least huddle toyether for shelter in kennel 

huts, six feet by eight, wear no clothes but bunches of leaves : 

fastened to a string of beads that encircles the waist, and use * 

flint weapons, not having even words for any metals in their 

3 language, thus affording usa startling glimpse of the Stone 
Age, a survival not even of the highest type of that Age's civilisa- 
tion,"^? Thus it would appear that while paleolithie men, 
— to the Dravidian and the Kolarian races, roamed as 

savages in the hills and forests of southern India, the ancient 

Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, completely cut off from them by 
seas, developed a high state of civilisation, obliterating all relies 3 o 
of the primitive stages of their progress. E S E. " 

"n A word about the approximate age in which jslrolthi m mi n | 

"Bx first made his appearance in India will not be. quite out ‘ 

^ e Tt ds surmised by some western seholars that. he * 

Yee “=o in binc about one — | nd La 
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of knowledge to argue that the elipped implements of Bengal 
are of sucha high antiquity (as those of zorope)s though it is 
within the bounds of possibility that they may be,"5* We may, 
therefore, put down the antiquitv of mau in India to be at all 
events a million of years, if not a million and a half. 

Let us now turn back from this long dizression to the other 
geological evidences proving the antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu. 
The existence of the Hájputáná Sea to the south of this region 
down to the end of the Tertiary epoch has already been referred 
to. The large admixture of salt in the sandy soil of the deserts 
of Rájputáná, the salt beds from which even now an abundant 
supply is drawn, and the existence of the Sambhar and other 
lakes whose waters still retain much of the salinity of the Sea, 
all point to the extension of the Arabian Sea up to the confines 
of Sapta-Sindhu on the one hand, and of the Aravalli Hills on 
the other. It is further certain that the Arabian Sea also sent 
up an arm towards the Indus trough and covered a large part 
of the province of Sindh, which is now oecupied by desert and 
the lower course of the Indus. 

As regards the existence of a sea in the northern direction of 
Sapta-Sindhu beyond the Himilaya, the following geological 
evidence collected from the ucyelopedia Brifannica is adduced 
here : 

© There can be no reasonable doubt (1) that the area of the 
Caspian must have formerly been much more extensive than at 
present ; (2) and that it must at some time have had free com- 
munication with the Ocean. It was long since pointed out by 
Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, dry saline deposits, and 
sen-s ells of the same species as those now inhabiting the 

. Cas | |, over a very larze extent of the steppes to the east, 
: north and west of the present basin, ean only be accounted for 
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* ae 2° X D. Bannerjen's History of Pene? (in Bengali), Vol. I, p. 6 (foot-note), 
First ‘Edition. 

J Mr. Bhanford, however, is of opinion that the appearance of xifo in India 

was « far earlior than in Europe, Vide Journal of the oir Society of Bengal, 
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26 RIG-VEDIC INDIA , 
on such a hypothesis, and he traced ont what may probably be 
reerarded as a northern shore-line, along the base of the Mon- 
godjar Hills. Further, the fauna of the Caspian corresponds 
so remarkably with that of the Black Sea on the one side, and 
with that of the Sea of Aral on the other, that it ean searcelv 
be doubted that they were formerly in frre communieation with 
one another, and the line of this communication can be pretty 
certainly traced out by the peculiar lowness of the level. Thus 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, or rather the Sea of 
Azoff, it would have lain across the low-lying portion of the 
steppe which is at present a receptacle for the drainage of the 
surrounding area, forming the long and shallow Lake Manytseh. 
And between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, it probably followed 
both the northern and the southern borders of Ust-Urt, which 
would thus form an isolated platform. If the elevation of 
level were sufficiently great to raise the water of Lake Aral to 
the height which it had in former times (as is shown by various 
clearly discernible landmarks), it would have overflowed a large 
area to the south also, and of this again, some parts of the 
coast-line are traceable. A very slight elevation would bring it 
into communication with the Arctic Sea,’’*> 

“There is much to support this 
view not only in the writings of ancient xeographers and ip 
the incidental notices which have been gleaned from the records 
of early travel, but also in the physical relation of the three 
basins, now forming separate seas... ... Itis a fact of no little 
interest that the existence of a communication between 


The writer then goes on : 


the Aralo-Caspian basin and the Northern Ocean was most 


distinetly affirmed bv Strabo and other ancient zeographers, ? @ 

eu Now as there is strong reason to suspeet, from the evi- 
dence of ent voleanic change in that locality, that the 
opening of the Bosphorous took place within a period whieh 
geologically speaking was very recent, it does not at all seem 


LIS 





** Ency. Brit, Vol. V, pp. 179-180 (Ninth Edition). — 
** Tid, p. 180, — Way 
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» improbable that this évent (which some writers identify with 
the deluge of Deucalion) was the commencement of a series of 
changes by which the * Asiatic Mediterranean’ came to be 
divided into three separate basins whieh now constitute its 
‘survivals. 


) »*51j 


The writer means to say that the level of the European 
Mediterranean Sea having been lower than that of the Asiatie 
Mediterranean, the opening of the Bosphorous caused the 
E water of the latter to be drained off into the former, until both 
“x attained the same level. This draining off of the water from 

the Asiatie Mediterranean left its shallow portions dry, and 
* ebnverted the sea into isolated lakes, and its dry basins into 
extefisive steppes. The writer then arrives at the following 
eonclusion : “Thus it would appear that the condition of the 
Aralo-Caspian area must have undergone very considerable E 
alterations within the historic period." Thée same writer 
. elsewhere says: “ The saltness, not only of the water of the 
re Caspian and Aral Seas, but of that of the numerous lakes. still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formerly covered by the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large admixture of 
salt in the sand that covers what is now its dried-up bed, ean 
only be accounted for on the supposition that this Asiatic Medi- 
terranean was ftself a ‘survival’ of the «tension of the oceante 
area properly so-cat/ed,—retaining not only much of its salinity, 
but a portion of its characteristie fauna, And this conclusion 
devives confirmation from the fact (ascertained by the researches 
‘ of the Russian naturalist Bogdanoff) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the suecession of salt lakes lying to the — 
north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion increases as we 
: approach the Polar Ocean." ? " à 
From the above excerpts, it is clear («) that at an early 
- ^ . geological epoch, a large sea connected with the. Arctic Ocean 
Ls had existed in Central Asia ; (4) that at a later period, this sea 


— — — — — — — —— —— 





+ a Ibid, p. 180. 
?* [bid, p. 181. 
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was converted into an inland sea, covering a large area of 

Central Asia, and extending as far west as the Black Sea, and 

it continued to exist as an Asintie Meditérranean down to the 

dawn of historical times ; and (c) that a voleanie action having t 
opened up the Bosphorous, and joined the Asiatic with the 
European Mediterranean, a vast quantity of water of the for- 
mer was drained off into the latter, leaving the shallow parts 
of the former dry, and the «deeper parts as disconnected and 
isolated lakes. ‘Thus, the existence of a large sea to the north- 
west of Sapta-Sindhu and of the region inhabited by branches 
of the ancient Aryans is an undoubted :xeolozieal fact, and 
proves the hoary antiquity of the land and the Rig-Veda. = 

That this Asiatic Mediterranean extended as far south-east 
as Turkistan will appear from the following extracts : 

" Representatives of all the ‘Tertiary formations are met 
with in Turkistan ; but while in the highlands the strata are 
coast-deposits, they assume an open-sea character in the low : 
lands, and their rich fossil fauna furnishes evidence of the ^ 
gradual shallowing of that sea, until at last, after the Sarma- 
thian period, it became a elosed Mediterranean. During the 
Post-Pliocene period, the sea broke up into several parts united 
by narrow straits. The connexion of Lake Balkash with the 
Sea of Aral ean hardly be doubted; but this portion of the : 
great sea was the first to be divided, While the Sea of Aral 
remained in connexion with the Caspian, the desiccation of the 
Lake Balkash basin, and its break-up into smaller separate * 
basins were already going on. The Quaternary Epoch is 
nted in vast morainie deposits in the valley of the Tian- 

— sban......In the low lands, the Aral-Caspian deposits which dt 

. 3s difficult to separate sharply from the later Tertiary, cover 

the whole area, They eontain shells of molluses now inhabiting 
the Sea of Araland in their petrographical ete cane 
ay: like those of the lower Volga. The limits of the P 
| er ' Aral-Caspian ‘ea have not yet been. fully traced, - - A 
extended some 200 miles north, and more re than 90. miles eas 1e 
the “present, Aral shores. | * marrow pu 'eonhented 1 wi 
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Lake Balkash. "Phe. Ust-Urt Plateau | and the Muzdjar 
(Mongodjar) mountains prevented it from spreading — north- 
westward, and a narrow channel connected it along the Uzboi 
with the Caspian, which sent a broad wulf to the east, spread 
up to the Volga, and was connected by the Manytsch with the 
Black Sea basin. Great interest, geological and historical, 
thus attaches to the recent changes undergone by the basin," *^ 

As regards Eastern Turkistan, the following extracts will 
be found interesting in connection with the existence of another 
large sea in Central Asia : 

" Lob-nor now consists of two basins, but the largest of 
them, although it has an area four times as large as that of 
the Lake of Geneva, ean hardly be eallel a lake, since its 
greatest depth is less than 20 feet, while reeds rise 20 feet 
above the thin film of water, and extend far beyond its shores, 
In fact, the whole of the region, notwithstanding its consider- 
able altitude above the ocean, has but recently emerged from 
under water. During the later portion of the Tertiary period, 
it was covered with one immense Mediterranean sea, and even 
during the Post-Pliccene period, was occupied by a lake...The 
desiecation of East Turkistan must have gone on, within 
historical time, at a much more rapid rate than geologists seem 


prepared to admit." ' ! 


The existence of vast inland seas in Central Asia down to 
recent geological times is thus undoubted. The question now is 
whether the region, inhabited by the ancient Aryans, extended 
as faras East Turkistan, close to the confines of the Central 


Asian seas. On this question, the following observations ma A 


by Lassen will throw some light :— 

“Tt appears very probable that at the dawn of history, East 
Turkistan was inbabitel by an Aryan population, the ancestors 
of the present Slavonic and Teutonic races, and that a civilisa- 
tion, not inferior to that of Bactriana, had al.eady developed 





“0 Bney. Brit., Vol. XXIII, p. 634 (Ninth Edition). — "- 
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at that time in the region of the Tariin."'* Whether these 
Aryan people were the ancestors of the Slavonie and the 
Teutonie races is quite another matter with whieh we are not 
here concern All that we need note here ig that a scholar 
like Lassen holds that at the dawn of history, East Turkistan 
was inhabited by an Aryan population. 

I shall not, therefore, -be. wrong, if I conelude that the 
region inhabited by the ancient Aryans extended as far north 
as Baetriana and Eastern Turkistan in recent geological 
times that saw the early dawu of history. 

From an examination and diseussion of the above geological 
evidences is clearly proved the existence of the four seas 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda, round abont the region, inhabited 
by the ancient Aryans, which included Sapta-Sindhu on the 
south, Bactriana and Eastern Turkistan on the north, Gándhára 
on the west, and the upper valleys of the Ganges and the 
 Yamuná on the east. The age of the Rig-Veda, therefore, 
must be as old as the existence of these four seas in ancient 
times. — * 

A A3 Ww | 
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. CHAPTER III 


Rig.Vedic evidencewupportiog the Geologicn] evidence dnd proving the  vngt 
Antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu. 


It is a pity that well-known Western Sanskrit scholars have 
sometimes studied the Rig-Veda in a most superficial and 
perfunctory manner, and drawn conclusions which are not at 
all warranted by the evidences found in the sacred Seripture, 
For instance, Professor A. A. Maedonell in his History of 
Sanskrit Literatuie has observed that the Indo-Aryans were 
not directly familiar with the ocean. I will quote his very 
words below :— 

“ The southward migration of the Aryan invaders does not 
appear to have extended at the time when the hymns of the 
Hig-Veda were composed, much beyond the point where the 
united waters of the Punjab flow into the Indus. The ocean 
mas probably Known only from hearsay, for no mention is made 
of the numerous mouths of the’ Indus, and fishing, one of the 
main occupations on the banks of the Lower Indus at the 
present day, is quite ignored. The word for fish (wa/sya) indeed 
only oceurs once, though various kinds of animals, birds, and 
insects are so frequently mentioned. This accords with the 
character of the rivers of the Punjab and Eastern Kabulistan, 
which are poor in fish, while it contrasts with the intimate 
knowledge of fishing letrayed by the Vajur-Veda, which was 
composed when the Aryans had spread much farther to the 
east, and doubtless also to the south. The word which later 
is the regular name for ‘Ocean’ (Saw-ndra) seems therefore, in 
agreement with the etymological sense (‘collection of waters’), to 
mean in the Rig-Veda only the lower course of the Indus, 
which, after receiving the waters of the Punjab, is so wide that 
a boat in mid-stream is invisible from the bank. It has been 
noted in recent times that the natives in this region Speak of 
the river as the ‘Sea of Sindhu’ and indeed the word Sindhu 
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(river) in several passages of the Z^g-le/a has practically the 
sense of the ‘sea.’ Metaphors such as would be used by a 
people familiar with the ocean are lacking in the JZt/g-PFeda. 
All references to navigation point only to the crossing of rivers 
in boats, impelled by oars, the main object being to reach the 
other bank (pra). ‘This action suggested a favourite figure, 
whieh remained familiar throughout Sanskrit Literature. Thus 
one of the poets of the Rig-Veda invokes Agni with the words 
‘Take us across all woes and dangers as across the river 
(Sindhu) in a boat’; and in the later Sanskrit Literature one 
who has accomplished his purpose or mastered his subject is 
very frequently described as ‘having crossed the farther shorg’ 
(ydraga). The Atharva-Veda, on the other hand, contains 
some passages showing that its composers were acquainted with 
the ocean." * 5 E 

I must candidly confess here that I was never more sur- 
prised in my life than when L first read the above paragraph. 
For, I have come across innamerable passages in the Rig- Veda, 
in which the word Sandro, meaning the Sea, occurs. Professor 
Maedonell contends, from the -so-called etymological meaning 
of the word Samudra (collection of waters), that the lower " 
course of the Indus, united by its several tributaries, was | 
denoted by that name ; but if that were so, what would be the 
meaning of the ** Eastern and the Western Samudras," in both | - 
of which the deity named Kesh, or the Sun, used ds Fish 
(Rig. X. 136.5). If the Indus be identified with the. Western 
Samudra, what was the Purva Samudra ?^ There was no 
river like the Indus in the eastern part of the Punjab ; and ‘the 
Sarasvati, and the Ganges and the Yamuná in their upp 
courses near Sapta-Sindhu, were only small streams in a — = 
parison with the Indus, , What would again be the me i ing. ol 
“the four Samndras” mentioned in Rig. PX 52-6 | 
(Ow. 2 * The Sindhus (or en} were enun 
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oceupied its place, it was called by the old name, and the term 
Sindhu came to denote a river as well 


water ‘that wets and floods the dry land by the rising and 


verse in iba river Sarasvati. has been described to flow 
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the Rig-Veda, and not four ; and “the four Samudras," if they 
were simply rivers, would be quite meaningless. The distine- 
tion between the words Síundhu and Siamudra has been most 
clearly drawn in Rig. VIII. 6.4 (Sawndriyeva Sindhayah)', 
where it has been saul that all mankind bow before Indra 
through fear, as the SiudAvs i.e. the rivers, (or the mouths of 
the Indus, if you please), do their obeisance to the Samudra 
i.e, the Ocean ; as also in Rig. VILL. 92, 22, where it has been 
said that all offerings of Sowa reach Indra, just as all the Sind hos 
enter into the Samudra. The word Stadsu has also been used 
ip the Rig-Veda to denote the sea, as, for iustance, when the = 
Acvins have been called Sindinu-mélarah (Rig. TA6.2), ‘sons . 
whose mother is Sindhu’ or the Ocean, because they, being the 

predursors of the Dawn’, were seen to come out, as it were, 

from the womb of the Eastern Sea. Here Sind/n cannot mean | 
"the Indus" because the Acvins do not rise from the western 
horizon ; nor does it mean "river," because there was no river 
of wide expanse like the Indus in the east, from whose bosom 
they might be said to rise. But it is just possible that the 
idea of the sea was first obtained by the ancient Aryans of the 
Tertiary Epoch from the sea that oceupied the Indus trough, 
which was called Sindiu, and that afterwards when that sca 
was filled up with alluvium, and the present river Sindhu 





* sea; To avoid this 
confusion, however, the word Samudra was probably afterwards 


coin ned to mean the ocean. Hut the etymological meaning of 
the word is not “a collection of waters" but a vast expanse of 













swelling tides. And this is the chief characteristic feature of an 
ocean or Sea de is in this sense that the word is used in. the 
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Rájputáná Sea; as also in the verse where all rivers (Sindhus) 
are sail to be flowing into the Sumudra. The sea or Samudra 
was supposed by the ancient Aryans not only to extend over the 
earth, but also over the vast expanse of the sky in the form > 
of watery vapours, from which water descended on the earth in. ' 
torrents of rain. (Rig. X. 98.12 ; also X. 53.9). This gives us 
a pretty good idea that the Aryans formed of the wide extent : 
of the ocean, which was certainly larzer than the width of the 

largest river in Sapta-Sindhu. - The unfathomable depth of the 1 
sea was also used as a simile to denote the magnitude of one's " * 
greatness (Rig. VII. 33.8). As regards fishing, there is A 
whole Sukta (VIII. 67) that describes the plaintive prayer of 
fishes, caught in a net. It might be a figurative description. — 
of the pitiful ery of men caught in the meshes of sin and world- 
liness. But such a figure of speech would never have been used, 

if fishing with nets was not a familiar scene in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu. Fish is also mentioned in Rig. X. 68.8. Professor '- 
Maedonell's assumption, therefore, that the ancient Aryans were Be c 
nof alirectly acquainted with the ocean is simply gratuitous i - 
and not warranted by evidence. ‘The very numerous mention of  , 3i 
the word Samudra in the Rig-Veda quite aceords with thew per- =~ 
fect knowledge of the four seas that surrounded the landof ^ . 
Sapta-Sindhu. That the Aryans navigated the seas and “were ic 
acquainted with the art of navigation would appear from the ert 
fact that they had  sea-going vessels, propelled «by one + 
hundred oars (Rig T 116-5), and also furnished with - 
wings, Le. sails (Rig. X. 143.5) "Phe dimension of — «5... 
a vessel that is propelled by one hundred oars would . 
be very much larger than that of an  ordinar -e ] 
ptem and fed for athe Indust evel 
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for proteetion.* It was, in fact, a shoreless and limitless ocean, 
| with nothing but water.and water on every side. Islands ( Z)ripas) 
à have also been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (I. 169.3). The Aryan 
merchants used to “ plough” the seas with their vessels in quest of 
wealth (Rig. I. 46.2), and they offered prayers to the Ocean before 
undertaking a voyage (Rig. LV. 44.6). Merchants possessed 
Heets of merchantmen which they sent across the seas for the 
, purposes of trade. (Rig. I. 48.3). It is said that Bhujyu, at 
. the direction of his father, King Tugra, organized an expedition 
fo punish some reecaleitrant islanders, and it was during this 
voyage that he was shipwrecked and reseued by the Acvins, 
- , (Séyana). Indra is said to have crossed the ocean and brought 
. ~. back to the shores of Sapta-Sindhu Yadu and Turboe who had 
. * left their country and lived on the J'arlher shores of the ocean as 
unannointed kings, probably in a new colony of their own. (Rig, 
.^ VIL. 120,12 and IV. 30.17). They were thus reseued from 
Qo barbarism into which they had probably been relapsing, ent off 
'—* "^ as they were from their own kith and kin by the intervening 
4 * sea (Rig. I. 54.6). Vasistha is said to have made a sea-vo rage 
" .. with Varuna, and he himself hag deseribed how the voyage was 
- . enjoyed, and the vessel rocked and rolled over the waves. ( Rig, 
: * (VIL. 788,3). Varuna was the lord of tbe ocean, living below the 
' . waters (Rig. VII. 49.4), ina palace with a thousand doors or 
| “ent (Rig. VII. 88.5) which probably mean the thousand 
rivers that fall into it. He is said to have stretched the ocean. 
(Rie. NIT, 87.6), and known. the differen ules or lines, along. 
whieh ships were navigated. (Rig. I. ). As Wastin was 
identified. with the wide ocean below, so he was also identified 
wit no — sky of the night, with his thousand eyes. 
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glittering and sparkling in the darkness in the shape of the 
stars. From the above references, it would be quite clear to our 
readers that the ocean was an object familiar to the Rig- Vedie 
Aryans, and this is quite consistent, as I have said, with the 
existence of the four seas round about ancient Sapta-Sindhu. . 
Do not the above evidences Ahoroughly contradict Professor 
Maedonell’s assumption that the ancient Aryans knew the ocean 

only from hearsay and had no direct knowledge of it? This is a 
glaring instance and proof positive of the way in which wrong 
judgments are sometimes formed through bias and preconceived : 
ideas. * 

Besides the mention of the four seas, thee are many other 
evidences in the Kig-Veda to prove the antiquity of the Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindhu. That they regarded the land as their orizinal 
home would appear from the fact that the region between the 
Sarasvati and the Sindhu (the Indus’ was ealled the “ God- 
fashioned region, or source of life and production.” (Derakrita 9 
Joni)" The descriptive phrase oecurs in Riz. III. 33.4, where - 
the two rivers Hipéór and the Qutudri (the Beasgand the Sutlej) 
have been made to say that, swollen with water, they are ad- 
vancing towards the *' God-fashioned region."* This sentiment 

— — — — — 


* In this connection, it will not be out of place to mention here Professor 
Wilson's views on the subject: “ They (the Rig-Vedie Aryans) were a mari. 
time and mercantile people......Not only are the Suktas familiar with the 
ocean and ‘its phenomena, but we have merchants described as pressing 












j earnestly on board ship forthe sake of gain, and we havé a — 
against & foreign island or continent (dvipa) frustrated by a ship A 
"E (Wilson's Translation of the Rig-Veda. Intro: p. xli, Second Ed. 1 2E 
us ^ Yoni here means griha or abode (vide Ynska's Nighwnta ITT, 4) Y T 
— means “ water,” and Devakrita Yout may mean , Weter made by Abe) n" in 
* words, “the ocean," Bat the meaning that the rivers 1 “ae - 







(Ode irda the " God-made home or region " of the Aryans seems. 
p iuh as it is supported. by Manu Who Redeiien ha rigio 
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about the sacredness of the region was in a later age echoed by 
Manu in his celebrated Samhita, in which the region between 
the Sarasvatiand the Drishadvati has been deseribed as the ** God- 
fashioned country " ( Devanirmita DLeca).* Further, in Rie, EH. 
11.16, the Sarasvati has been deseribed as “ the best of mothers, 
the best of rivers, and the bestipf ceoddesses,"" and in Rik 17 of 
the same Sukta, this sacred river has been described to be the 
support of all (life), which probably means that all animals were 
evolved in the region of the Sarasvati,!^ This certainly aecords 
with the geologieal fact that the Punjab was the most ancient 
life-producing region in India. It will be in. the recollection of 
«ur readers that in the famons Siwflik beds within the sub- 
Himálayan range have been found the vast stores of extinct 
~ mammalia, and it is significant that the  Sarasvati has its 
source in the Himálaya in that region. The Rig-Vedie Aryans 
^ must have been aware of the existence of these vast stores of 
X extinct mammalia to justify them in saying that the Sarasvati 
was the source and support of all life. 
Another evidence (though of a negative kind) of the anti- 
*  quity of the Rig-Veda and of the Indo-Arvans is the total 
absence of any mention init of the great Deluge which is 
‘referred to in the ./Aarra-Feda and related in the (atapatha 
' Brihdmana and later Sanskrit Literature, such as the Mabá- 
" * “Bharata and the Puránas. "The Deluge is also mentioned in the 
.—5* Gilgamesh Epie of Babylonia, in another Babylonian account of 
* it left by Berossus, in the ancient flood-lezend of Egypt with 
whieh the name of Tem, “the father of human beings " is 
associated, in the classical accounts of Greece, and lastly in the 
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Biblical account of the Great Flood from which Noah saved 
himself along with the seeds of all floras and faunas. Whether 
all these different accounts refer and point to the one and the 


same event, it is very difficult to ascertain; but there can be no 


doubt that the occurrence was a real event, at any rate, in India. v 
Whatever may have been the time of its happening, one thing : 


stands out clear and certain, that the Deluge as mentioned in the 
Catapatha Firdimana oceurred long after the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda Samhita had been composed ; for if it had happened 


before or during the period of their composition, there was ; 
every likelihood of its being mentioned or referred to some- cT 


where in the Rig-Veda. The accounts of the flood as found 1g 

the Catapatha — H5/^»sapa, and io the Babyloman story of 

Berossus and the Gilgamesh Epic differ in one material aspect, 

which is worth mentioning here. While Manu's Flood seems 

to have been caused by the swelling of the sea situated to the 

south of the land in whieh he lived, and carried his ship : 

northward to the “ Northern Mountain "" ( Utfara Girt), meaning 

of course the Himálaya, the Babylonian account of Berossus 

speaks of “a deluge of rain" whieh continued for “three days," 

and the Epic of Gilgamesh also mentions of “heavy rains" 

pouring down from “black clouds,” which made the earth look 

like the sea. The Biblieal account of the flood similarly men- 

tions that it was caused by heavy downpourings for '*forty days 

and forty nights" (Genesis, VII. 12). The Indian Flood, not 

having been caused by heavy rainfall must therefore have —* 

been caused by violent voleanic action which seems to have 

some connection with the disappearance of the Rájputünáà Sea, 

situated to the south of Sapta-Sindhu. The bed of this sea 

. was probably suddevly upheaved, displacing and scattering 

— the vast volume of water, which caused a flood in —* — 
Dass e and covered the. lower regions of — for - 
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very likely generated *vast volumes of watery vapours, which, 
having partly been carried westward, might have been pre- 
cipitated in Babylonia in a deluge of rain, causing a flood in 
that country. The rest, having been carried northward, was 
probably precipitated in Airyana Vaejo and Bactriana as snow, 
causing those regions to be invaded by ice. But there is 
reason to suppose that the flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
Deluge in Babylonia were not simultaneous events. The flood 
in Sapta-Sindhu, if caused by the upheaval of the bed of the 
ájputáná Sea, and the displacement of its waters, must have 
ogeurred long before the Deluge took place in Babylonia, as 
the existence of Tertiary and Secondary strata across the 
desert of Rájputáná from Sindh towards the flank of the 
Aravalli mountains would seem to indicate. The Deluge in 
Babylonia must therefore be traced to some other cause, which, 
I believe, was the desiccation of the Central Asiatic Mediterra- 
nean Sea in Eastern Turkistan, of which Lake Lob Nor is the 
remnant. The vast volumes of watery vapours, thus generated, 
probably passed southward ande caused a deluge of rain in 
Babylonia, of which mention is made in the Gilgamesh Epic 
and the account of Berossus. Noah’s flood which also was 
caused by heavy downpours of rains may have been a simul- 
taneous event with the Babyloman and the Egyptian floods. 
In Ancient Greece, according to Xenophon, there were no less 
than five deluges, and the last that happened in the reign of 


Deucalion “was produced by the inundation of the water of the - 


river Peneus whose regular course was stopped by an earth- 
quake near Mount Ossa and Olympus,” and “is supposed fo 
have happened 1503 years B.C.”'' The opening of the 
Bosphorous, which caused the water of the Aralo-Caspian Sea 
to flow into the European Mediterranean, must also have 
occasioned an inundation of the low-lying coasts of Asia 
ee Africa, and Greeee, facing the Mediterranean. If, as 
— by some European — — opening of the 
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Bosphorous took place in the reign of Deucalion about 1503 
B.C., the disappearance of the undivided Aralo-Caspian Sea 
which extended as far as the Black Sea must bave occurred in 
early historical times, and the theory of Professor Maxmiiller 
and others about the Central Asiatic home of the Aryans 
would thus fall to the ground, in as much as Central Asia 
would not afford suflicient pasturage to the cattle of a large 
pastoral people as the ancient Aryans are supposed to have 
been, and especially because we find them already settled in 
Sapta-Sindhu long before that event. As Dr. Isaac Taylor 
remarks : '* A semi-nomadie pastoral people, such as the primi- 
tive Aryans doubtless were, must have required a vast space 
to nurture the cattle necessary for their support. A Tartar 
family in Central Asia requires tbree hundred heads of cattle, 
and occupies rather more than three thousand acres. Hence a 
tribe consisting of 10,000 people would occupy from 4000 to 
6000 square miles."'* North-western Asia and Central Asia, 
having been in ancient times covered by large seas, would not 
afford the pastoral Aryans suffieient space for themselves and 
their cattle, but the level plains of the Punjab, interseeted as 
they are by broad rivers, would afford them such space. 

_ It may be urged that to prove the antiquity of the Rig- Veda 
from the absence of any mention of the Deluge in that sacred 
work would be an instance of argumentum er silentio ; 5 Tor. the 
event may have occurred within the long period during 


sity for mentioning it in any hymn, simply because the Rig 
. — . Meda was not a chronicle of the principal events of the age. 
d | There i is undoubtedly some force in this argume : 
21 Á— has been referred to in the A 
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and the Catapatha Bráhmana, in whieh it has been referred 
to more than onee. It is indeed extremely difficult to try to 
fix the period of time in which the flood took place or the 

E HRájputáná sea disappeared. But it may be safely surmised 

P that it took place long after some of the most ancient hymns 
of the Rig-Veda had been composed, for we find mention made 
in the latter of the Sarasvati flowing into the Sea, which 
eould be no other than the Rájputáná Sea. If the disappearance 
of the sea was synchronous with the flood, and the sea be 

~ + proved to have existed up to the dawn of the Quaternary 
tra, the flood must have occurred sometime in that Era, 
long long before Noah's Deluge or the flood in Babylonia took 
place. 

Another evidence of the antiquity of the Rig-Veda and of 
the Aryans of Sapta-Sindha is the reference in some of the 
hymns to extensive seismic disturbances, causing upheavals and 

. depressions of land and frequent earthquakes of great intensity. 
E: In Rig. IL. 12.2, we read that the great Indra made the agitated 
and troubled earth firm, and controlled the angry mountains that 
also must have shown signs of agitation and voleanie action.'* 
In Rig. II. 17.5. it has been stated that Indra made the shifting 
mountains immovable by his prowess.'® ‘The word for 





" 
* Rig HH. 12. 2 is as follows :— A3 
|: wfa4t suyawrenuzswu. udarquafua! wang) a} waited fus 
~ se 2 GHpgp arava SPTISERES di 
ds. The English translation of the above is as follows :— 
" He who fixed firm the moving earth; who tranquilized the — 


mountains ; who spread the spacious firmament; who consolidated the 
- _ heaven ; he, men, is Indra." : 


4 '" Rig. HI. 17. 5 is as follows — — 





* The English — is as followa:— © 
: «By. his strength he fixed the wandering mountains; he directed i: 
| (downward. 


a A: 










| — — he stayed t the heaven — falling.” 





course of the waters ; | he upheld the earth, the nurse n all 
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mountains in the original is parvatdés which has also been used 
in the Rig-Veda to mean ‘clouds,’ in as much as they look like 
mountains. The above Art may, therefore, be also interpreted 
to mean that Indra made the shifting clouds immovable before 
pouring down rain. But read the following translation of Rig. 
I. 63. 1 :—** All created objects and animals, the mountains, and 
all other. hard and large objects that exist trembled through fear 
of thee (Indra) like the rays of the sun in. the sky."!^ In this 
hymn the word girayah does not mean “ clouds " but really hard 
-and solid mountains. Read again the following translation of 4 
Rig. I. 62. 5 :—'* O Indra, thou hast levelled down the higeh 
grounds of the earth."'* These acts of the great Indra &n- 
doubtedly refer to violent earthquakes and voleanie actions, 
It ean thus be inferred that the ancient Aryans were pretty 
familiar with frequent earthquakes of great lotensity, that 
caused marked alterations in the landscape and the physical 
features of the country by depressing high grounds, uplifting A 
hills and shifting them to other places. The followi "ng extracts . 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica will be found interesting in 
this connection: “ The great “disturbance which has resulted in 
the formation of the existing chain of the Himálayas took place 
after the deposition of the Eocene beds.  Disturbanees even 
greater in amount occurred after. the deposition of the Pliocene 
beds. The eocenes of the sub-Himálayan range were deposited 
ps upon uncontorted Palwozoie rocks, but the whole has since been 
- — — — —— a M—— M a M Ha — ——— has 
‘© Rig. I. 68, 1.— 
ae a RRA arme: sferdruéran: | 
Mann: ae4a faa fieafsce faaregrwra: facta y 
T | .. "Indra, thou art tho mighty one, who becoming manifest in (the hour of) 
alarm, didst sustain by energies heaven and earth; then, through. (fear ot 
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violently disturbed. There are some indications that the dis- 
turbing forces were more severe to the eastward during middle 
Tertiary times, and that the wars action to the westward was of 
later date. It seems highly probable that the elevation of the 
mountain ranges and the depression of the Indo-Gangetic plains 
were closely related...... Probably both are due to almost con- 
temporary movements of the earth’s crust. The alluvial deposits 
prove depression in quite recent geological times ; and within 
the Himálayan region, earthquakes are still common, while in 
the Peninsular India, they are rare.”'* The recent violent 
earthquake in the Kangra valley, that caused very widespread 
déstruction, corroborates this view. 

We can therefore safely conelude that if the Aryans lived in 
Sapta-Sindhu even in Pliocene times and the close of the Tertiary 
Era, they witnessed violent seismic disturbances, resulting in the 
elevation of mountains and the depression of high grounds, all of 
which they attributed;to the prowess of the dreaded Indra. The 
ancient Vedie bards also attributed to Indra the acts of causing 
the Indus in its upper course to flow northward (Rig. II. 15. 6) 
and of eutting with his thunderbolt paths through rocky barriers 
for all the rivers ofj{/Sapta-Sindhu to flow into the ocean. (Rig. 
II, 13. 3). The Indus now flows in a north-western direction on 
the north of Kashmir; but probably in ancient times, 1t had a 
direet southward course which must have been obstructed by 
rocks falling into it, or new rocks or hills rising ucross it, there- 
by ehanging its course northward. 

There are many other Rig-Vedic evidences to prove its anti- 
quity which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 





'* Ency, Brit vol. xii, p. 726 (Ninth Edition). 
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vs Professor E. W. Hopkins in his work entitled 74e Ze/igions 

of India (1595) thus comments on the Rig-Vedie Aryans’ 

knowledge of the ocean (p. 34) : 

* Some scholars believe that this people had already heard 

of the two oceans (/.¢., the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 

Sea).  'This point again is doubtful in the extreme. No "4 

deseriptions imply a knowledge of ocean, and the word for 

ocean means merely a ‘confluence’ of waters, or in general a 

zreat oceanic body of water hike the air. As the Indus is too 

wide to be seen across, the name may apply in most cases to 

this river." The hollowness of this view, entertained by Prof. 

Macdonell also, has been exposed in this chapter. 

With regard to the Kastern and the Western Samudras, 

* mentioned in Rig X. 136.5 im which the God Kesfe (i.e., the X 
: Sun) is said to dwell, Prof. Hopkins says (p. 34): “An allu- 
sion to ‘eastern and western floods,’ which is beld by some to 
be conclusive evidence for a knowledge of the two seas, is taken 
by others to apply to the air-oceans.” But the air-ocean is —' 
really one and not two, extending over the anfariksha or the 
"a. sky from the east to the west uninterruptedly, and there i is no 
- . . reason why the Vedic bard should divide it into two, - when the 
ie Sun may be said to dwell in it all along in his j journey — 
* east to west. Prof. Hopkins, probably realizing the absui I 
SA of this interpretation, proceeds to explain the — 
sown way: * The expression may apply simply 1 to rivers, for it. 
x js said that the Ms and rec — — e 12 
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the Eastern Samudra er “flood,” for there was no large vivet 

like the Indus on the east * This question remains unanswered. 

The Professor says: “One late verse alone speaks of the Sarasvati ^ 

* pouring into the ocean, and this would indjcate the Arabian E 

: Sea," But in the foot-note, he says: ‘ Here the Sarasvati 

ean be only the Indus "—a view followed by Mr. Ragozin. 

This only goes to show the extreme length scholars are 

apt to go in order to prove their pet theory. If they made an "o 

effort to understand the meaning of the passage in the light of 

the results of geological investigations, they would never have 

ilentified the sea into which the Sarasvati flowed with the 

Arabian Sea, or the Sarasvati with the Indus. The Sea, as we 

lave seen, was no other than the RAjputAnA Sea, and the i 
Sarasvati was the same river as it is at present, though it is | 

now merely a skeleton of its former greatness in consequence of $ 

a different distribution of land and water, and great climatic . 

3 changes in recent times. The Western scholars have proceeded 

on the assumption that the distribution of land and water and 

"the condition of the rivers in the Punjab are nearly the same | 

now as they were in Riy-Védic times, and not being able to Pe 

harmonize the Rig-Vedie description of the Sarasvati with its | 

present attenuated condition, have sometimes identified it with 

the Indus, and sometimes with the Avestic Harahvati, the name 

of a river in ancient Arachosia. “The Sarasvati river" says o 

Prof. Hopkins, “may have been originally one with the 

m Arghandáb (on whieh is Kándáhár), for the Persian name of | 

this river (* becomes /) is Harahvati, and it is possible that it * 

was really this river, and not the Indus which was first lauded as 

" ~~ the Sarasvati. " (p. 31). This again shows a hopeless confusion of 

~ ideas. If the Indus was the Samudra into which the Harahvati — 
flow «1, then it could not possibly be the Western Samudra i > 

whiel ht T God Keshi sank down to rest; for admittedly 

 Rig-Ve die Aryans knew of lands, mountains and rivers, | situated 

" (dns —** (o the west of the Indus, over which | h — 

* ne. | rh » rising ng and the setting. of the Sus on oul} be 
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shores were unknown and invisible, and which presented a 
boundless appearance. This condition could not be fulfilled in 
the case of the Indus in the west or any river in the east of 
Sapta-Sindhu. The irresistible conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Eastern and the Western Semudras really refer to seas to the 
immediate east and west of Sapta-Sindhu. The Rig-Vedic 
Sarasvati was the same as the present attenuated river of that 
name in the Punjab, as would appear from its joint mention 
with the Drishadvati and the ApayA in Rig III. 23.4. The 
Sarasvati having been the most sacred river of the early Aryans, 
—made famous in sacred songs,—it is not improbable that the 
Tranian branch of the Aryans, after their expulsion from Sapta- 
Sindhu, named a river of Araehosia into which they had 
migrated, after the most sacred river of the mother-country. 
As regards the two seas, the Eastern and the Western, Prof. 
Hopkins has fallen into an error by identifying them respectively 
with the Bay of Bengal and the present Arabian Sea, whose 
knowledge on the part of the Rig-Vedic Aryans cannot be sup- 
ported by any internal evidence of the Rig-Veda. If he could 
only identify them with the “Eastern Sea over the Gangetie 
trough, and an arm of the Arabian Sea running up the present 
province of Sindh, he would have found the Rig-Vedie deserip- 
tion of the seas quite consistent. He is probably right in saying 
that '*as a body, the Aryans of the Rig-Veda were certainly 
not aequainted with either ocean," namely, the Arabian Sea or 
the Bay of Bengal. But his interpretation of the words, 


Samudra and Sarasvati, like that of Prof. Macdonell and other 


Vedie scholars, is undoubtedly wrong and misleading. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Further Rig-Vedic Evidence about the Antiquity of the Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindha. 


Mr. B. G. Tilak in his Orion has proved from astronomical 
statements found in the Vedie Literature that “ the Vernal 
Equinox was in the constellation of Mriga or Orion about 4500 
B.C ," when, he believes, some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
were composed. ‘The evidence adduced by him has not, however, 
been regarded as conclusive by some European savants, though 
Sanskrit scholars like Professor Bloomfield, Dr. Biilher and 
others acknowledged the foree of his arguments. From a state- 
ment in the Tatttiriya Bréhmana (V. 4.1.5) which says that 
" Brihaspati, or the Planet Jupiter, was first discovered when 
confronting or nearly oeculting the star Tishya,” Mr. V. B. 
Kelkar has shown that the observation was possible only at 
about 4650 B. C., which goes to confirm independently Mr. 
Tilak’s conclusions about the age of some of the hymns.' As 
Professor Bloomfield observed while noticing Mr. Tilak's Orion 
in his address on the occasion of the eighteenth anniversary of 
John Hopkin's University, **the language and literature of the 
Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as to place with it the real 
beginnings of Aryan life...... These in all probability and in all 
due moderation, reach back several thousands of years more"? 
This suggests the hoary antiquity of the Aryan civilisation, 
whether in Sapta-Sindhu or elsewhere it does not matter. It 
should be borne in mind in this connection that the //-Feda 
Samhita is only a collection of hymns which were composed not 
at particular period, but at different periods of time, one 
group separated from another by probably thousand of years, 


and — banded over to posterit" from generation to generation. 


HB x e —— Home in the Vedas, Preface p. ii. 
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There is distinct mention in the Rig-Veda of the hymns having 
come down from the ancestors of the Aryans from olden times, 
clothed in new language (Rig. III. 39. 2). The composition of 
the earliest hymns, therefore, would take us back to several 
thousand years more than 4500 B. C. and “ the real beginnings 
of Aryan life " would be assigned to time immemorial, during 
whieh lone period the archaic language of the hymns, having 
proved unintelligible, had to be changed into Vedie Sanskrit. 
This inference is quite in accord with the geological facts men- 
tioned in Chapter IT. 

There are many other evidences of the antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda and Sapta-Sindhu, some of which are enumerated below :-«- 

|l. Indra is said to have given lands to the Aryans in Sapta- 
Sindhu to live in (Rig. IV. 26.2), and protected them in every 
way by causing timely rains to fall, and the corn to grow. The 
rains, however, used to be withheld hy Vritra, the demon of 
drought, in his eapaeious cloud-body, which cansed great distress 
to the people; but Indra invariably came to their reseue by 
killing the demon and letting loose the flood of imprisoned 
| water. Vritra has been describéd in the Rig-Veda as an Adz, or 
erpent,and judging by his epithet Dera or bright (Rig. LI. 32.12), 
eh is seldom applied to a demon, it seems to me that he was 









probably identified by the ancient Vedie bards with the zig-zag 


lightning that flashed through black clouds, followed by a loud 
clap of thunder, whieh the Aryans imagined to bave been pro- 
m duced by the hurling of the bolt against him by Indra in his 


— deadly straggle with him. "The demon, who has been described 
in several hymns as MZyd/i or guileful, seemed always to elude * 


E the aim of Indra by as suddenly appearing in one place a die 
" — appearing from another. And very hard, long and a arduou 
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I. 32. 1, the Vedie bard says : “I will relate the valiant deeds 
that Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, first performed.’ 
After this brief prelude, he proceeds to narrate them, saying 
that Indra slew Ahi, the serpent, and then caused rains to fall. 
The Ahi that he slew was the jirsf-bor» of all the Ahis 
(prathamajam ahtindm) (Rig. |. 32. 3). With the slaying of 
the Ahi, his trickeries also were destroyed, and Indra cleared the 
horizon of all his foes by causing the Sun and the Dawn to shine 
and the blue sky to appear (Rig. I. 32.4). The dead body 
of Vritra fell down into the rivers, crushing them by its weight, 
and the glistening waters that he had encompassed within his 
body during his life-time, flowed over it, and it lay below them. 
The arch-enemy of Indra thus fell into “the long sleep” that 
knows no waking (Rig. I. 32. 10). After describing the 
defeat and death of the Ahi in the above hymns, the bard extols 
Indra's deeds by saying how he cleverly warded off the blows 
aimed at him by Vritra, by diffusing himself like a horse-tail, * 
and how he won the cows (7.e., the rain-laden clouds or the solar 
rays) and the Soma juice, and how he opened the flood-gates of 


the Seven Sindhus or rivers (Rig.* I. 32, 12). It would thus - 


appear that the /i/s/ va/orous deed of Indra was performed tn the 
Land of the Seven Rivers or Sapta-Stadiu, and it was there th 
Indra killed the jirst-darn of the Ahis. 


Now, this legend about the killing of the jfirst-dorn of the 


Ahis in Sapta-Sindhu, handed down to the Vedic bard from his — 


remote ancestors, takes us back at once to the dim past that 
witnessed the first dawning of the Aryan mind to a sensible 
realization of the physical happenings in the world of the primi- 
tive Aryan thinker who seemed to have grasped and unravelled, 
for the first time, the mystery of clouds and lightning and 
in-fall. Verily, the distressing drought, was the 
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work of the wicked Ahi who absorbed the “water of life" im 
his capacious cloud-body ; and verily, it was the mighty Indra, 
the beneticent deity, who took up his dreadful thunderbolt | to 
wage war against the powerful Ahi, and continued the struggle 
deftly and vizorously till he succeeded iu vanquishing and laying 
him low. It was a grand discovery, probably the grandest to 
the primitive Aryan, opening up, as it did, a magnificent vista 
of thought and moral visions that went on widening in seope 
and grandeur with the progress of time. The discovery of the 
Ahi and Indra must have been simultaneous, and the Ahi whom 
Indra was first seen to slay necessarily became the first-born of 
the Ahis, who however appeared, year after year, by a mysterious 
process of resuscitation. But it was enough that he was slain for 
the time being, and the imprisoned waters released and the herd 
of cows, in the shape of the clouds (or the obstructed solar rays) 
set free and won back by the mighty Indra, and the bright Sun 
and the beautiful Dawn, and the bright blae sky freed from his 
trammels to gladden men's hearte again. It was a most wonder- 
ful, glorious and beneficent deed that the great Indra performed 
for th: benefit of the world, Which deserved to be sung in 
joyous strains, and handed down to posterity to be sung for all 
time to come. And so was it sung in hymns, which were handed 


down from generation to generation, clothed in new and feliei- | 


tous language as suited the taste and needs of ever-changing 
time,—a fact which one of the greatest bards of the Rig-Veda 
joyously proclaimed in the following beautiful verse which, for 
its naive simplicity and wealth of truth, possesses an intrinsic 
value of its own, not generally appreciated or recognised :5. 


“(O Indra), the hymn, chanted long before (the rise of the 


Sun), that awakens (thee) by being sung at sacrifices, is old and 


has come ath to us fum our ——— clothed in "white and. 


— —— —€— 


wem sum —— 
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We need not at all wonder at the fact that this beneficent 
deed of the great Indra, together with the other valiant deeds that 
he performed for the good of the early Aryans who were strug- 
gling, through a mysterious impulse, towards light, should have 
made a deep and abiding impression on their mind, and raised 
Indra in their estimation to the first place in the hierarchy of 
their gods. The ancient bards felt such a great enthusiasm for 
this all-powerful Deva as to make them his ardent votaries and 
ascribe to him the position of the Creator, who created the Sun 
and the Dawn, expanded and upheld the star-bespangled heavens, 
protected and sustained the animal and vegetable kingdoms by 
poufing down timely rains, made the agitated earth firm, kept 
the moving mountains in position, cut paths for the seven rivers 
to flow down into the sea, killed Vritra, the demon of drought, 
which earned for him the designation of FritraAan, gave the 
Aryans land to live in, extirpated the Aryan non-believers, and 
unmannerly and half-savage nomads from Sapta-Sindhu, and 


helped his votaries to vanquish their enemies. All these glorious” 


deeds were attributed to Indra, and the Aryans knew of no 
higher or more powerful deity than'him. No wonder, therefore, 
that the worship of the other Gods were subordinated to his 
worship ; and the ancient Aryans, in return for all his good and 
kindly acts, instituted the Some sacrifice at which they offered 
him aspecial preparation of the Soma juice, the invigorating 


‘drink that made him strong and hilarious, and that he shared 


with all the other Devas who helped him in his work. The 


Soma cult was as old as the worship of Indra, nay, even older, - 
—inasmuch as it is said that as soon as Indra was born of. 


Aditi, he felt a strong craving for the Soma juice before he even 


thought of sucking his mother's breast (Rig, IIT. 48. 2), If. 


we fully realized the high estimation in whieh Indra was held . 
by the ancient Aryans, we should not be at all surprised to come | 
across such. sentiments about him as the Vedic bards delighted to - 


te 


indulge in, viz, '* There can be no - world without the great | 
Indra (Rig. I. 26, 2), and “ neither the heavens nor hundr 
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suns reveal him " (Rig. VIII. 70. 5). In faet, he was regarded 
as the first and foremost Deity, the first-born among the Devas, 
and the most powerful in heaven and earth. (Rig. VIII. 6. 41). 
It was this great Indra whose first great exploit was the killing 
of Vritra, the first-born of the Ahis, and this great and renowned 
exploit was performed in the Land of Sapta-Stwedhn, and was 
first witnessed in the region watered by the Sarasvati, as we 
shall presently see. The great antiquity of Indra-worship, 
coupled with the fact that Indra first performed his heroie deeds 
in Sapta-Sindhu, goes to prove the antiquity of the Rig-Veda, 
and of the Aryaus who lived in the land. 

2. I have already said that the region between the Indus and 
the Sarasvati was regarded as the God-fashioned birth-place of 
the Aryans (Devakrita Your), and the strip of country between 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati looked pon even in later times 
as the “ God-ereated land " (Deranirwita Deva). We have 
also seen that the Sarasvati was described as **the best of 
mothers, the best of rivers, and the best of all goddesses.” The 
ancient Aryans loved to cling to her valley, as a child loves to 
eling to its mother’s breast, and many were the prayers offered 
to her that they might not have to go far away from her 
banks (Rig. VI. 61. 14). Now this attitude of the ancient 
Aryans towards this sacred stream and the region watered 
by her, touching as it is to a degree, berpuike a genuine 
love for her, as can only be felt for one’s motherland, and 
not for any land of one's adoption. Her great antiquity is 
also proved by the fact that it was in her region that the 
first-born Ahi or Vritra was seen by the early Aryan | Rishis 
to be killed by Indra, which fact earned for her the name. of 
Vritraghni (or killer of Vritra), and made her —— T 
— of the deed and the appellation (Rig. VI. 
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we shall not be wrong, if we hold that they were performed in 
the region watered by her. 


Sarasvati in the Rig-Veda is the name of not only the river 


and of the region watered by her, but also of Agni or the sacri- 
ficial Fire. The Fire, first kindled in the region of the Sarasvati, 
was called by that name. Another name of the sacrificial Fire 
is BÁdrati, derived from tbe name of the land inhabited by the 
Bharatas, a renowned clan of the ancient sacrifice-loving Aryans, 
who afterwards became so advanced aud powerful as to give 
their name to the whole country which has since been called 
Bhdratavarsha. A third name of Agni is Ilá, derived from the 


region in which the great Manu performed his penances and 


sacrifices, and which, accordingly, came to be regarded as his 


spiritual preceptress ( Riz. I. 31.11). — has been deseribed as 


the daughter of Daksha, one of the Creators in the Vedic 
Pantheon, and identified with a region which is one of the best 
regions known to the ancient Aryans (Rig. ILI. 23.4). It 
would thus appear that these sacrificial Fires were called after 


the names of the regions in which they had been first kindled. 


Ua, Bharati, and Sarasvati must have been contiguous regions, as 


the three Fires, called after their names, have invariably been 


mentioned together in the Rig-Veda, and the sacrificial Fire, IA, 
invoked to burn auspicionsly in the homes of the Aryans living 


on the banks of the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, and the Ápayá, 
and to bring as much prosperity to them as to the Arvans 
living in Ila (Rig. III. 23. 4). The very fact that HA derived 
. ber name from the daughter of Daksha Prajápati, one of the 
- Creators, and was regarded as the spiritual preceptress of fhe 
great Manu, the semi-divine being who is said to be presiding 
over the destinies of the human race, points to its vast antiquity. 
Sois proved the vast antiquity of the region between the Sarasvati 
and the Drishadvati, which has been described as Brahmdvarta 
in the Manu Samhita (II. 17), and is still regarded as the most 
‘sacred spot in all India. With regard to this spot, says Muir : 
ie "And. even to panes — jene sg we find the — 
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their distance from the hallowed spot in tle north lying on the 
bank of the river Sarasvati. First then, we have this small 
region itself, HraAméraría. This name may signify (7) either 
the region of Brahma, the Creator, in which case it may have 
been rezarded as, in some peculiar sense, the abode of the God, 
and possibly (he scene of creation ; or, (#2) the region of devotion or 
the Vedas ( Brahma), and then it will denote rather the country 
which was sanctified by the performance of holy rites, and the 
study of sacred literature." * 


The word Arydrarfa defined by Manu in verse 22 of 
Chapter II of the Manu Samhita, has been explained by the eom- 
mentator Kulluka Vatta, as “the land in which thc. Aryas or. 
Aryans are born again and again."* From this analogy, the 
word Brahmdvar(a may be explained to mean the region where 
Brahmá, the Creator, appears again and again at the time of a 
fresh creation after the final disintegration of the world at the 
end of a ceyele. Or, if the word, Brahma means the Vedas, it 
may indicate the region where the Vedas were first revealed or 
produced, and will be revealed and produced again and again at 
the end of Ke/pas. Whatever may be the meaning of the word, 
it is significant as pointing to the belief of the ancient Aryans 
that they were antochthones in Sapta-Sindhu and were not 
colonists from another country, and this belief is corroborated 
by the Kig-Vedic evidence about the antiquity of the region, 

which has been discussed above. 

There is some indication in the Qatapatha Brihmana of 
the situation of the region named Ilà. There it has been 
stated that Manu at the time of the great Deluge sailed in his © 

3 ship wortAward from the shores of the Southern Ocean, and his 

— bark having been stranded on the * Northern Mountain,” $n 

. the Himálaya, he disembarked and landed on firm ground on 
the mountain. Here he met a beautiful damsel, named Tlf, 

| who deseribed herself as his daughter. It is very proba > that. 


x — (^ Maie's Original 5 Sonatrit Tests, Vol Howe 40040 A. . | 
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this was the region called [lA in the Riz-Veda, and if our sur. 
mise be correct, it was situated over the Himalaya and regarded 
as one of the best cotintries, known to the ancient Arvans,*? 
The regions, watered by the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, and the 
Ápayá were on the plains of "apta-Sindhu, spread out at the 
foot of the Himflaya. As Manu's bark was stranded on a 
mountain-peak in the region of IIA, which is pointed ont in 
Kashmir, wecan identify the former with the latter. And 
this supposition is strengthened by the extremely cold climate 
that prevailed in IIA, as soggeated by the faet that the year was 
called Hime in that region.* In Rie, X. 62. 9. the recion 
‘where Manu lived has been described to be as elevated as the 
heavens, which also points to its situation on the Himálaya. 
This also goes to prove that the happy valley of Kashmir as 
wellas the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were, in ancient times, 
peopled by the Aryans. It will be interesting to note here that 
“ Adelung. the father of Comparative Philology, who died 
in 1806, placed the cradle of mankind in the valley of 
Kashmir, which he identified with Paradise.”!° — Whether 
Kashmir was the eradle or Paradise of mankind or not, it ean 
be confidently asserted that this beautiful mountainous country 
and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were the cradle of the Aryan 
race. 


3. The early institution of the Soma sacrifice, and its 
existence from time immemorial in the Indo-Aryan community 


also furnish an evidence of the vast antiquit y of Sapta-Sindhu 


and of Aryan culture. The Soma cult is, as I have already 
said, as old as the eult of Indra-worship, for the Soma sacrifice 
was mainly performed for propitiating Indra, and strengthening 
him in his daily and annual fight with Vritra, It was an 
institution peculiar to the Aryans of Sapta-Sihdhu, and distin- 





gspbid them from all other branches of the Aryan race, who 
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either on account of their disbelief in Indra, or from the diffi- 
culty in procuring the genuine Soma plant in any country 
other than Sapta-Sindhu or the Himalaya, did not take to the 
sacrifice, or discontinued it, when they left the country. The 
ancient Parsis or Iranians hated Indra and his worship on 
doctrinal grounds, because they did not like to give precedence 
to any deity over Fire and the Sun. Hence, there was a reli- 
gious schism in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which divided the Aryan 
community into two hostile parties, and was attended with such 
bitterness of feeling and mutual hatred and recrimination às to 
lead to a long and bloody warfare which terminated only with 
the ultimate expulsion of the Parsi branch from | Sapta-Sindhu. 

Indra was regarded by them as the enemy of mankind, and the 
chief of the powers of evil, in fact as an Asura in the sinister 
sense used in later Vedie parlance, the equivalent Parsi 
word being Datva. The Parsis, when they lived in Sapta- 
- Sindbu, were addicted to the Soma drink, like their brethren, 
the Vedie Aryans, and made offerings of it to the Gods; but 
after their expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu, they strongly condemn- 
ed the Z/so»a (Soma) sacrifice, and purged it out of their 
rituals. Later on, however, they were eompelled to revive it in 
some shape even in the country of their sojourn and adoption 
in deference to the clamour of a certain section who had a 
strong predilection for the drink. “ The High Priests," accord- 
ing to Dr. Hang, ''seem to have tried to conciliate the men 
of the old party, who were unwilling t» leave the ancient poly- 
theistic religion, and their time-hallowed rites aod ceremonies. 
The old sacrifices were reformed and adapted to the more 
civilized mode of life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma 
beverage was replaced by a more wholesome inv Y 
| drink prepared from another plant, together: with the 
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has observed: “The worship of //aoma is placed anterior to 
Yima, that 15, to the commencement of Iranian civilisation, and 
in fact is declared to be the cause of that happy period, The 
Rig-Veda also refers to the high antiquity of.the Soma worship 
when it says of Soma (I. 91. 1), ‘By thy guidance, O brilliant 
(Soma), our courageous fathers have obtained treasures among 
the Gods,"  !* Mr. Whitney also says: “The high anti- 
quity of the cultus is attested by the references to it found 
occurring in the Persian Avres/a;’’ !? and Mr. Z. A. Ragozin 
says: “ And like the Fire-worship, the Soma cult takes us back 
to the so-called Indo-Aryan period, the time before the separa- 
tfon of the two great sister races, for we have seen Soma, under 
the name of Haoma, play exactly the same part in the worship 
and sacrifices of the Iranian followers of the Avesta. Indeed, 
we probably trace bere one of the very few relics of even an 
earlier time—that of the undivided Aryan, as it is sometimes 
called, ‘the Proto-Aryan’ period.  For,.....the Avesta bears 
evident traces of the use of the Haoma at the sacrifices, being 
a concession made by Zarathustra to old established custom, 
not without subjecting it td a reforming and purifying 
process.”"44 Lastly, Mr. B. G. Tilak says: “ That the 
Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply proved 
by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures; and whatever 
doubt we may have regarding Soma in the Indo-European 
period, as the word is not found in the European languages, the 
system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back to the primeval 
age. Of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, at any 
rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, siuce it forms — 
the main feature of the ritual of the Rig-Veda and a whole 
Mandala of 114 hymns in the Rig-Veda is dedicated to the 
praise of Soma, " ** 





3" Digaerfation of the Soma Worship of the Arians. 


^* Ragozin's Vedic India, pp. 168-70. 


— 15 Tilak’ —— Home in the Vedas, pp« 205-06, 
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: "Thus. it would appear that the cult of the Soma sacrifice 
was the oldest in Sapta-Sindhu. A drink was prepared from 
the fermented juice of the Soma plant, mixed with sugar, honey 
and milk, which lad a cheering and invigorating, if not quite 
intoxicating effect on the drinkers, and was offered as oblation 
to Indra, and drunk by his worshippers. But this plant—the 
genuine Soma plant, and not its spurious substitute among the 
ancient Parsis, was nowhere obtainable except a peak of the 
Himflaya and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the 
Indus (Rig. IX. 61. 7), and of Lake Caryanávat in Kurukshetra 
(Rig. IX. 113. 1). The plant, brought from the Himalaya, 
oy. however, was the best of its kind and was very much sought 
E fomby the sacrificers (Rig. IX. 82. 3). It used to grow on the 
Mujavat mountain which was a peak of the Himálaya, and from 
the place of its growth, it received the appellation of Manjarata 
(Rig. X..34. 1).!" 

"The Soma has been deseribed in the Rig-Veda as *' the 
oldest " (pra/uamtt, IX. 42. 4) “anterior to all sacrifices” 
(Yajnasya pureyah, TX. 2. 2) “the very essence and spirit of 
sacrifice "' ( Jaynasya dtma, 1X. 2. 10 and IX. 6, 8), * the favourite 
drink of the gods from the ancient times " (divah piyusam pur- 
ryam, EX. 110. 5), “ the father of Indra " (Rig. IX. 96. 5) and 
* the father of all the gods” (Pir£. deratdudm, YX. 88,10). All 
these deseriptions of the Soma point to its hoary antiquity, as 
“also the antiquity of the land that produced ni and OF the 
people that first used it In sacrifice, . 

That it was used in sacrifice by the ancestors of the Rig- 
— Vedie Rishis is proved by various riks, two of which are quoted 
—. below: “ Our ancient ancestors, the Vasisthas, who were fond of 


| t “drinking the Soma juice, performed the Soma sacrifice according 
v "A wy Sc ————— ze x (Rig. EX 185»B)- — C e 
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" Our ancestors, the Angirases, the Atharvans, and "the 
Bhrigus have just come (to this saerifice) and they are entitled 
to share the Soma drink with us” (Rig. X. 14. 6). 

It should be borne in mind that these early ancestors had 
initiated the institution of sacrifice by producing Fire (Rig. I 
31. 10; 1.71. 3; X. 21. 4; and X. 92. 10). As they were the 
earliest sacrificers, and probably also initiated the Soma saeri- 
lice, their spirits were invoked at the time of holding a sacrifice, 
and they were asked to share the Soma drink with their deseen- 
dants. 

I will eonelude this subject of the Soma sacrifice by quoting 
tle following words from Ragozin's Fedie Judia : 

‘The Soma used in India certainly grew on mountains, 
probably in the Himálayan highlands of Kashmir. It 1s certain 
that Aryan tribes dwelt in this land of tall summits and deep 
valleys in very early times—Jfrohab/y earlier than that when 
the Rig-hymns were ordered and collected, or thealready com- 
plicated official ritual which they mostly embody was rigully 
instituted. From numerous indications seattered through 
the hymns, it appears probable that this was the earliest seat 
of the Soma worship known to the Aryan Hindus, whence it 
may have spread geographically with the race itself, and that 
as the plant did not grow n (he lower and hotter regions, the 
aridity of some parts disagreeing with it as mueh as the 
steam-laden sultriness of others, they continued to get ‘from 
the mountains * the immense quantities needed for the consump- 
tion of the gradually widening and inereasing Aryan settle- 
ments, A regular trade was carried on with Soma plant, and 
the traders belonged to mountain-tribes who were not Aryan, 


and, therefore irreverently bandled their sacred ware like any 


other merchandise, bargaining and haggling over it. This is evi- 
dently the reason why Soma traders were considered a contemp- 
tible elass ; so much so that, when eustoms hardened into laws, 
they were included in the list, comprising eriminals of all 
sorts, breakers of caste and other social laws, followers of low 





professions, as usurers, actors, ete.—of those who are forbidden 
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to pollute sacrifices by their presence. * To an Aryan Hindu, 
the man who owned the Soma and did- not press it was a 
hopeless reprobate. In faet, he divided mankind into 
* pressers ' and * not pressers,' the latter word being synonymous 
with ‘enemy ' aud ‘godless barbarians.’ They were probably 
itinerant traders, and the bargain was concluded according to 
a strictly preseribed ceremonial, the details of which seem 
singularly absurd and grotesque, until one learns that they had 
a symbolical meaning. The price (probably for a given 
quantity, though that is not mentioned) is a cow light-colored 
or, more precisely, reddish-brown, with light-brown eyes, in 
allusion to the ruddy or ‘golden’ color of the plant—whith 
must not be tied, nor pulled by the ear—?. ¢., not handled 
roughly."!* 

With regard to the traders of the Soma plant, whom 
Ragozin ealls non-Aryans, it should be stated here that the 
Rig-Veda mentions of the Soma plant having been brought by 
the falcon (Cyena). The falcon was also ealled Garwda or 
Sxparna, the golden-winged king-bird of prey. But there is 
also mention of a AZ'/sAi or sage* of the name of (yena whose 
son was Suparna, We shall see later on that there were 
nomadie and non-sacrificing Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, 
who were described by the derisive terms of Zirds and Sarpas, 
#. €., serpents, on account of their constant habit of moving 
from place to place and living in a semi-barbarous condition. 
The traders of the Soma plant belonged to this class and were 
hated by the seerifice-loving Aryans for their ungodly and 
un-Aryan ways. It is, therefore, wrong to call them non- 
Aryans, as Ragozin has done. Sapta-Sindhu was not aecess- 


 ible to any non-Aryan tribes in those ancient times, and was 


inhabited by the purely Aryan race, among whom there — 
classes, both cultured and — 2 
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Rishis, or the Sage-leaders of these nomadie and uncultured 
Aryan tribes, ' 

To sum up the ihternal evidences of the Rig-Veda, dealt 
with in this and the previous chapter: We have seen (1) 
that there were four seas round about Sapta-Sindhu, a fact 
which is confirmed by the geological evidence about the 
existence of those seas in ancient times ; (2) that the region 
between the Sarasvati and the Indus was regarded as the 
God-ereated birth-place of all life ; /3) that the total absence 
of the mention of the Deluge iu the Rig-Veda proves the period 
of the composition of the hymns to be anterior to that event: 
(4) that this event took place sometime before the composition 
of the Atharva-Veda in whieh it has been referred to ; (5) 
that the frequent references in the Rig-Veda to seismie dis- 
turbanees of great intensity, and the depression of high 
grounds, and the elevation of mountains point to the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, which takes us back to Pliocene times 
when such occurrences were common ; (6) that if some of the 
later hymns of the Rig-Veda be proved to have been composed 
about 5000 B. C., the beginnings of Aryan life must be traced 
back to several thousand years more ; (7) that Indra was one of 
the oldest Gods of the Aryans, to whom was ascribed the volcanie 
action resulting in the tossing up of mountains, the depression 
of high grounds and- the earving out of paths for the Indus 
and the other rivers, whieh earries us back to the beginning of 
human life on this globe ; (8) that it was in Sapta-Sindhu that 
the first great exploit of Indra, v/z., the killing of Vritra was 
performed, and the region where this aet was lirst witnessed 
was that watered by the Sarasvati, which earned both for her 
and Indra the appellation of **the Killer of Vritra " ; (9) that 
the region of IlÀ which was as old as that of the Sarasvati 
was situated high up in the Himálaya, probably in Kashmir, 


. and was the country where Daksha Prajüpati, one of the 


Creators, and Manu, the leader of the Aryan race, lived ; and 
(10) that the Soma sacrifice was admittedly the oldest sacrifice 
among. the Aryans — the genuine Soma plant grew nowhere 
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else excepting the Himalava and Sapta-Sindhu. All these 
evidences unmistakably point to the vast antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda and of Sapta-Sindhu, and goto prove that the Aryans 
were autochthonous, and did not settle there as colonists from 
any country. This conclusion is confirmed by the following 
observations made by Muir, the eminent Sanskrit Seholar : 
* I must, however, begin with a candid. admission that, so far 
as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most 
ancient, contain any distinet reference or allusion to the foreign 
origin of the Indians." '* 





CHAPTER V 


Description of the Land and the Rivers of Supta-Sindhu, and its Fauna, 
Flora and Minerals 


Having established the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu and 
of the Aryans in that land, we will now turn to a description 
of the outlines of the land. and of its rivers, and an account 
of its Fauna, Flora and Minerals as found in the Rig-Veda, 
We have already said that Sapta-Sindhu had four seas on its 
four boundaries, excepting on the north-west where it had 
direct connection with Persia, and through it, with Western Asia, 

/ On the north were the Himályau range, and the  Asiatie 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, extending northwards from the 
borders of Turkistan and westward as far as the Black Sea. 

7 On the west were the Sulaiman Ranges and a strip of sea below 
them which ran up the presente province of Sindh as an arm 
of the Arabian Sea, ^On the north-west was Gándhára which 
is identified with modern Afghanistan, which also was peopled 
by Aryan colonists. ^On the east, was a sea, at places three 
miles deep, near the foot of the Himálaya, stretching from the 
east coast of Sapta-Sindhu up to Assam. On the south, was 
the Rajputánàa Sea, stretching as far south as the Aravalli Range, 
and connected with the Arabian Sea on the west through the 
Gulf of Cuteh, and with the Eastern Sea occupying the Gangetic 
trough on the north-east, by probably a shallow strait, below 
modern Delhi. North-east Rijputana is full of hills and rocks 
which form a continuation of the Aravalli range terminating 
at the Ridge near Delhi, but probably extending under the 
alluvium, as Oldham surmises,' across the Gangetie trough 
till the range impinges on the  Himálaya. This, then, 
probably marked the eastern coast-line of Sapta-Sindhu, 


' Memoirs on the Geological Survey of Indiey@ol xut, P. 2, p. 97. 
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below which was the Eastern Sea receiving the waters of 
the Ganges and the Yamuna and the other rivers on the 
eastern slope of the Himálaya. From this it would appear 

that they were. not large rivers in those days. ‘“ The 
termination of the (Aravalli) range to the northwards...is solely " 
due to a gradual lowering of the general elevation, which has 
allowed the alluvinm to invade the valleys to a greater and 
greater extent, leaving the higher peaks standing out as rocky 
imliers in the alluvium, till the range finally disappears in the 
last exposure of rock at Delhi."* ( At the time when the 
Rigo -Veda was composed, the sands on the northern coast of the 
Káàjpután& Sea used probably to be drifted up inland by the 
strong wind that blew continually from the south and south- 
west. These sands covered up a large portion of the southern 
eoast of Sapta-Sindhu, converting much of it into arid desert, 
and probably helping to gradually choke up the mouth of the 
Sarasvati)which, on account of the force of ite current in those 3 
days, as we shall presently see, did her best to sweep them back 
again into the sea. It was like a perpetual struggle between 
the waters of the Sarasvati and the sands on the sea-beach ; 
but with the ultimate disappearance of the Eastern and the 
Hájputüna Seas, and the upheaval or gradual filling up of their 
beds with sand and alluvium, the rainfall became markedly 
seanty in Sapta-Sindhü, and the Sarasvati gradually lost her 
strength till she was redueed to the insignificant river that she 
_ is at present, and her mouth completely choked up by the ever- 
increasing sand-drifts blown from the desert. This event, 
however, took place long after the age of the Rig-Veda. During 
Rig-Vedic times, the Sarasvati was a large and magnificent 
stream which, in spite of the sand-drifts, meandered through 
the desert till she reached the Rájputáná Sea. Even then, there 
was a large strip of desert in the southern portion of Sapta- , 
~  Sindhu, of whieh frequent mention is made in the Rig-Veda, 
(Rig. IX. 79. 5; HI. 45. 1; X. 63. 15). | | 
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Lone after the Hájputáná Sea had become firm land, it 
" was too arid for general habitation " as the rain-fall was 
very scanty ; and this is proved by the anthropological fact 
of ‘the great rarity of weapons of the stone age in Rájputáná 
as compared with other parts of India."? ' It ean be safely 
iiferred that RáAjputáná was a sea long after the stone age 
had commenced in Southern India and that the Kig-Veda was 
composed during that age. 

We have already mentioned three of the principal sub- 
divisions of Sapta-Sindhu, r/z., (1) Sarasvati, the region watered 
probably by the upper course of the river ; (2) Bhárati, the 
region watered by its lower course and inhabited by the 
Bharatas, under the spiritual eutdance of Vicvámitra, and (3) 
Ilá, situated in the Himalayan valley of Kashmir. Besides 
these three important sub-divisions, there were two more, one 
inhabited by the Tritsus, somewhere to the east of Párushni, 
under the spiritual leadership of the Vasisthas, and the other 
on the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus. In addition to these 
principal sub-divisions inhabited by the five principal clans of 
the Aryans, among whom, besides the Bharatas and the 
Tritsus, were ineluded the Anus, the Druhyus, and the Turboces 
or the Yadus, who were called by the name of Panchajanas (or 
Five Tribes), there were many other parts of Sapta-Sindhu, 
probably the different fertile regions known in modern times 
as the Doabs,' which were oeeupied by other Aryan tribes, 
none the less important than the Panchajanas, like the Purus 
and the Chedis. Watered by a number of rivers, the alluvial 
plains of Sapta-Sindbu were naturally very fertile, and produced 
a variety of bumper crops like barley, millets: and rice which 
formed the staple food of the ancient Aryans. These fertile — 
plains also afforded rich pastures to the cattle which the ancient 
Aryans valued as wealth and possessed in large numbers. 





* Memoire of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, P. 1, p. 108. 
* Doab literally means the region between two rivers (Do two and ab 


or üp- water). | > | 
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The Indus or the Sindhu has its source in the region to the 
west of mount Kailása on the northern slopes of the Himálaya. 
It “first follows in a_ westernlv direetion. the creat rock-gorge 
which rans with a depth of ten thousand feet between the 
parallel mountain ehains of the Karakoram (Muz-Tagh) and 
the Himálava. After breaking through the Hindukush moun- 
tains in a narrow bed, it flows in a sonthernly direction from 
the point where, not far from the city of Attock, at the west 
of the Howery vale of Kashmir, its waters are increase «1 by the 
Kabul river." ^ The western tributaries of the Sindhu are 
thus mentioned in the Rig- V eda — 

“First thou goest united with the Trishtama on thi 
journey, with the Susartu, the Rasá, and the Cveti, O Sindhu, 
with the Kubhá (Kophen, Kabul river) to the Gomoti (Gomal), 
with the Mehtnu to the Krumu (Kuram)—with whom thou 
proeeedest together.’ ^ The eastern tributaries of the Sindhu 
are mentioned in the Rig-Veda as follow:—* The Catadru 
(Sutlej), the Párushni (Irávati or Rávi), the Asikni (Chenub) 
united with the Marutbridhá (probably the lower course of 
the Chenub), the Vitastíá (Jhemm) and the ArjikiyA (Vipága 
or Beas) which is a tributarv to the Sutlej. Aceording to 
Yáska, the Susomá is the Indus. But it is diffienlt to correctly 
identify some of the names with the present tributaries, ¢.y., 
the Marutbridhá, the Arjikivà or the Susomá. The Catadrn 
(Sutlej) flows directly into the Indus united with the waters 
of four other rivers, rvc., the Vipacá (Beas), the Párushni 
(Ravi), the Asikni (Chenub) and the Vitastá (Jhelum). But 
the last three have not united at one . First are 

| the VitastA (Jhelum) and the (Chenub), 
— "and they run their combined course for a long distance, pro- 
bably under the name of Marutbridhá, which is again united 
with the Párushni (Ravi). The combined waters of ‘these 
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three rivers run again a long distance, till they are united 
with the Catadru which falls into the Sindhu. These five 
rivers together with the Sindhu itself make up six large 
rivers, the seventh river being the Sarasvati united with the 
Drishadvati. These seven large rivers gave its name to the 
country which was called Sapta-Sindhavah /. ¢., the land of 
the seven rivers, 

The present name of the Drishadvati is Ghaggar. But the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, as we have already said, are not 
now great rivers. The Sarasvati is represented by a channel 
or channels, oceupying the position of the ancient much-praised 
stream, but now nearly dry fora great part of the year. The 
present condition of the Drishadvati or the Ghaggar is similar 
to that of the Sarasvati. They, as well as the Márkanda and 
the Chitun, rise from the lower hills of Sirmur, and are 
violent torrents during the rains, though nearly dry at other 
times, 

The river Ápayá has been mentioned with the Sarasvati 
and the Drishadvati in the Rig-Yeda (UII. 23. 4). Probably the 
Apay& ean be identified with either the Márkanda or the 
Chituny, 

The Ganges and the Yamuná have been mentioned in the 
Kig-Veda (X. 75. 5) with the Sindhu and its tributaries, and 
the Sarasvati. But they are not included in the computation 
of the seven rivers that gave the country its name. The 
Ganzes became the most sacred river in India in post- Vedie 
times af er Sarasvati had lost its importance, but neither 
it nor the ni has-been ziven any prominence in the Rig-Ve 










in which both oceupy subordinate places. No separate hymn c 


has been composed in their praise, as has been done in the case 
of the Sindhu and the Sarasvati, They have been invoked 
along with the other rivers to share a general praise of the 
rivers of Sapta-Sindhu. This shows that the Ganges and the 
Yamund were not regarded as important streams in Rig-Vedie 





times, probably. becanse their courses were short, and their — 
OW / not, so eagerly sought for habitation by the ancient — 
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Aryans on account cf their proximity to the Eastern Sea. 
The banks of the Yamuna, however, afforded excellent pastures 
to the cattle, as these latter are praised for their milk. 
(Rig. V. 52. 10.) 

Besides these rivers, mention of the following rivers is 
found in the Rig-Veda, rrz., the Cvetawávari river (V HT. 26. 
18), the Cikshá (I. 104. 3), the Anjasi, the Kulict and the 
Virapatni (I. 104. 3), the Sarayu (Rig. X. 64. 9) which was 
not the well-known river of Kosala of post-Vedie times, and 

- the Adiná (Rig. VII. 18. 8). It is very diffieult to identify 
most of these rivers with any present rivers; but it is surmised 
that the Cvetawávari might be the Cveti or the Swat river, 
a tributary of the Indus ; and the others might be identified 
with some of the streams, now insignificant, that flow through 
the Punjab. 


The Sindhu bas been praised in the Rig-Veda in the follow- 
ing verses (X. 75) :— 

* The Sindhu is the best of all rivers. 

“QO Sindhu, when thou first didst rush towards the 
region that supplies food, Varuna eut various paths for thee. 
Thou flowest through elevated regions and holdest the highest 
place over all running streams. 

* The roar of the Sindhu rises up from the earth, and fills 
the heaven. She is flowing with great speed, and her appear- 
ance is refulgent. 

“The sound of ber waters gives one the impr 
pies in thundering torrents. Here. comes the S 
llowing bull. | " 
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“The unconquerable Sindhu is running straight. Her 
eolour is white and bright, and she is great. Her waters are 
flowing with great velocity, and flooding al! the four directions. 
Of all moving objects, none possesses such great speed as she. 
She is an object of admiration like a mare, and her shape is 
symmetrical like that of a robust woman. 

“The Sindhu has perpetual youth and is beautiful. She 
has horses of the very best breed, excellent chariots and 
excellent cloths. She has been nicely decorated and has vast 
stores of food, and very large quantities of wool. Her banks 
aye covered with s/Zama grass, and sweet-smelling flowers, full 
of honey." 

The above beautiful amd graphic deseription of the Sindhu 
in a hymn, composed thousands of years ago, is as faithful 
to-day as it wasin that remote age. For, she is still the grand 
and majestic river that she was in ancient times, when the 
vastness of her expanse, the velocity of her currents, the fertile 
valley through which she flowed, and the wealth and plenty 
that she brought to the ancient Aryans by the rich agricul- 
tural and industrial produets on her banks made such a deep 
impression on the mind of the Vedie bard. The province of 
Sindhu or Sindh even now produces excellent breeds of horses. 
The cloths manufactured there were known by the name of 
Sindhu, and were of such fine texture as to have created a 
demand for them not only in Sapta-Sindhu but also in far- 
off countries like Babylonia and Assyria even in much later 
times." The woolen fabrics of the Punjab and Kashmir, 
which even now elicit the admiration and praise of the civilized 
world, were famous also in Rig-Vedie times. The fertile 
valley of the Indus produced such abundant crops as to justify 
the Vedie bard in calling it a granary of the river. The above 
description of the Sindhu undoubtedly gives us a vivid picture 





sou The old Babylonian name for muslin was Sindhu, 4€, the stuff 
wae simply called by the name of the country which exported it." Ragozin's 
Vedie Initia, p. 306, | Urano 
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of agricultural and industrial activities and prosperity of the 
ancient Aryans in those very early times, In fact, it seems to me 
as if the Sindhu represented and was the emblem of Action 
which made the: Aryans a great and powerful people, when 
the rest of the world was '* wrapped up in winter sleep," just 
as much as the Sarasvati represented and was the emblem of the 
mental, moral and spiritual eulture that made them a highly 
civilized nation. The banks of the Sarasvati were the scene of 
Contemplation, where sacrifices were performed and the bards 
indulged even then in the highest speculations regarding the soul 
(Atmd ) and the universal spirit ( Paramatme ) that permeates and 
underlies all things, and tried to solve the riddle of life. The 
Spiritual Contemplation of the people was combined with 
Action which was directed towards the improvement of materral 
prosperity, not divorced from spiritual culture, but wedded to 
and dominated by it. It was this happy combination of Spirit 
and Matter that helped to make the ancient Aryans a great and 
elorious people. 

Let us now turn to the beaytiful verses composed In praise 
of the Sarasvati :— 

* May Sarasvati, the purifier, the giver of food, the bestower 


of wealth in the shape of sacrificial fruits, seek viands in our 


sacrificial rite. 
' Sarasvati, the inspirer of truthfal word, the instructress: yt 

the right-minded, has aecepted our sacrifice. 

.  Sarasvati makes manifest by her deeds a huge river, and 

generates all knowledge." (Rig. I. 3. 10223- ^ — | 
These verses are an unimpeachable testimony of | the gel 

acknowledgment by the ancient Aryans of the facility that the 

Sarasvati — perform their sncriliete) and e compose 
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service to her who breaks both her banks, and propitiate her by 
means of hymns and sacrifices for our own protection. 

“QO Sarasvati, thou hast destroyed the detractors of the Gods, 
and killed the wily and all-pervading son of Vrishaya. O Goddess 
Sarasvati, rich in food-stores, thou hast given lands to men, and 
caused rains to fall for their benefit. 

* O thou food-supplying Goddess Sarasvati, dost thou protect 
us from harm at the time of war, and grant us, like Pushán, 
enjoyable wealth. 

** he dreaded Sarasvati, «ho is seated on a golden chariot 
and destroys our enemies, covets our beantiful hymns 

“ Her velocity is immeasurable, which overcomes all obstrue- 
tions, and makes a thundering sound while bringing waters. 

“As the daily sojourning sun brings the days, so may 
Sarasvati, defeating our enemies, bring to us her other watery 
sisters. 

" May our most beloved Sarasvati, who has seven riparian 


sistere, and was adored with hymns by the ancient ?rsits, always 
deserve our praise. 


'* May Sarasvati who has filled the earth and heavens with 


her brightness protect us from the attack of unbelievers and 
detractors. 


* May Sarasvati be invoked by men in every battle—the 
seven-bodied Sarasvati who exterids over the three worlds and 
is the benefaetress of the five tribes. 


" May Sarasvati deserve the praise of the learned hymn- 
makers—Sarasvati who is the most famous among her seven 
sisters by her greatness and valiant deeds, who has got the 
greatest velocity of all rivers, and is. adorned with many 
excellent qualities on account of her superiority» se teed 

“© Sarasvati, dost thou lead us on to — imu wealth and 

ith exeess of water, 
but accept our friendship and be — our homes. May 
we not be compelled to go to any inferior ps far ** Rem 
thy banks," (Rig. VL. 61.) | d cle 
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" May Sarasvati, Sarayu and Sindhu, the rivers that flow 
with huge waves, come here to protect us. They are like our 
mothers, supplying us with water. May they supply us with 
water, tasteful like claritied bitter, and sweet as honey" (Rig. X. 
64. 9), 

“ Sarasvati is Howing with life-sustaining water and protects 
us like an iron citadel. She is extended like a (broad) thorough- 

' fare, and proceeds in her glory, outstripping the other flowing 
streams. 

“The holiest of rivers, lowing from the mountains into the 
Sea, Sarasvati alone knows (the merits of sacrifice). It was 
she who gave Nahusha vast wealth and produced milk and 
butter for him. : 

“ May the fortunate Sarasvati be pleased to listen to our 
hymns, at this sacrifice. May the adorable Gods approach her 
with bent knees, who is rich in everlasting wealth and kind to 
her friends, 

'" O Sarasvati, we shall get wealth bestowed on us by thee, 
by offering thee these oblations, and humbling ourselves before 
thee. We shall come in contact with thee, by living in this D 

: thy favourite dwelling-place, and obtaining support from thee 
like a tree. 

** O fortunate Sarasvati, Vasistha is opening for thee the 
door to the hall of sacrifice. Prosper, thou white Goddess...” 
(Rig. VII. 95). 

From the above deseription of the river Sarasvati, it clearly 
appears that she was a dreaded and mighty stream in Rig- Vedic 
times, flowing from the Himálaya right into the sea with great 
velocity, and with  spill-waters flooding the country around. 

_ She supplied the ancient Aryans with pure drinking | water and 
_ made her banks fertile, and rich in erops. The  Aryan agri. 
— eultural population wa greatly indebted to her, and, as we have: net 
. already seen, clung to her as a — rie: to i ges. reast, 
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as we have already said, she was certainly not an insignificant 
river which she is now, but a noble stream, with a current 
running throughout the year, which was probably fed by the 
melting snow of the glaciers near its source. “As has already 
been observed in a previous chapter, there is evidence of a cold 
climate having prevailed in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and geologists 
think it quite probable that the Himalaya was covered with 
snow even in the lower altitudes. The disappearance of snow 
from these lower heights and the seantiness of rainfall even 
during the rainy season in modern times, due to the disppearance 
of the surrounding seas, have reduced the Sarasvati to her 
present skeleton which is not even the shadow of her former 
greatness. The Sarasvati was also famous for the number of 
sacrifices performed, aud the rich knowledge in spiritual matter 
that the ancient Aryans acquired on her banks. "That the 
region through which the Sarasvati flows was inhabited by 
Aryan tribes from very ancient times would also appear from the 
fact acknowledged by the Vedic bards that she was praised by 
their ancestors 1n olden times. 1 

The lower plains of Sapta-Sindhu watered by her rivers were 
fertile, which, but for the rivers, the Salt Range, long stretches 
of woods and the strip of desert in the south, would have made 
the landseape somewhat dreary and monotonous. There is no 
beautiful hill scenery in the plains; but on the west, the 
north-west and the north, mountain-ranges lift up their 
heads to the skies and make the laudseape look grand, beautiful 
and variegated. The snowy ranges of the Himálaya have been 


referred to in the Riz-Veda (X. 121. 13), though none of its 


highest peaks mentioned, for the simple reason that there was no- 


‘means of advancing eastwards on account of the existence of 


the Eastern Sea, and exploration of the gigantic mountain | 
range was more difficult in those days by on of a low tem- 
perature having prevailed in Sapta-Sindhu, and the lower eleva- 
tions having been covered with snow. The peak of the Mujavat — 
where the Soma plant grew was familiar to the ancient Aryans, | 
as well | as the valley of Kashmir and the surrounding ranges of the 
uo dos SS ooi 
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Himalaya. The mountains of Sapta-Sindhu have been deseribed 
im one beautiful verse which, being translated into English, 
stands as follows :—** The mountains stand immovable for | :eons 
after wons, as if their desires have been satiated and fulfilled, * 
and hence they do not leave their places on any aceount. They 
are free from the decrepitude of old age, and are covered with 
vreen trees, looking wreen, and filling heaven and earth with the 
sweet melodies of birds.” In two other verses the immovable 
mountains have been invoked to be propitiatorv. (Rig. VII. — 
35.3 and 8). In Rig. 1. 56. 2, it has been stated that ladies 
used to climb up the hills to pluck flowers. It would thus 
‘appear that the mountainous regions of Sapta-Sindho were as 
much inhabited as the plains by the ancient Aryans. 
Having given a short description of the physical features of 
 Sapta-Sindhu, as revealed in the Rig-Veda, we will now proceed 





to give a short deseription of its fauna and Hora. 
Among domestic animals, we find the largest mention of . 
eattle (cows) made in the Rig-Veda. The cow was,as sheis ~~ 
even now, a most useful animal. She supplied the Aryans with r 
milk and butter, and her dried dung was used for fuel. Butter , 


clarified was used not only in food, but also in the libations 
offered to Agni or Fire at the time of sacrifice, As religious 
sacrifice formed an essential part of Aryan life in Sapta-Sindhu, 
and clarified butter prepared from cow’s milk only was used in. 
saerifice, the value of the cow from a religious standpoiut. can 
| easily be imagined. It was the belief of the ancient —— as 
ss it is still the belief of their descendants, that libations of er “to 
FS Agni was shared by all the Gods, and as such, A Zui w vas Eu 
et PuroAita or priest of the Sacrifice, The libations of g phrita (clari 
fied butter) kindle the flames of ‘the sacrificial * x 
|. 10 consume the other offerings | (toit. The vow à: E: 
——— 2 highly useful but also a sacred. inimal, and two - 
‘hole Suktas have bi »een devoted to the praise of d * — 5 
AE the Cow-goddes: (Rig. X. 19 * 152 | "The bull y — * p 
emblem oi power a nad 'neratio D, atic as u — 4 . Aa! 
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having been killed in sacrifices and its cooked flesh offered to the 
Gods, especially to Indra who seemed to have developed a keen 
taste and inordinate desire forit. (X. 56. 13 and 14.) 

There is also evidence of beef having been eaten by the 
ancient Aryans.” But mileh-cows were seldom  sacrifieed, 
though there is evidence in the Rig-Veda and the Bréimanaa'” 
of the practice of sacrificing barren cows (Vefaf), or cows 
that misearried or produced still-born calves. In later times, 
however, the sacrifice of bulls or barren cows was entirely dis- 
continued and prohibited, as beef was probably found unsuitable 
for consumption, and disagreeable to health, on aceount of the 
change of cold into warm climate. The horse-saerifice also was 
afterwards discontinued, probably for the same reasons and also — 


"beeatise it was more costly than the bull-sacrifice. The cow 


hides were tanned and made into many articles of everyday use. 
There was no prejudice, as there is at the present day, against 
using receptacles made of cow-hides for storing water, wine, 
honey, oil, clarified butter, and even articles of worship like the 
Soma juice, (Rig. I. 28.9% and Rig. IX. 66.29). Cow-dung 
was also probably used as manure for fertilizing agricultural 
lands. 

It may be argued that though bulls were sacrificed, and their 
lech cooked and offered to the Gods, it was not partaken of 
by the sacrificers, or the Aryans. Butin Rig. VI. 39. 1, the sage 
Bharadvája distinetly prays to Indra to grant him and the 
worshippers food with “go” or cow as the principal item."' 
This, of course, may be interpreted to mean that by the word “go” 
or cow is implied not her flesh but her milk and milk-produets 
like butter, curd, ghee, ete. This may bea possible explanation ; 





J 
 * Rig. VI. 30 1.—Read also Rig. X. 27.2; X. 28. 3; X. 86.1.3 & l4; 
If. 7. 5; VI. 16. 40; VIE, 39. 1 ; IX. 169, 3, | : 
^. Rig. H. 7. 5; Ait. Brah. I. 3. 4. 
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but, as Professor Wilson says, “ there, does not seem to be anv- 
thing in the Veda that militates against the literal interpreta- 
tion.” In the .fQareya Bréimana which was composed long 
after the Riz-Veda, we come across a passage which says that. a 
when the king o. any respeeted person comes as a guest, 
ode should kill a bull or a Jedat, an old barren cow 
(l.9.4).'*  Yájnavalkya —also expresses a similar view. * 
In the Maehdbhdrata, it has been related that for the royal 
kitchen of King Rantideva, two thousand cows and other animals i 
used to be slanghtered daily.'* In the Rig-Veda also, there — 
is distinct mention of a place for slaughtering cows. (Rig. X. 
89. 14.) From all these evidences it is.clear that there waseno 


, CO 


UA 
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!* This practice probably continued till comparatively recent times, 
In the Uttara Rima-Charitam of Bhavabhuti occurs the following passage :— 
“Why, know vou not, 
The Vedas, which enshrine our holy laws, > 
Direct the honseholder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal, 
And with it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 
And the like treatment shall the householder 
Receive from Brahmans learned in the Vedas?” 
. (Hindu Theatre, I. 339.) 
In the Mahaviracharitam also occurs the following :— - 
" The heifer is ready for sacrifice, and the food is cooked in ghee. Thou 
art x léarned man, come to the house of the learned, favour us (by joining in " 
the entertainment. )" 3 


^ Here wer wi cufaavnqmemmqa: (Yajae | 108). ¢ 
~ 88) Mahabharata (Vana-Parba) Ch, 206, verses 10. 11 .— 
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prejudice of the ancient Aryans against beef-eating.'^ — Very 
probably it was discontinued, as we have already said, after the 
climate had become very hot, as it was found injurious to health ; 
and then beef came to be religiously prohibited as an article of 
food. 

The horse was the next most useful domestic animal. Pro- 
fessor Macdonnel has said that the horse was never used by the 
ancient Aryans for riding but only for drawing cars or chariots.' ^ 
This again appears to me to be another mis-statement of fact. 
For there are many verses in. the Rig-Veda showing that the 
horse was used as much for riding as for driving, of which 1 
will quote only a few below :— 

' O Aevins, come quickly to the place where we are offering 
hymns, riding on your fleet horses." (VIII. 5. 7.)'* 

“O Indra, come thou to us from the distant region, riding 
on thy two handsome horses, and drink this Soma," (VIII. 6. 
36.)'* 

“Our captains (leaders) have assembled riding on their 
horses. O Indra, may our charioteers be victorious in the 
battle." (VI. 47. 31.)!" , 

“Warriors, eager to fight, follow me on their beautiful 
horses, and assembling together invoke my aid in battle," 
(IV. 42. 5.)*^ 

* Adorable Aditya, may I pass (safe) in your car from the 
illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the snares which 

a 

'5 Foran elaborate account of beef-eating and cow-sacrifice in ancient 
India, read Dr. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, Vol. I, pp. 354-388, j 

!5* Macdonnel's History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 150. 

U Rig. VIL, 5. 7:—wr 9 sw — eq caf mí: a 
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(Rend also Rig. X. 96. 10.) 
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are spread for your foes, (in like manner) as a Aorsema» (passes 
over a road)" (Riz. II. 27. 32). 

The word Aghreera (wata) has been used in this verse to 
mean “ like a horseman.” 

The Maruts or winds have also been described in Rig. X. 92. 
98, as advancing rapidly on horseback, 

In Riz X. 156. 1, mention has been made of A// or the race- 
course, where fleet horses were run in a race. Unless the horses 
were ridden, it would have been impossible to hold horse-races. 
The stake marking the goal in the race-course was called 
Kérshma. The chariot-race was, of course, distinct from the 
horse-race. . 

Dadhikra is the deity of the war-horse, and also the name of 
Fire, to which the horse has been frequently compared. Three 
Suktas, r/z., Rig. IV. 58. 39 and 40 have been devoted to the 
praise of the war-horse or Dadhikra; and from a perusal of 
these spirited hymns, it appears that the war-horse was used for 
riding as well as for drawing war-chariots. 

The war-chariots Gould only be manceuvred on even plains 
and hard grounds; but the cavalry could easily pursue the 
enemy over rough grounds and ups and downs, which it 
was impossible for war-chariots to do.*! It would, indeed, be 
strange if the Aryans did not diseover the use of the horse as an 
animal for riding, when they used it as a beast of burden (Rig. 
VILL. 46. 8). The horse was also used for drawing the — 
(Rig. X. 101. 7). t 
- The horse, as we have already said, was the emblem of Fire, 


the Sun and Power, and used to be formerly sacrificed, and its 


cooked flesh partaken of by the worshippers with | great relish 
*! In this connection, the translation of the following verses from the 
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(Rig. I. 162. 12). The horse, decked with vold and silver 
ornaments, took part tn festive processions, as it does eveu 
now in modern India. ' 

The ass has also been mentioned in the Rig-Veda. It was 
employed to draw carts (Rig. I. 51. 4), and also to carry burdens. 
The wild ass (Axemusx Orayer) is still confined to the sandy 
deserts of Sindh and Cuteb, where from its speed and timidity 
it is almost anapproaehable.*? — Probably these wild asses were 
- tamed in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. 

I have not come across any distinet mention of the mule in 
the Rig-Veda. But it is mentioned in the Arfareya Brdhmana 
(VL 17. 3). It would thus appear that cross-breeding was 
known in India from very early times, and the utility of mules 
as beasts of burden understood by the ancient Aryans, 

The buffalo was also a domestic animal in ancient Sapta- 


: Sindhu. Probably its rich milk was used for food; and butter 
was made of it. It was also used as a draught-animal for 
. drawing carts and ploughs. Herds of buffaloes were grazed 


in the woods, just as they are done even to this day. (Rig. IX. 

33. 1.) They were als killed for their flesh, Indra having been 

very fond of it, and devouring at a time the flesh of 100 to 300 
buffaloes. (Rig. V. 23, 8 and VI, 17. 1H.)?? 

The goat was also domesticated for food, milk and its soft 

wool for whieh it is even now famous in Kashmir and Thibet. 

It. was also sacrificed in honour of the. Gods, and it replaced 

the bull and the horse in later times, most probably because 

it was discovered to be. singularly free from tubereulosis. It 

was remarkable that in all affeetions from this disease, the 





* — Ency. Brit, Vol XII, p. 742, Ninth Edition. — 


i ** In Hari-vamshe Parva of the Mabibhirate (Chaps. 146-147) in the ———— 
| description of a picnic, held in Pindaraka, a watering place on the wast E * 
coust of Guarat, near Dwaraka, in which Krishna, Baladeva, Arjuna 
others took part, At the banquet rowst buffalo, which seemed to hai ne 
been a favourite dish, wae served. In Chap. 205 of the Vanaparta ofthe 0 

— also, it in relatod “that buffalo-meat was — 
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Ayurveda which embodies the Hindu system of medicine, 


prescribes voat’s milk and goat’s flesh for patients as necessary 
diets. The goat was sometimes harnessed to light carts in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu. (Rig. IX. 26. 8.) 

The sheep was also largely domesticated for its flesh and 
wool, and sacrificed in honour of the Gods. (Rig. I. 91. 14.) 
The sheep of Gándhára (Kandahar) was famous for its wool. 
(Rig. I. 126. 7 and IV. 37. 4.) The camel was a familiar 
beast of burden in ancient Sapta-Sindhm, as it is even now in 
the modern Punjab. It was even then, as it is now, “ the 
ship of the desert " (Rig. VIII. 46. 28), carrying burdens and 
travellers on its back across the sandy wilds of Sindh and 
southern Sapta-Siudhu. 


The dog was also a pet domestic animal. Its size must 
have been enormous in those days, as it was used as a beast 
of burden. (Rig. VIII. 46. 28.) It is well known that 
i the polar regions the dog is used by the Esquimaux 
to draw sledges over the ice. Even in later times, Sapta- 
Sindhu was famous for its dogs, and large numbers used to be 
exported to Fersia and Mesopotamia to assist in the hunt.? * 

There are evidences of the elephant having been tamed 
after capture, in aneient Sapta-Sindhu. Both European and 
Indian scholars have said that the elephant has but rarely been 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda. Professor Maedonell goes so far 
as to say that the animal ** is explicitly referred to in only two 
passages of the /'rg-Veda, and the form of the name applied to 





it ‘the beast (mriga) with a hand (Hast/)’ shows that — 
Rishis still regarded it as a strange animal,” |3*. 3t — 
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indeed a strange animal; as it was not go familiar on the plains 
of Sapta-Sindhu as the horse, the cow, the buffalo or the eamel. 
It is a ferocions animal in its wild state, living on mountains 
and in the deep recesses of forests. It is caught and tamed 
with great difficulty and hazard, and none but Rajas and rich 
noblemen can afford to keep it. There is no reason for wonder, 


therefore, that the Rishis called it by its distinguishing limb, 


the proboscis, which the animal uses just as we use our hand 
for picking up food and things. But it was also known by the 
names of /4Aa and /drana, and has been referred to not in 
two passaves only of the Rig-Veda as Professor Macdonell Says, 
but in several passages in one name or another, some of whieh 
are mentioned below : 

'"* O Maruts, ye eat the trees of the forest like the beasts 
called elephants." (Rig. I. 64, 7.)?* 

*O Agni, thou goest with fearless power (majesty), just as the 
king goes with his minister on the elephant." (Rig. IV.4. 1.)** 

*(O Acvins), as the hunters desire to trap large elephants, 
sol am invoking ye, day and night, with these artieles of 


/ sacrifice." (Rig. X. 40, 4.)** ; 


This verse shows that hunters used to trap or catch 
elephants in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and they were constantly 
on the look-out for elephants, as the catehing of these animals 
was highly paying and profitable to them. 

“Indra assumes uncontrollable power in sacrifices, like an 
elephant that exudes the mada juice, ¢.¢., becomes mus! or 
rogue." (VIII. 33. 8.)*" 

'* The powerful mother replied, ‘he who seeks thy enmity, 
fizhts like an elephant on the mountain.’ (Rig. VIII. 45, 5.)?? 





ro Rig. D. 64. 7.— wnupp sa efaa: area Wen p ete. 

*'oRág. DV. 4. 1;—2nfe cpamaf vu; Lgs 
** Rig. X. 40. 4:—ygat aia area aaa) Ziq aeiefa fa eum 
?* Rig. VIII 33. 8 :—grn eal w ITE: quur aed qu | ete. 
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“© Acvins, like a rogue elephant, .driven by aakuga (iron 
hook), kill ye the enemies, bending your bodies." (Hig. X. 
106. 6.)?! : 

From the above quotations it would appear that elephants, 
that inhabited the mountains and forests of Sapta-Sindhu, 
were caught and tamed by hunters, and sold to the Rajas who 
used to ride them with their ministers. They were also 
probably used in war. ‘bat these animals were the natives of 
the Himálayan forests would appear from the following 
extracts from the Aucyclopadia Britannica (Vol. XII, p. 742) :— 
“The elephant still exists in considerable numbers along the 
terai or sub-montane fringe of the  Himáílaya."  It*is 
therefore extremely likely that the elephant existed in the 
Himflayan forests of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times also, 

Among other wild animals and beasts of prey, mention ts 
made in the Rig- Veda of the spotted deer (I. 57. 1), tbe musk- 
deer (X. 146. 6), the black buck, known as Arishnasdra Mriga 
(X. 94,5), the wild boar, the bison (VIII. 45. 24), the hon 
(VILL. 1. 20; IX. 89. 3; X. 28. 10), the wolf (Fri£a), the 
bear, the hare, the mongoose (Watu/a), the monkey (Kap), and 
the jackal. ‘here were long stretches of woods and thickets in 
the plains, and forests on the mountains, in which they lived 
and freely roamed. <A whole beautiful Sukta has been devoted 
to the description of Aranydui or forest. (Rig. X. 146.) 


The lion is still found in the deserts of Rájputáná, having © 


probably been driven to the south by the destruetion of the 


woods and forests of Sapta-Sindhu. The tiger (Vydghra) has. 
not been anywhere mentioned in the Rig-Veda, as it was 
probably in those days native of Southern India ; but now - 
its natural home i is the swampy jungles of Bengal, though he i is 


of the t 





also found in all the forests of India. The ab 
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With regard to the Black buck, the antelope proper ( Antilope 
bezoartica), it should be mentioned here that it was held sacred 
by the ancient Aryans, and its skin used at the time of holding 
sacrifices. The white hairs of the skin represented the riks, 
the black represented the .S£mas, and the yellow the Fajws.?? 
" [ts special habitat is the salt plains, as on the coast line of 
Guzrat and Orissa, where herds of fifty does may be seen, 
accompanied by a single buck. "The doe is of a light fawn 
colour, and has no horns, The colour of the buck is a deep 
brown-blaek above, sharply marked off from the white of the 
belly. His spiral horns, twisted for three or four turns like 
a corkseréew, often reach the lenzth of 30 inehes. "The flesh 
is dry and unsavoury, but is permitted meat for Hindus, even of 
the Brahman caste." *? It is to be noted that the Aryans 
even in a later age regarded the black buck as a distinguishing 
mark of the Aryan land proper, or more correctly speaking, of 
the land where Vedic sacrifices could be performed  ( Fajnzya 
deca). All other lauds over which the black buck did not roam 
were unfit for holding Sacrifices in, and regarded as Wleehchha 


deca.**+ Probably the proper habitat of the black buck in. 


ancient times was the Southern and Eastern coast-lines of 
Sapta-Sindhu, which in later times extended, with the disappear- 
ance of the Eastern Sea from the Gangetic trough, to the coast- 
line of Orissa, and with the disappearance of the Rájputáná Sea, 
to the coast-line of Guzrat. This extended country afterwards 
formed Aryfivarta,®® or the country inhabited by the Aryans, 
It is remarkable that the black buck is found nowhere else in 
India excepting Áryávarta. 

The proper home of the musk-deer is in the Himalaya 
where it is still found, and killed by hunters for its musk, 





** The Qatapatha Srabniabs 
| LN Eney. Brit. Vol. XIT. p. 742 (Ninth Edition). 
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The Ganra Mriga which has been frequently mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda (VIII. 9. 3 and VIII. 45. 24) is probably the 
Gaur ( Bibos Gaurus), the “ bison” of sportsmen, ** which is found 
in all the hill jungles, in the Western Ghat, in Central India, 
in Assam, and in British Burma," and ** sometimes attains the 
height of 20 hands (close on 7 feet), measuring from the hump 
above the shoulder. Its short eurved horns and skull are 
enormously massive. Its colour is dark chestnut or coffee-brown. 
From the difficult nature of its habitat and from the ferocity 
with which it charges an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no 
less dangerous and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the 
elephant.”** As it is now found in, and confined to the 
Southern Peninsula, Assam and Burma, it must have migrated 
to these countries from Sapta-Sindhu, after it had become cón- 
nected with the Deccan and Assam by the disappearance of the 
Rájputüná Sea and the Eastern Sea respectively. There is 
geological evidence to prove that the Decean was connected 

with Assam and Burma on the one hand, and South Afriea on 
^ the other and extended as far sonth as Australia, forming a large 
continent by itself, and completely eut off from Sapta-Sindhu 


v by seas. The Gaura Mriga, having once migrated to the south, 
T freely roamed east and west through the jungles and over the 
1j hills of Central India, the Western Ghats, Assam and British 


Burma, and completely disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu which, 

_ with the destruction of the woods, could no longer afford it free 
. pasturage and absolute security. 

. . Among reptiles, frogs and snakes are mentioned in the Rig- 

Veda (VII. 50. 103). The blatant eroakings of the frogs have 

been compared with the loud recitations of the Vedie hymns by 

T oon —— and disciples of the Aisi in the abodes of learning, 
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Sapta-Sindhu (Rig. I. 19 F., Rig. VII. 50). Fishes also have been 
mentioned (Rig. X. 68. 8), and the MaAémina, or the large fish, 
referred to in Rig. VILE. 67, could be no other than the whale. 
There was a country called Matsyadega to the south-east of 
Sapta-Sindhu, probably at the junction of the Rájputáná and 
the Eastern seas, which was so called probably on account of the 
abundance of fish obtained there on the sea-coasts. 

Among birds, mention is made in the Rig-Veda of pea- 
cocks (ILI. 45. 1) of whieh, it is said, there were 21 species (Riz. 
I. 191. 14), faleons (Cyena) (P. Peregrinator), goose or swan 
(Hamsa) (MI. 8.9; VIII. 35° 8 and IX. 32. 3), quails (vartika) 
(I? 112. 8), Francoline partridge ( Kapinja/a) (II. 42), black daws 
(Arishna cakuna) (IX. 16. 6), owls (U/uka), whose sereeches were 
regarded as inauspicious (X. 165. 5 and 6), Chakrandkas or raddy 
geese, parrots (Cuka) and the vulture (gridhra) (X. 123. 8). 
Bird-eatehers are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, who either 
netted or snared them and sold them to those who were fond 
of birds’ flesh. 

- Of the Flora in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, the Acvattha (Jens 
religtosa) was called the Vanaspati, or “king of forest" on 
aceount of its size and fallness. It was held saered, and its 
wood was used for making Soma-vessels. Professor Maedonell 
has trauslated it by the word “ horse-stand," probably suggest- 
ing thereby that the shade of the tree was used for stabling 
horses, But it has been derived otherwise by Sanskrit Etymo- 
^  logists, and is meant to be the tree that is not of yesterday, 
but stands from olden times, And, in reality, the Acvattha 
is not short-lived, and can easily withstand violent storms 
and blasts of wind. The Rig-Veda, however, does not men- 
tion the other well-known sacred tree of the lains, vez, | 
the nyagrodha or Vata (Ficus Indicus). This was probati 
a native of the Deeean. The Cami tree (deacia suma) is 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 31. 10). as wellas the Paliga 
(Butea Prondosa) (X. 97. 5) and the  Cálmali (Zrrodendron 
anfractnosime) (X. $85. 2). There is also mention of the "Um 
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Sishn) in Rig. I1I. 53.19. The scholiast says that the bolts of 
the axles of carts and chariots were made of the Khadira 
wood, and the Cicampa furnished the wood for the floor. 
The Cimbul or Cimul (Bombar malabarica) is also mentioned t 
in Rig. IIT. 53.22. The Soma grew on the Mujavat peak 
of the Himálaya, as also in the plains. The /4s/w or sugar- 
cane is also mentioned (IX. 56. 18), Jara or barley, Freie 
or millets, and D4nya or rice (X. 94. 13) are also mentioned 
as the principal crops cultivated. As regards Dédnya, 1 was 
surprised to read the following remarks of Professor Maedonell : 
* Hiee which is familiar to the later Vedas, aud regarded 
in them as one of the necessaries of life is not mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda at all. Its natural habitat is in the south-east, 
the regular monsoon area, where the rain-fall is very abund- 
ant Hence it probably did not exist in the region of the 
Indus river system when the Rig. Veda was composed, though 
in later times, with the praetiee of irrigation, its cultivation 
spread to all parts of India"? This supposition of the 
Professor is gratuitous, as we have already proved that rains 
were abundant in ancient Sapta- Sindhu on account of its 
proximity to the seas, and helped the tillers in the cultivation 
of paddy which is also distinetly mentioned in the Rig-Veda.**- 
(X. 94. 13). pum 
Mention is also made of sweet edible fruits, available i in the sc 
forests in great abundance (Rig. X. 146. 3), as well as of | 
many fowery creepers and medicinal herbs. The white 
lotus (Rig. X. 142.8) was the favourite flower among the 
| ancient Aryans, and was obtained from the lakes. The mango: _ 
— _ tree is nowhere mentioned, as it — probably was indigen us e - 
m (Sow India, nor is the Sala (Shorea abe Beale os 
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Of minerals, mention has been made of gold, silver, copper, 
iron and precious stones in the Rig-Weda. ‘The ancient Aryans, 
both men and women,, were fond of bedecking their persons 
with gold ornaments, either plain or set with precious stones, 

Coins were made both of gold and silver. But whether 

copper coins were in existence is not quite clear. Iron was 

largely used for making weapons of war, and agricultural 
implements. Mailed coats were also made of iron (Rig. X. 

45, 3). There is also mention of iron forts which were pro- 

bably so called in a figurative sense on account of their strength 

and invineibility. It would thus appear that even in Rig- 

Vetlic times, the Aryans were acquainted. with the various uses 

of the principal metals, and» had already passed the stone 

age of civilisation. ‘To trace up their history to that age 

would be a feat as impossible as that of drawing a landscape | 
in blinding and impenetrable darkness. The ancient Aryans’ : 
had reached a very high rung of the ladder of civilisation, . — 
when the rest of the world did not even approach its foot. | 
These metals and precious stones were procurable in the 
northern mountainous regions’ of Sapta-Sindhu. Even in 
comparatively recent times, the Babylonian: used to draw 
their supply of gold and precious stones from these regions. 
Ctesias says expressly that the precious stones were imported 

from India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones 

used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on 

& the sandy desert, ‘‘ Emeralds and jaspers," says "Theophristus 
amore recent author but worthy of eredit, “ which are used 

as objeets of decorations came from the desert of Bactria (of 
Cobi) They are sought for by persons who go thither on 
horse-baek at the time of the uorth-wind which blows away, 

the sand, and discovers them.” + 2M 

hy The eountry where gold is found and which the griffins 2t E 

infest,” says Ctesias, * js exceedingly desolate. The Bactrians | . 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Indians, assert that 
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no need of the metal; but (say they) the griffins are only 
- ! anxious on account of their young, and these are the objects 
of their protection. The Indians go -armed into the desert 
(of Cobi) in troops of a thousand or two thousand men. But i 


we are assured that they do not return from these expeditions 
till the third or the fourth vear." 
These classical accounts so to prove that there was abun- 
dance of gold and precious stones in Sapta-Sindhu whieh 
extended ns far as Bactria in Rig-Vedie times. 
Of the Minerals in Sapta-Sindhu, no mention is made of - 
salt in the Rig-Veda, although the Salt-Range exists in the 
very heart of the country from time immemorial, and salt eoufid 
- —— . Also be manufactured from the sea-water, if any necessity arose. 
| "This has led some European scholars to infer that the ancient 


a Ve Aryans were not at all acquainted with the use of salt. As 

hs Professor Maedonell has rightly observed, it is ** a good illus- 

4,2 tration of the dangers of argumenfum ex silentio." Such an : 
k argument would be as absurd as to say that the ancient Aryans’ 
E did not know the use of shoes (Updnaha), as they are not 

1 à mentioned in the Rig-Veda, aithough the warriors had helmets 

1 | on their heads, breast-plates on their breasts, iron mail-eoats 

SE — en their bodies and skin-gloves on their hands, and that the only 

— -— A limbs that they omitted or did not care to protect were their 


— legs and feet, that required as much protection as the other 

[S limbs, more particularly to enable them to easily mareh over 
— . grounds, rough, hot and eold. It is often forgotten that the 

= —.. Rig-Veda is not a history of the ancient Aryans, in the proper 
. . sense of the word, but only a collection of hymns addressed. to 
— their various gods ; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that 
oor Le 2 work, essentially religious, there should be found so many 
 evidences of the ineidents of their secular and material ^ 
iom which, when carefully read, give us — "ax 7-7 4 
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However this may be, we hope, we have been able to draw 
an approximate picture of the physical features of ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu, and its fauna, flora, and minerals. We have shown (1) 
that the Sarasvati was a mighty stream in those ancient days, 
with water flowing through her channel all the year round, 
which was probably perennially supplied. by melted snow at 
her souree, and that her banks, as well as the banks of the other 

rivers, were inhabited by a prosperous people. fond of holding g^ 
sacrifices in honour of their gods; (2) that the submontane 
regions of the HimAlaya and the valley of Kashinir were also 
inhabited by Aryan tribes ; (3) that the country, besides being 
intersected by the rivers, had also long stretehes of forests, and a 
desert in the sonth ; (4) that the banks of the Sindhu were also ^ —— 
well populated, and had important centres of manufacture in — 
wool, woolen goods, and cotton fabries; (5) that the horses 
i. bred in the region of the Sindhu were famous, and probably in. 
great demand throughout the country ; (6) that the forests were 
infested with wild animals such as the wolf, the lion, the wild 
boar, the elephant, the monkey, the bear, the jackal, the bison, 
the buffalo, the deer and the antelope ; (7) that the blaek buek, 
held sacred by the sacrifice-loving Aryans, was a distinguishing 
mark of the land inhabited by them ; (8) that barley, rice, millet, 
and probably cereals also were the prineipal produets of Aryan 

















_ agriculture ; (4) that they domestieated the cow, the buffalo, J zn 
the ass, the horse, the goat, the dog, the sheep aod the camel, + _ ü 
: and caught and tamed even the wild elephant; and (10) that — S 
they were acquainted with the use of gold, silver, copper, iron — a. * 
and preciotis stones that were the products of either — a 


Sindbu, : or of contiguous regions. It was indeed a self-co ontained 
country | possessing an equable elimate, providing all the neces- 
. saries of life, and affording facilities for advancing - towards a. 
higher civilisation and developing all those traits of character 

that make a people great. Though ivided into numerous clans | 

rribe ,the more advanced Aryans were a homogeneous us people — 
felt am — imr pulse to develop their peeuliar genus; — 
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all diseordant elements, and eliminate them from their commu- | 2 
nity. They were engaged in their. noble and arduous task of + -— 

» Self-assertion’ :nd self-determination for a long time, but the 
— .story of their strogyle will be narrated in a subsequent chapter, 
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undoubtedly sea-going vessels and merchant-ships in Sapta- · | 


prove that i 

a huge eon "o um extended from Burma and South China 
on the *5 to East and South Africa on the west, and from |. 
the Vii andhy; + bills * * north. to a Ansvana on the south ; ; and. ( 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Decenüu or Southern. lodia in Ki-Vedic Tita k 


As we have already said, there is no mention whatever 
in the Riz-V eda of the Decean, or the Vindhya mountains, or 
the famous rivers of the Southern Peninsula like the Narmada, 
the Godfvari, the Krishná, ete., or of the peoples inhabiting 
that country.* It is therefore not at all possible to deseribe 
the country from any internal evidence of the Rig-Veda. 
The Deecan was completely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu by the 
Rájputànà Sea, and the Sea occupying the Ganzetie trough ; 
and the Aryans did not care to yo to that country, dark and 
unknown, by crossing the deep and dangerous sea. If they ^ 
ever migrated or extended in any direction during Rig-Vedie | | 
times, they did so by the overland route in the direction off 
Gándhára, Bactriana, Persia and Western Asia. There were 













Sindhu; but navigation in those early days was most diffien]t hr 
and dangerous, and shipwrecks were probably very "Ümnmeon 
oceurrenecs. We may therefore safely surmise that th 

multitude generally avoided the sea-route for going to any 
foreign country. It was only the covetous and daring Pcie 
merchants, the Vawiks or Panis, as they are called in the Rigs _ 
Veda, who ventured on a sea-voyage for the purpose of trading - 
in neighbouring countries. It is just possible that the Aryan 
merchants crossed the RAjputinfi Sea, and traded along the 
Western coast of the Deccan, exchanging the surplus products — 
of Sapta-Sindhu for those of the latter country. But jt is 
extremely doubtful whether the Malabar goast existed in those - 
days in its prevent shape. There is geological evidence tol 


y early times, Southern India formed part of 
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4 it was probably not connected anywhere with Western Asia, 
T $. though there is reason to believe that i. had some connection 
^ with the Eastern HimAlsya through “Assam. This continent 
2 was bounded on the north as we have already seen, by a long 
+ : stretch of sea extending from Assam to the southern coast of 
" Sindh as it then was, and joined with what the classical writers 
1 ealled the Erythrican Sea, ofthe Arabian Sea, as we now call it. 
" This Southern Continent existed from early Permian times 
m up to the close of the Miocene epoch, according to Mr. H. F. 
Blanford. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace says: ** It (this continent) 
! represents what was probably a primary zoological region,in 
M some past geological epoch; but what that epoch was, and 
[ £ what were the limits of the region in question, we are quite 
I» ch unable to say. If we are to suppose that it comprised the 
I E whole area now inhabited by Lemuroid animals, we must make 
‘ n it extend from West Africa to Burmah, South China and Celebes, 7 
iy A 'an area which it probably did once occupy." ! 
Xm. Elsewhere he writes: “It is evident that during much of 









the Tertiary period, Ceylon and South India were bounded on 
P the north by a eonsiderable extent of sea, and probably formed 
|» . part of an extensive Southern Continent or great island. The 
EU . . very numerous and remarkable cases of affinity with Malaya 
| require, however, some closer approximation with these islands 
which probably oceurred at a later period. When, still later, 
the great plains and tablelands of Hindostan were formed and | 
a permanent land communication effected with the rich and 3 
_ highly developed Himalo-Chinese fauna, a rapid immigration 
Eu new types took place, and many of the less specialised fc 
Cet f mammalia and birds became extinct. Among reptiles an 
— the competition was less severe, or the older forms —— 

too well adapted to local eniniede race — 
E^ p üben po —— boe? we find. ae di ! 
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of what are probably the remains of the ancient fauna of a now 
submerged Southern Continent"? 


Mr. H. F. Blanford says* ‘The affinities between the - 
fossils of both animals and plants of the Beaufort group of 
Africa and those of the Indian Panchets and Kathmis are such | i— 
as to suggest the former existence of a lind connexion between | 
the two areas. But the resemblane& of the African and Indian 
fossil-faunas does not cease with Permian and Triassic times. d» 
The plant beds of the Utenhage group have furnished eleven * 
forms of plants, two of which Mr. Tate has identified with 
Indian Rajmehal plants. The Indian Jurassic fossils have yet | 
to be deseribed (with a few exceptions), but it has been stated | 
that Dr. Stoliezka was much struck with the affinities of — | 
of the Cutch fossils to African forms; and Dr. Stoiiezka and ]- 
Mr. Griesbach have shown that of the Cretaceous fossils of the 
- Umtafuni river in Natal, the majority (22 out of 35 deseribed 
' forms) are identieal with species from Southern India. | 


* With regard to the geogra phical evidence, a glance at. the 
map will show that from the naighbourhood of the west coast 
of India to that of the Seychelles, Madagascar, and the 
Mauritius, extends a line of coral atolls and banks, including | 
Adas Bank, the Laccadives, Maldives, the Chagos group and  - 
the Saya-de-Mulha, all indicating the existence of a submerged . 
mountain range or ranges, The Seychelles, too, are mentioned 

E by Mr. Darwin as rising from an extensive and tolerably level 
bank having a depth of between 30 and 40. fathoms ; so that, 
although now partly eneireled by fringing reefs, they may be 
regarded a& a virtual extension of the same submerged axis. 
Further west, the Cosmoledo and Comoro Islands consist of | 
: atolls and islands surrounded by barrier reefs ; and these bring | 
- us pretty | close | to to the } present shores of Africa and ——— —— t ! 
It seems at east — probable. that in this chain of — Te 

banks ar d barri reefs, we have indicated the position of an 
! ancient am untain — possibly formed the back-bone of 
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d a tract of later Palwozoic, Mesozoie and early Tertiary land, 
| being related to it much as the Alpine and Himalayan system ts 
to the European-Asiatie continent, amd the Rocky Mountains 
-and Andes to the two Americas. As it is Jesirable to designate 
this Mesozoic land by a name, I would propose that of Indo- 
Oceanea. Professor Huxley has suggested on palwontological 
grounds that a land connexion existed in this region (or 
: rather between Abyssinia and India) during the Miocene epoch. 
From what has been said above, it will be seen that I infer its 
existence from a far earlier date. With regard to its depres- 
sion, the only present evidence relates to its northern extremity 
and shows that it was in this region, later than the great trap 
flows of the Dakhan. These enormous sheets of voleanic rock 
are remarkably horizontal to the east of the Ghats and the 
Sahyadri range, but to the west of this, they begin to dip 
seawards, so that the island of Bombay is composed of the d 
higher part of the formation. This indicates only that the 
2" depression to the westward has taken place in Tertiary times, 
| and to that extent, Professor Huxley’s inference, that it was 
after the Miocene period, is quite consistent with the geological 
evidenee. 
“ Palwontology, physical geography and geology, equally 
: with the ascertained distribution of living animals and plants, 
ihe) - effer their concurrent testimony to the former close connexion 
of Africa and India, including the tropical islands of the Indian | > 
. Ocean. "The Indo-Oceanic land appears to have existed from 7 
: : at least early Permian times, probably (as Professor Huxley. | 
E das qe nut) up to the — the Ps sad epoch 5 vd 1 
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Arehipelego have shown how narrow a sea may offer an in- 
superable barrier te the migration of land animals. In 
Palieozoie times, this land must have been connected with 
Fr Australia, and in Tertiary times with Malayana, since the 
Malayan forms with African alliances are in Several cases distinet 
from those of India. We know as yet too little of the ceologey 
of the eastern peninsula to say from what epoeh dates the 
connexion with Indo-Oeeanie land. Mr. 'l'beobold has ascer- 
tained the existence of Triassic, Cretaceous and Nummutlitie 
rocks in the Arabian coast range, and Carboniferous limestone 
is known to oceur from Moulmein southward, while the range 
east of the Irrawadi is formed of younger Tertiary rocks. 
From this it would appear that a considerable part of the 
Malaya Peninsula must have been oceupied by the sea during 
the greater part of the Mesozoic and Eocene periods. Plant- 
* bearing rocks of Raniganj age have been identified as forming 
the outer spurs of the Sikkim Himflaya; the ancient land 
must therefore have extended some distance to the north of 
the present Gangetic delta. Coal both of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary age occurs in the Khasi hills, and also in upper 
Assam, but in both cases, associated with marine sra 
so that it would appear that in this region, the boundaries of — 
land and sea oscillated somewhat during Cretaceous and Eoce —F a 
times. ‘To the north-west of India, the existence of great form- 
ations of Cretaeeous and  Nummulitie age, stretching far 
E through Baluchistan and Persia, and entering into the strue- 
ture of the north-west Himálaya prove that in the later Meso- | 
| zoie and Eocene ages India had no direct communication Salt 
. western Asia ; $ while the Jurassic rocks of Cutch, the Salt 
Range, : and the northern Himálaya show that in the — a 
period. — covered a large part of the present Indus basin. 
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“ Ist—-The plant-bearing series of India ranges from early 
Permian to the latest Jurassie times, indicating (exeept in a 
few cases and locally) the uninterrupted continuity of land and 
fresh-water conditions. 'Dhese may have prevailed from much 
earlier times. 

“ 2nd—In the early Permian, as in the Post-pliocene age, 
a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, and I am inelined 
to believe in both hemispheres simultaneously. With the decrease 
of cold, the Hora and reptilian fauna of Permian times were 
diffused to Africa, India, and possibly Australia ; or the flora 
may have existed in Australia somewhat earlier, and have been 
diffused thence. 

^ 3rd—India, South Africa and Australia were connected 
by an Indo-Oceanie Continent in the Permian epoch ; and the 
two former countries remained connected (with at the utmost 
only short interruptions) up to the end of the Miocene period. 
During the latter part of the time, this land was also connec- 
ted with Malayana. 

“ 4th—In common with some previous writers, I consider 
that the position of this land was defined by the range of 
coral reefs and banks that now exist between the Arabian Sea 

East Africa. 

“Sth—Up to the end of the Nummoulitic epoch, no direct 


connexion (except dives 4 for short periods) existed between 
India and Western Asia."? 


From the above extracts it would ap 
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man flourished on the globe, as we shall see later on ; and that 
the isolation of Sapta-Sindhu continued till a much later 


period, 
Mr. Ernst Haeckel thus writes about the ancient Southern 
Continent : “This large continent of former times Sclater, an 


Englishman, has called Lemuria, from the monkey-like animals 
whieh inhabited it, and it is at the*same time of great import- 
ance from being the probable cradle of the human race which in 
all likelihood here first developed out of anthropoid apes.’’* 
Elsewhere he writes “There are a number of circumstances 
(especially chronological facts) which suggest that the primeval 
home of man was a continent now sunk below the surface of the 
Indian Ocean, which extendec along the south of Asia, as it is 
at present (and probably in direct connection whieb it), towards 
the east, as far as Further India and the Sunda Islands ; towards 
the west, as far as Madagascar and the south-eastern shores of 
Africa." ? 
Whether this continent was the original cradle of mankind 
or not, there ean be no doubt that man existed here from 
every early times, and that his creation in this continent was | 
made possible only after the — of anthropoid apes which 
were his nearest approach. We have already got evidence of thes, 
existence of Pliocene man in ma valley gravels of the Narmada» 
and of Miocene man in Upper Burma ". It can, therefore, be ^* 
safely surmised that man had existed in this eontinent long 
before the time when the greater portion of it was submerged 
in consequence df a violent cataclysm. Though Sapta-Sindhu 
was not direetly eonneeted with it, conditions similar to those of 
the lest continent must have prevailed there, which favoured . —- 
the creation of a family of human beings, entirely different from” 
that of the Southern Continent ; and these were the progenitors | . J 
of the Aryan race who, having been endowed with higher mental —— 


"——— 









: Ernst — History of Creation " 2nd Ed, 1876. Vol. L pp. 





st Baeckel' "History of Creation" 1876. “Vol, II. pp. 325-26. 
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| faculties, developed a civilisation which was destined — to 
. dominate the whole world, aud uplift the entire human race. 

It is possible that the same seismie forees that caused the 
subsidence of the:greater portion of the Southern Continent also 
caused the upheaval of the bed of the Rájputánf Sea ; and if 
these two events were simultaneous and synchronous, they must 
have occurred long after Rig-Vedie times ; for the Híájputáná 
Sea had been in existence, when some at least of the ancient 
hymns of the Hiz-Veda were composed. The upheaval of its 
bed must have caused, by the displacement of the vast volumes 
of its waters, a deluge in Sapta-Sindhu, known as Manu’s Floojl, 
which we have diseussed in a previous chapter. The depression 
of the Aravalli mountain was also probably due to the same 
causes that upheaved the sea-bed and submerged a large portion 
of the Southern Continent. It is related in the Purfinas that the 
great sage Agastya sipped up the ocean dry and caused the high 
peaks of the Vindhya mountains to bend, when he crossed over 
to Southern India where he was the first to lead an Aryan 
colony. This sipping up of the ocean and bending down of the 
Vindhya are undoubtedly connected with the physical disturb- 
ances that led to the drying up of the RAjputfinA Sea and the 
depression of the Aravalli mountain, as the Vindhya is called, 
- amd have been fathered upon Agastya who first ventured to the 
south. This Agastya, however, is not the Vedie bard of that 
name, but probably one of his descendants who, as was the 


custom in those ancient days, bore the patronym of Agastya, 


’ This tradition which is connected with an undoubted geological 

facet of the Miocene or Pliocene epoch goes t 

T antiquity of the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu and of the. Rig-Veda, 

| But to return to our account of the Deecan in kis · Vedie 

— It formed part of a vast southern continent that. id- 
— we —— — — India E sou e 
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the islands of the Indian Arebipelego, and the islands seattered 
in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. Most of them are 
in the same primitive condition of life as their progenitors were 
1, hundreds of thousands of years ago. The Kolarian-and the 
Dravidian races of the Indian Peninsula are allied to the 
Negroid races of Africa, with such modifications in their 
physical features and characteristics as climate and different 
environments have imposed upon them ; and there can be no 
doubt that they were the original inhabitants of the lost conti- 
nent. Of the KRolarians and the Dravidians, it seems that some 
tribes of the latter made some progress towards civilisation, 
which was further advanced by their having come in contaet with 
the Aryans after a communication had been effected between 
Sapta-Sindhu and the Southern Peninsula by the drying 
up of the Rájputáná Sea. The Kolarians, on the other hand, x 

except such as came in contact with the Aryans on the borders 

of the Gangetic plains in later. times, have remained in their 

- primitive savawe condition. A brief account of some of the 

primitive tribes of both the races will be found interesting here : 

* Amon: the rudest fragmants of maukind are the isolated 

Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal. ‘The old Arab ‘and 

European voyagers described them as dog-faced man-eaters, 

The English officers, sent to the islands in 1855 to establish a - 
settlement, found themselves surrounded by quite naked canni- — 
bals of a ferocions type, who daubed themselves when festive — 

with red earth and mourned in suit of olive-colonred mud, They 
made a noise like weeping to express Friendship or joy, bore 4 
only names of common gender which they received before birth, e 
and their sole eoneeption of a god was an evil spirit who spread 
disease. For five years, they repulsed every effort at intercourse — — 
| by showers of arrows; but the officers slowly brought them to —— 
d & better frame of mind by building sheds near the settlement 4d ‘3 
where these poor beings might lind shelter from the tropical — 
rains, and receive medicines and food. " 
“The — Hills in Southern Madras form the refuge — — 
of a whole series of broke — Five DS of —— 
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wild-looking Puliers live on jungle products, mice or any small 
animals that they can catch, and worship demons. Another 
elan, the Mundavers, shrink from contact with the outside 
world, and possess no fixed dwellings, but wander over the 
innermost hills with their cattle, sheltering themselves under little 
leaf-sheds, and seldom remaining in the same spot more than 
a year. The thiek-lipped small-bodied Kadus * Lords of Hills * 

are the remnants of a higher race. They file the front teeth 
of the upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by the chase, and 
wield some influence over the ruder forest-folk. These hills, 
now very thinly peopled, abound in the great stone monuments 
(Aistvaens and dol mens) whieh the primitive tribes used for their 
dead. The Nairs of south-western India still practise polyandry, 
according to which a man’s property descends not to his own 
but to his sister’s children. This system also appears among 
the Himalayan tribes at the opposite extremity of India. 

* In. the Central Provinces, the aboriginal races form a large 
portion of the population. In certain districts, as in the 
Feudatory State of Bastar, they amount to three-fifths of the 
inhabitants. The most important race, the Gonds, have made 
some advances in civilisation ; bat the wilder tribes still cling 
to the forest, and live by the chase, with, a few years back, flint 
points for their arrows. The Marias wield bows of great 
strength, which they hold with their feet, while they draw the 
strings with both hands. A still wilder tribe, the Maris, fly 
from their zrass-'uilt huts on the approach of a stranger. Once 


& year, a messenger comes to them from the local Raja to take 


their tribute of jungle products. He does not enter their 
pee. but beats a drum outside, and then hides himself. The | 

Maris creep forth, place | what they have to give in en. ap- 
es ted spot, and FL back again into tele retreats. 
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behind. 7 Those under the British influenee were clothed in 
1871 by order of Government, and their native chief was 
persuaded to do the same work for the others. This leaf-w 'earing 


tribe had no knowledge of the metals till quite lately, when - 


foreigners eame among them, and no word’ exists in their 
language for iron, or any other metal. But this country abounds 
with flint weapons, so that the Juangs form «a remnant, te our 
own day, of the Stone Age. ‘ Their huts’ writes the officer who 
knows them best ‘are among the smallest that human beings 
ever deliberately constructed as dwellings. They measure about 
6 feet by 5. The head of the family and all the females huddle 
together in this one shell, not mach larger than a dog-kennel.' 
The boys and the young men of the village live in one large 
building apart by themselves; and this custom of having a 
common abode for the whole male youth of the hamlet is found 
among many of the aboriginal tribes in distant parts of India. 
The Kandhs of Orissa who kept up their old tribal ritual of 
human sacrifice until it was put down by the British in 1835-45, 
and the Santals in the west of Lower Bengal who rose in 1855, 





— — €." —— — — — — —— 


* Col. Dalton thus writes about the Juangs in his Deseriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, p. 155 :— 


“The females of the group (the Juangs of Keunjhar) had not amongst 
them a particle of clothing. Their sole covering for purposes of decency con- 
sisted in n» girdle composed of several strings of beads from which depended 
before and behind small curtains of lenves Adam and Eve sewed tig leaves 
together and made themselves aprons. The Juangs are not so far advanced ; 
they take young shoots of the A'san (Tei minalia fomentoxa), or any tree with 
young stft leaves, and arranging them so as to form n flat and scale-like 
surface of the required size, the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdle, fore 
and aft, and the toilet is complote. The girls were well developed and finely 
formed specimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume let the outlines 
of the figure entirely nude, they would have made good studies for sculpture, 
Next day taey came to my tent at noon, and whilst I conversed with the 
males on their custome, language, and religion, the girls sat nestled together 
in A^ cornar, for a long. time silent and motionless as statues, but after an hour 


er two elapsed, the crouching nymphs showed signs of lire and symptoms - | 
uneasiness et ee them, | found that great — 
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are examples of powerfal and highly developed non-Aryanu 
tribes "'.* 

Now, look at this brief survey of some of the wild tribes of 
the Dravidian .nd the Kolarian races of the Southern Peninsula, 
who are probably in the same primitive condition of savages to-day 
as their ancestors were in, thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, little re:noved from the state of brutes, living by the 
chase, eating human Hesh and raw meat, some of them totally 
ignorant of the use of metals, and using flint weapons, as if 
mankind was still in its infancy and did not progress beyond 
the Stone Age—their women going nearly stark naked, and 
huddling together with the chief of the family in kennel-leuts, 
6 feet by 8, and many tribes possessing no marriage-laws or 
custom to speak of—I say, just look at this picture and think 
whether these men, even if they were not in a far worse 
condition thousands of years ago, conld ever immigrate from 
far-off Central Asia over the snowy ranges of the Himalaya, 
across rapid and wide rivers, and deep impassable seas, and 
dreary deserts, to the plains of the Punjab or the hilly forest-traets 


of Central and Southern Indiac Even if the Aryans be regarded as 


immigrants to Sapta-Sindhu, and supposed to have waged 
a long sauguinary warfare (which we cannot bring ourselves 


to think to be at all likely) with these primitive savages of the 
Stone Age, who had nothing but rude stone weapons and 


missiles for offence or defence, and were therefore no match 
for their superior adversaries,—and to have driven. them to the 


Southern Peninsula, how could these savages cross the sea 
 overthe Gangetic trough and the Ráüjputáná Sea, of whose 
- existence we find unmistakable evidence. in the Rig-Veda ? miris 
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as it would be impossible for the fauna and flora to do. E 
The fact of the matter is that the Dravidian or the Kolarian ’ 
races never came from Central Asia to the Punjab, nor did they 
ever come into conflict or contact with the 
Rig-Vedic times; that Sapta-Sindhu was a 
from. Southern India, eut off as it was by 


‘Ary ans during. 
distinet country 


seas: that the - 
Aryans were as much autoehthones in Saptu-Sindhu as these 


wild tribes were in Southern India which, as we have seen, 
bs formed part of à huge continent exte ‘nding from Burma and 
South China to Eastern and Southern Africa, and as far south 
as Australia ; that these savages, though looking like men, 
were little removed from the condition of anthropoid apes or brutes, 
in which some of their tribes are still to be found ; that they j: 
passed through the palwolithie and the neolithic staves of develop- F 
ment of which they have left ample evidences in the valley | 
gravels of the Narmada, and in the flint weapons found seat- . é 
tered thoughrout the Sonthern Peninsula as far north as Raniganj 
and Rajmehal i in Bengal, and of which the Juangs of Orissa 


are still the living survivals ; that some of the Kolarian tribes, 








notably the Santals, and some of the Dravidians living in the c2 
southern-most parts of the Peninsula, notably the — Cholas, the Ar a 
Pandyas, and the Cheralas or Keralas, circumstancedas they wWeré; 4 E 

and probably having come in contact with the Aryans,  — NA 

learnt the use of the metals and made some progress towamnls —— — x, 

= civilisation, but the rest remained in their rude primitive — — E. 
* eondition, and as ignorant as ever of the arts of civilized life. Pe 
00 That. these savages of Southern India were autochthonous — 


— would further be proved by the undoubted fact that. "de E - 
v aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia use almost -— ei 
the same words for Z, thon, he, we, you &e., as the fishermen on d 
the Madras coast, vnd resemble in many ways the me di : 
—— in ‘the ed their national weapon, the bo 


ere | is also som e lingnistic affinity between the 
1 the lang Ta s dn some of — 1s 
— — — 
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in the distant Pacific Ocean. As a writer says: ‘That some of 

the islands in the distant Pacifie Ocean,were peopled either from 

the Dravidian settlements in India, or from an earlier common 
source, remains a conjectural inductionof philosophers rather than 
established fact.” '” It would certainly not have remained a con- 
jectural induction of philosophers, but would have been an esta- 
blished ethnological fact by this time, had the fact of Southern 

India forming part of à huge continent, now submerged, but 
extending in ancient times from the coasts of the Pacilie Ocean to A 
South Africa and Australia been taken into account. A large 
portion of the continent having been submerged, the remnants 
of it, with their human inhabitants, became isclated and 
separated from one another by wide oceans, mand the only 
evidences of their having once belonged to the same continent 
are pow to be found in the similarities of their fauna, flora, 
original human inhabitants and their. languages, such as have 
survived the changes and modifications imposed upon them by 4 
time, circumstances, a ul altered environments. !' 





— — — — À— — — 


!"" Encyclopaedia Britannica Vol, 111 p. 778 (Ninth Edition). 

3 Asa further. illustration of the point we may mention the Veddnas 
of Ceylon and the Sakais and Semangs of the Malay Peninsula. who wonder. 
fully resemble one another in their physical features. Mr. Thurston in. his 
introduction to Castes and Tribes of Southern India (p. 93) writes: ' Speak. 
ing of the Saknis, the same authorities (Skeat and Blagdwn) state that ‘in 

. evidence of their striking resemblance to the Veddas it is worth remarking 
| that one of the brothers, Sarasin, who had lived among the Veddas and 


= knew them very well, when shown a photo, raph of a typical Sakai, nt first "d 
| nad | it to be a photograph of a Vedda.” For myself when I saw the 
[n photographs of Sakais published by Skeat and Blagden, it was difficult: to 
J - wenlize that I was not looking at pictures of Kadirs, Paniyans, Kurumbas or 
LES other jungle folk of Soutliern India." "This testimony also goes to prove the 

existence of the lost Indo-Oceanic continent which was peopled by these * 
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There can thus be no doubt that the Kolarian and the 
Dravidian races were the original inhabitants of Southern India. 
and the theory of their having been immigrants from Central 
Asia first tothe Punjab, and then, through the pressure of 
the invading Aryans, to the Southern Peninsula, is more 
fanciful than real. It is also certain that when the Indo- 
Oceanic Continent or Leyiuria was submerged, it was inhabited 
by human beings in very low stages of development, and this 
is proved by the existenee of aboriginal savages in South 
Africa, Australia, Sonthern India, and the islands in the Indian 
Ocean and of the Indian Arehipelago, who, though probably 
belonging to the same human family, became isolated and 
separated from one another, and developed distinguishing 
characteristics harmoniously with the changes of their environ- 
nents and climate, 

I have spoken only of the Dravidian and Kolarian aborigines 
of Southern India, bat along with them should be mentioned the 
savage tribes inhabiting the hills of Upper Burma, Assam, Tippera 
and the North-East frontier of India, who belong to the Mongo- 
lian family. These are the Abors, the Akas, the Mishmis, 


the Nagfs, the Chikmas and others who, in some pre-historic 


time, had probably lived side by side with the forefathers of the 
present Mongolians and the Chinese, and crossed over into India 
through the north-eastern passes. ‘ Some of the hill languages 


in Eastern Bengal" says a writer, “ preserve Chinese terms; 


others contain Mongolian. Thus the Nágás in Assam still use 
words for (Aree and wafer, which might almost be understood 
in the streets of Canton" !* 

These wild tribes probably drove the Kolarians from these 
hilly tracts and the spurs of the Eastern Himálaya into the 





are connected with Mon-Khmer, ese «llied groups of languages have been 
styled Austro-Asiatic tic by Schmidt who postulates the existence of an Austro- 


Asiatic race characterised “by long or medium head, horizontal non-oblique 
eyes, broad nostrils, dark skin, more or less wavy hair and short or medium 


_ stare.” (vide R. Chanda's The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 10). 


TT)! Encyclopaedia, — ev XII p. 777. (Ninth Edition) 
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Southern Peninsula. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that Mr. H. F. Blanford has said that the ancient land of the 
Southern Peninsula “ extended some distance to the north of the 
present Gangetic delta," connecting itself with the Khasi Hills 
and Upper Assam. Acontributorto the EAncyclopadia Britannica 
writes: “ It is highty probable that the Jurrasic and Cretaceous 
coast-line ran across the northern part of the Bay of Bengal...... 
Probably the Jurrasic traps of the Rajmehal Hills, west of the Delta 
of the Ganges, were continuous with those of Sylhet and the 
Delta." If we bear in mind this connection of the Decean or 
Southern India with the hilly tracts of Assam and Sylhet, we 
shall be able to understand the signifieanee of the following 
observations made by Mr. J. F. Hewett: “ That they (the 
Kolarian tribes) came from the East is shown by the following 


facts: First, they themselves always say that they did so; - 


secondly, the most powerful and purest Kolarian tribes are found 
in the east ; thirdly, their languages are allied to those used on 
the Brahmaputra and the Irawaddy by the Kambojans and the 
Assamese,"'* The correctness of this belief or tradition 
among the Kolarians would be clearly provéd, if we remembered 
that the lost Southern Continent extended as far east as Burma 
and South China. Tbe invasion of the Mongolian wild 
tribes must have driven them to the south-west right into the 
heart of the modern Indian Peninsula. They could not of course 
advance direetly westwards, as their progress was barred by the 


existence of the sea over the Gangetic trough. But «ome of 


these tribes, for instance, the Kurkis, marched westward through 
the Peninsula and are now found some 400 miles distant fro 





— hilly country inhabited by the Santals, with no tradition. 
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civilisation after they came in contact with the highly civilized 
Aryans in post-Rig-Vedic times, when the Southern Peninsula 
became connected with Sapta-Sindlin by the upheaval of the 
bed of the RAjputinAé Sea. It was a descendant of the great 
save Agastya of Rig-Vedic fame, who, as we have already said, 
first led an Aryan colony to the south from | Sapta-Sindhu, by 
crossing the dried-up ocean and t.e Vindhya mountains. Another 
descendant of this Agastya was a centemporary of the great 
Raima, the hero of Valmiki’s RAmfAvana, king of Kosala, 
which was then a loortshing country in the Gangetic plain, 
stretching far into the Peninsula. The Aryan colovization of 
the Decean must, ther fore, have occurred th usands of vears 
after the com position of the most ancient hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. The poet Válmiki, who was a contemp rary of Rima, and 
had his hermitage or dyrama near the Chitrakuta Hille, about 
ten £rosas to the south of molern Pravaga or Allihabad, knew 
partly from personal experience, and partly from hearsay, of 
the extremely savage, nay fierve brute-like condition of the 
dark human denizens of the hills and extensive forests of 
Central and SoutHern India, and called them by the hatefal 
names of l4naras (lit. forest-men, or monkeys), aud Adtshasas, 
the eaters of raw meat and human flesh. The /Za4aras lived in 
KishkindhyA which is identified with modern Mysore, and there- 
fore undoubtedly belonged to the Dravidian race; but though 
they fought their enemies with stones and branches of trees, 
showing that they still remained in the Stone Age of human 
progress, they were more morally advanced than the Rákshasas 
who were full of brutal instincts and propensities and scarcely 
resembled human beings. ‘The Mundavers and the Puliers of 
the Anamalai Hills of Southern India, the Juangs of Orissa and 


the Andamanese of the Bay of Bengal would be described as 


Rákshasas by a modern poet, us VAlmiki described their fore- 





fathers, thousands of years ago. “In the Aitareya Brábmana "1*5 


* says Professor Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “ whieh is anterior to the _ 
am s 


whole of tne so-called. classical Sanskrit Literature, the sage 
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VicvAmitra is represented to have condemned by a curse the 
progeny of fifty of his sons to ‘live on the borders’ of the 
Aryan settlements, and these, it is. said, were the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and Mutibhas, and the descendants - 
of Vicvámitra formed a large portion of the Dasyus "'®. The 
Andhras are the Telugu people, and it is likely that Aryan 
colonies led by the descendants of VievAamitra were established . 
in Southern India in post.Hisz-Vedie times; and the Aryans, 
having freely mixed with the original inbabitants, were. as 
& proportionately degraded as the aboriginal tribes were uplifted. 
The age in which the great Sanskrit Grammarian, Pánini, 
flourished is now admitted to be the seventh century BC. 
Le. to say, he had flourished long before Buddha was born. 
From the absence of the names of any country south of Kach- 
ehha (Cuteb), Avanti, Kosala, Karusa and Kalinga in Pánini'« 
Grammar, Professor Bhandarkar draws the following inference : , 
'* Supposing that the non-occurrence of the name of any country 
farther south tu Pánini's work is due to his not having known : 
it, a circumstance which, looking to the many names of places 
in the north that he gives, appears very proBable, the conclusion 
follows that in his time the Arvas were confined to the north 
of the Vindhya, but did proceed or communicate with the north- 
ern-most portion of the Eastern coast, not by crossing that. 
range, but avoiding it by taking an easterly course "'7, This, 
' we are afraid, is another good illustration of the dangers of 
argumentum er silentio. The omission of the name of Ama 
ke in Panini’s work, though the word occurs in the Rig-Veda as 
E -— the name of a powerful and generous king!*, albeit not of 
AS _ Kosala, cannot certainly prove that the Rig-Veda is a later 
— 'work than Pánini's. Similarly, it would be wrong to argue / 
- IMS. hat — no countries -sonth of the erede scd T" 
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or the Aryas did not settle in Southern India as colonists 
during or before his time. Such wrong inferences would be 
easily avoided if we remembered that Páuini's Grammar was 
composed to help the understanding of the derivation, forma- 
tion and use of such important words as are mainly found in 
the Vedie and post-Vedie Literatures, and his omission to men- 
tion one word or another in his book did not affect ancient 
history in any way. As a matter of fact, the Decean began to be 
colonized by the Aryan settlers soon after the means of commn- 
nication with that country by land had been effected by the 
upheaval or drying up of the bed of the KAjputanA Sea and the 
formation of the Gangetic plains. As we have already said, 
a descendant of Agastya was the first to cross the Vindhya, and 
lead an Aryan colony to the south. It is very likely that some 
descendants of Vicvámitra also followed in his footsteps, and 
having settled in the Decean, mingled with the original in- 
habitants by ties of marriage, aud produced the Andlirg people. 
But this must have happened several thousands of yen s^ ago, 
and not after 700 B.C. as wrongly suggested, may, eoncluded 
by Professor Bhandarkar. A codelusion like this would be not 
only unreasonable, but highly misleading, to say the least. 

As I have already said, even in Rig-Vedie times, the Panis 
or Vaniks who were a branch of the Aryan race and lived on 
the eastern coasts of Sapta-Sindhu, which afforded safe har- 
bour to their merchant-ships, and supplied them with excellent 
timber for ship-building from the spurs of the Himálaya, 
who were hated by their Aryan brethern not only for 
extreme avarice and niggardliness, but also for their not su 
scribing to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan faith, came in 
contact, in the course of their voyages, with the inhabitants 
on the coasts of the Southern Continent, though the eonfigura- 
tion of the coast-line in those eurly days must have been 
quite different from that of the present Southern Peninsula, | 
And imparted to them some of their culture. But the persecu- — ^ 

" tions of these dissenting and avaricious people by the Rig-Vedie 
Aryans gradually drove them away from the country, and their . 
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expulsion from Sapte-Sindhu became complete, when the RAj- 
putáná Sea was dried up, thereby barring all passage of their 
ships to the open sea. This must have decided their leaving 
Sapta-Sindhu for good, and made them seek other convenient 
sea-coasts for planting new colonies. It is just possible that 
some of them settled for a time on the Malubar coast of the pre- 
sent Southern Peninsula, not only for the sake of the rich indi- 
genous products of the country, but also because Indian teak 
V was plentiful there, which afforded excellent timber for ship- 
building. During their sojourn on this coast, they must have 
- come in contact with the original inhabitants of the Diavidian 
race, notably the Cholas and the Pandyas, who lived in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula, and were thus in a position to 
receive a portion of Aryan culture. It may be surmised that 
it was from the Paris that they first learnt the use of the metals 
like iron, copper and gold, and the art of ship-buildinz. “his 
intercourse with the Aryan merchants, carried on fora long 
time, must have resulted in their uplift and ultimate superiority 
over the other branches of the Dravidian race, and civilized them 
to a degree beyond the reach of the latter. The opening up of 
the overland route aleo from Supta-Sindhu helped many Aryan 
tribes to settle in the Deccan along the western sea-coast; and 
Janasthána, Gujrat, Saurashtra and Kishkindhya ( Mysore) became 
well-known Aryan settlements, where the Aryans remained engag- 
ed, from generation to generation, in spreading licht and culture 
among the savaze inhabitants of the dark Peninsula in ancient 
times. But the mountainous regions of Central India, and the 
dark, impenetrable, extensive and primeval forests of the Penin- 
sula remained inaecessible to the Aryans for a considerable length 
of time, which aceounts for the primitive savage convition of 


most of their human denizens up to recent times, " 









| br adventure, and there is evidence to prove that some of them 
settled in Mesopotamia, and afterwards on the 
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Europe and even the coasts of Great Britain and Norway, and 
spreading Aryan culture—suech as was left to them after their 
banishment from Sapta-Sindhu and their long sojourn in foreign 
countries among the savage populations of the lands they visited. 
These Panis were the ancestors of the Pheenicians of history. 
They eould not, however, help getting mingled with the natives 
of the different countries they visited and —— and gradually 
lost their characteristics as an Aryan people. e shall tell the (e 
interesting story of their expansion in another sep. and show 
how they were instrumental in spreading Aryan culture iu the 
west, just as the European merchants and adventurers in modern 
times have been instrumental in spreading Western civilisation in 
the East, which only proves the truth of the adage that “ History 
repeats itself. " Be thatas it may, there ean be no question that 
the Cholas and the Pandyas of Southern India were greatly bene- 
fited by their having come in contact with the Panis on the one 
hand, and the Aryan settlers from the north on the other, and 
ultimately developed a civilisation which was neither purely Aryan, 
nor purely Dravidian, but a mixture of both, though the note of the 
former was dominant. The Chblas and the Pandyas emuiated 
the Panis in their s irit of adventure, and in later times, under — 
the guidance of their Aryan masters, founded colonies in Mesopo- | .— 
tamia and Egypt that played important parts in the history 
of the ancient world. "We shall deal with that story more fully - 
in subsequent chapters. Suffice here to say that of the Dravidian 
and the  Kolarian races peopling the Indian Peninsula, the 
Cholas and the Pandyas were probably the first to be influenced 
and uplifted by Aryan civilisation and culture, which they helped. 
to spread, along with the Panis or Phanicians, in Western Asi&,| 
Northern Africa and Southern Eur pe, and which formed the 
basis, as it were, of the Semitie and European civilisations.* 
Such thep, was the Indian Peninsula in Rig-Vedie times and 
r. I hope that my readers have been fully convinced that 
the Dravidian and the Kolarian races were not immigrants to 
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. India from Central Asia, but were autochthones in the now lost 
' Indo-Oceanie Continent, of which Southern India is one of the 
“remnants. Sir Herbert Risley does not support the view of Sir 
William Hunter and Mr. Hewett abont their Central Asiatic 


home on ethnological and other grounds, '* and Mr. H. R. Hall; 
also agrees with Sir Herbert Risley in making them the original | 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula, where the Dravidians had. 
developed a civilisation which was taken to Mesopotamia, and \ 


formed the basis of the Semitic civilisation.'* It is gratifying 


to find that these views find a strong corroboration in the 
geological evidence that we have adduced in this chapter regard-- 


ing Southern India forming part of a separate coatinent, en- 
tirely eut off from Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times, which 


, continued to exist as such up to Rig-Vedie times, or the end of 


' the Miocene epoch and the beginning of the Pliocene. 





À^* The People of India, pp. 47-48. Sir H. Risley saya: “It is extremely 
improbable that a large body of very black and conspicuously long-headed 
types should have come from the one region of the earth which ia peopled | 
exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow complexions, With this we 
may dismiss the theory which assigns a trans-Himalayan origin to the 


Dravidians." Wr 


1° The Ancient History of the Near East—pp. 171-74. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 


(A) Tas Deccan on DaAKSHINAPATH A. 


Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures 
(1918), p. 2, has pieked out the expression dukshindpadd from 
i? Rig-Veda, X.61,5, meaning ‘ with southward foot.’ and used 

with reference to a man who is expelled to the South. “ This, ” 
rightly observes the Professor, ‘‘cannot of course denote the 
Dakshipdpatha or Southern India, as we understand it, but 
rather the country lying beyond the world then inhabited by 

the Aryans.” This country which was apparently a place for! 
barishment, was probably the strip of desert lying to the sontic 

of Sapta-Sindhu along the northern coasts of the RájputánA: 

- Sea, and an exile deported to this region was literally between 
* the Devil and the Deep Sea. The desert (Sk, mar» from ./ writ, 
to die) was not fit for human habitation, as it afforded neither 
shelter nor food, and was regarded as a veritable region of 

Death. Hence, the southward direction probably came to be 

associated with the direction over which Yama, the Lord of 

Death, presided. The expression dukshindpadd therefore does not | 

seem to be at all connected with /atsdindpatha, 


(B) Miocene ann PLiocene Man. "m 


Archwologists are not yet agreed about the existence of Miocene 

Man, though that of Pliocene Man is admitted. “ Judging 

from the analogy of other species, " says Lord Avebury in his * 

^ 00 Prehiatoric Times (Ch. XII, p. 403), * Lam disposed tothinkthat —  — 
- in the Miocene period man was probably represented by anthro- 

‘apes, more nearly resembling us than do any of the existing e 

quadramana. We need not, however, expect necessarily to find 

the propr in Burope ; our. r nearest relatives in the animal kingdom, 

) Lroptco iust; and though we - 
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know that during parts of the Miocene period the climate of 
Europe was warmer than at present, so that monkeys lived 
much north of their present limits, still j£: is 7 the warmer 
regions. of the earth that we may reasonably find the earliest traces 
of the human race," 

It is therefore extremely probable that man first evolved out 
of anthropoid apes in the Tropies and not in the Torrid Zone. 
He emigrated to this region after it had become habitable 
in consequence of a change of climate, The relies of man found 
in this region are therefore not necessarily the earliest. It is 7a 
within the bounds of possibility that man appeared in India 
m the Miocene epoch, though it is extremely doubtful that he * 
attamed the high degree of civilisation aseribed to him in the 
Rig-Veda, unless we assume that the evolutioh of man in India 
was earlier and more rapid than that of man in other parts of 
the Globe. The geographical distribution of land and water in 
India in the Miocene and Pliocene epochs agrees to a very large 
extent with the description of land and water in the Rig- Veda, ~ 
which emboldens us to surmise that Pliocene man, at any rate, 
attained a comparatively hfgh degree of civilisation in Sapta- 
Sindhu, as depicted in some of the earliest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. It will surely be regarded asa very bold surmise, but - 
we are forced to it by the irresistible evidence found in the ~ 


- 


. » 
Rig-Veda. The following literature about Pliocene and Miocene | 
man is taken from Prehistoric Times (1912), pp. 399-408 : í 
" M. Desnoyers bas called attention to some marks noticed - E 


by him on bones found in the upper pliocene beds of St. Prest, F 
and. belonging to the L/ephas meridionalis, Rhinoceros tepto 
e Hippopotamus major, several species of deer (ineludi the. 


gigantic Megaceros Carmutorun, Laugel), and two species. — a 
| which he considers to be. of human o origin. indu 
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interglacial. In the interglacial coal-beds of Dürnten.,.. ...F'rof, 
Rutimeyer has found a fragment apparently of rough basket 
or wattle work. The interpretation in this ease again has been 
questioned, but. Prof. Schwendener, who has recently examined 
the specimens with great care, is decidedly of opinion that it is 
of human workmanship. 

— “At the meeting of Spezzia of the ‘ Société Italienne des 
Sciences Naturelles, Prof. G. Ramorino exhibited some bones of 
Pliocene Age, said to bear marks of knives. 

* M. Capellini also has deseribed certain bones supposed to 
belong to the same geological period, which, in his opinion, bear 
marks of flint knives. . 

“Dr, Dubois has discovered in Java, in a layer apparently: 
of Pliocene Age, to judge from the other mammalian remains, 
the upper part of the skull, a thigh bove and twe teeth of an 
animal about as large as a chimpanzee, which he regards as 
having been intermediate between man and the anthropoid apes, 
and there is this strong «support of his view that while the 
remains, in the opinion of some eminent authorities, are those of 
an anthropoid ape, allied to the existing Gibbons, others are 
equally convinced that they are those of a low type of man....... 
; A2. “Dr. Noetling, of the Geological Survey of India, has also 
- ' recorded unquestionable flint flakes found in Burma with remains 

of Rhinoceros perimensis, and Hippotherium (Hipparion) Ante- 

lopinum, in strata considered to belong to the Pliocene period, 
- ** Some archwologists even consider that we have proof of the 
presence of man in miocene times. Thus M. Bourgeois has 
found in Caleaire de Beauce, near Pontlevoy, many tlints which | 
have been subjected to the action of heat, and others which he 
considers to show marks of human workmanship. On the age 
— the deposit there is still some difference of opinion, and the 
— folkd —— it aca Ee y to, does not shaolataly. 
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The enormous number of these cracked flints also throws some 
doubt on their being of human origin. 

*In the Matériaux pour |’ Histoire de l'Homme for 1870 
is a figure of a flint flake found by M. Tardy in the’ Miocene 
beds of Aurillac (Auvergne), together with the remains of Dino- 
therium giganteum, and Machairodus latidens...... From thre 
figure given there can be no reasonable doubt that it is of human 
workmanship. M. Delaunay also has called attention to a rib, 
found by him at Pouancé (Maine et Loire), and belonging to 
a well known miocene species, the Halitherium fossile ; this bears 
certain marks which closely resemble these which might have 
been made by flint implements. M. Hamy gives a good figure 
of this interesting specimen. Whether, however, we have con- 
elusive evidence of the existence of man in miocene times is a 
question on which archwologists are still of different opinions.” 


(C) THe PáNpvas 


Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures for 1918, 
(Calentta) says that the Pándyas were the descendants of an 
Aryan tribe, named Páudu, who emigrated to the south from 
the Punjab. “ There was” he says “a tribe called Páncu, 
round about Mathurá, and when a section of them went south- 
wards and were settled there, they were called Paudyas. — This: is. | 
elear, I think, from Kátyáyana's Fertsk£a, Pámdlor-lyan, which 
means that the suffix yo was to be attached not to Paudu, the name 
of the father of the PAncavas but to Pándu, whieh was the 
name of a Kshatriya tribe as well as a country. Evidentl 





Ton Pandya denotes the descendants of the Panu tribe, and must have 


p do not find: their name mentioned in ‘the. Beil 


been so called when they migrated southwards and. guion. | 
- themselves there." (P. 10). But who were these — We 
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also of the Yamuná. Many left Sapta-Sindhu after the bed of 
the RAjputinA Sea had been upheaved and settled on the 
Malabar coast, and these Panis or Paucis were probably the 
ancestors of the Páicyas who, however, represented a mixed * 
race of Aryans and Dravidians, and developed a civilisation which | 
was afterwards taken to Egypt. (vide Chapters XII & XILI). 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Aryan Tribes of Supta-Sindhn and the Diisas and the Dasyus 
of the Rig-Vedn, 


We will now revert to a further account of ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu, and deseribe the people that inhabited in Rig-Vedie 
times, Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already seen, was the original 
home of the ancient Aryans who lived there, divided into tribes 
or clans in accordance with their religious beliefs and different 
grades of development. Some of them had a homogeneous 
development in religious thoughts and sentiments ; and they were 
like one people,—though living in separate kingdoms under 
the rule of separate kings, vet practising the same religious 
rites and ceremonies, worshipping the same Gods, observing the 
same social customs, and speaking the same language. ‘These 
tribes were the Pa»chajasas and the Pauchakrishtis of the Rig- 
Veda. What the names of these tribes exaetly were, it is difficult 
to ascertain; but from the frequent mention of the jus, the 
Druhyns, the Turboges, the Tritxus and the Bharatas it may be 
surmised that these were the five principal tribes, known as 
Panchajanas, with a homogeneous development in civilisation, 


‘There were many other Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, not hold- 


ing the s same —— views, or — the — —— 
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unworthy of even being called wev. To quote Mr. Ragozin 
again: “To an Aryan Hindu, the man who owned the Soma 
and did not press it was a hopeless reprobate. In fact, he 
divided mankind into * pressers' and ‘ not-pressers, the latter 
| word.-being synonymous with  ' enemy and. * godless bar- 
barians’” ' This undoubtedly — bespeaks a degree of religious 
intolerance among the ancient Aryans, which would not 
ordinarily be suspected. We shall see later on to what 
lamentable lengths it went in ancient Aryan society. 

To understand clearly why in a country inhabited by the same 
race and family of human beings from the very beginning of 
creation, there are diversity of enltureand different grades in the 
development of social and religious institutions, it will be necessary 
for us to refer briefly to the different stages through which man 
had to pass in all lands and climes in bis onward march towards 
progress. It is an established fact that primitive man was at 
first a nomad, never confining himself to one place, but roaming 
about in quest of food, only settling or rather hanging about for 
sometime in places that afforded him sufficient edibles and shelter, 
and abandoning that place agai? in search of “fresh fields and 
pastures new." He was also by nature a vegetarian, and not a 
Carnivorous animal, as is sometimes wrongly supposed. It was 
only when friuts and edible herbs were not found in abundance 
that he had recourse to the flesh of animals, birds and insects, 
which he had to kill for his support with rude?weapons of stones 
or bones. A partieular habit, contracted through force of 
circumstances, tended to persist and continue, even though the 
circumstances that had produced it no longer existed. Thus, a 
primitive man who once contracted the habit of subsisting on 

flesh wonid not easily give it up, even if Ffruita and h 
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future wants*. This necessity for keeping livestock gradually 
developed in him the art of taming and domesticating wild animals. 
Some animals were more easilytamed and domesticated than 
others, as for instance, the goat, the sheep and cattle ; and these 
were the first to be tamed. Thus, the primitive hunter gradually 
developed into the primitive eattle-keeper or herdsman. Cattle 
or pace now became veritable wealth to him, and the possessor or 
owner thereof was considered rich or well-to-do, as their posses- 
sion put him above want. The milk of cattle was found 
nutritious, aud as the animals multiplied every year, some of 
them could also be slaughtered for food in times of necessity, 
without the number of heads being diminished to any appreci- 
able extent. But the possession of cattle imposed upon him the 
duty of pasturing them; and so, he had to take them out to 
places that afforded them good grazing and supplied them with 
abundant water. Thus, the nomadic hunter still remained the 
nomadic cattle-keeper. 
In course of time, however, wild corns were discovered and 
| it was found by observation that by eultivation, the seed improved 
d in quality and the corns in quantity, and accordingly cultivation 
was resorted to by some of the nomads, who however had soon 
to zive up or modify their nomadic life, in as much as the corns, 
as long as they remained in the fields, required to be carefully 
tended and protected from the attack of birds and beasts, or 
4 (0007 Weis related in the Tatteriya Samhuta (VIL. 1. 1.446) that Prajépati or the. 
| | Creator first created Hrahbmais among mon and goo! among brutes from his 
* mouth ; then he created Kijanyas among men and sheep among brutes from his: 
Mei (| chest and arms; afterwards, he created Vaisyas among men and the cows 
| — .. among brutes from bis belly, and Instly he created Sudras among men and tho 
& | horse among brutes. The order in which tho goat, the sheep, the — the 
horse are said to have sesto odau idee pe ed j im | N 
were domesticated by the primitive: Arynus in long an ; hii tag, Pu 
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worse still, human pilferers. After the erops were harvested, 
they had to be threshed ont from the sheaves, the crains 
winnowed, and the surplus product stored for future use. The 
necessity for performing all these duties naturally eurbed their 
nomadic propensities, aud induced them to settle permanently 
near their corn-fields. The cattle, however, were important s nd | 
indispensable adjuncts to agrieulture, as it was with the help of - x 
oxen that the fields were ploughed, and the corns harvested 
home. Though the stalks or straws supplied them with 
nutritious fodder, they still required to be pastured and were zm 
actually taken out, during a part of the year, to rich pastures | 
far or near. But there was a large number of tribes who still 
remained in the hunting stage of their development and lived 
by the chase, and there were others who were nomad®, and roam- . 
ed about with their cattle and families from place to place, and | 
these people naturally felt tempted to steal the cattle of the E 7: 
settled population and actually stole and drove them away, 

The settled and agricultural Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu had | 
passed. th all these stages ,of development when the 
Rig- Vedie hymns began to be composed ; but there were still in | 
that land those of the race, who remained in the primitive 
stage of hurfters, or in the nomadie stage of cattle-keepers, ; E. 
lagging far behind in the race of life, and unable to keep pace 
with their more advanced brethern. They constituted the very d 
dregs of society—the pests and curse of the country—and 
were called by the hateful names of Désas and Dasyns, be, 
slaves : anc (tes 'The robbers were notorious cattle-lifters, 
Rer ner y liyec | in the deep recesses of the forests, be 
: e F lized | méo; or in inaccessible mountain Tati 
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were called ra; — ueatee. lu fs, f ons from 


“Our readers need not be 





surprised at the practice of eating raw-meat, that prevailed 
among the savage Aryans of ancient Sapta-Sindhu, for even in 
modern times, the Baluehis, in whose veins still courses. Aryan 
blood, are known to be fond of raw-meat.? The nomads in 
Sapta-Sindhu, like the present nomadic Zré»is or reéntens 
who, by the wav, are the surviving remnants of the ancient 
nomadic Aryans, were also petty traders who pitehed their tents 
with their cattle, horses and dogs near civilized Aryan settle- 


ments, aud bartered articles of trade for grains, cold, eattle or 


other articles of indigenons produet. ‘Though posing as honest 
traders by day, thev waited for an opportunity to steal the 
cattle of the villagers at night, which they usnally did, and 
minghng them with their own herds, swiftly moved away to 
other places beyond the reach of tue outraged inhabitants, 
Sometimes, they were hotly pursued, and a free fight ensued 
between them and the villagers. As inhabitants of Sapta- 
Sindhu, they as well as the hunting savages were - acquainted 
wtth the use of iron weapons, though they were —— to manu- 


facture them, and were as well armed for offensive purposes 
a8 the settled Aryans. These gangs were led by powerful chiefs 


and many were the pitched battles that the settled Aryans 
fought with them. Oceasionslly, they proved such intolerable 
pests and so powerful that the ehiefs or kings of —* hom 
Aryans who, by the way, called themselves Arishta " agri- 
eulturists, and Visuh, £e, * settlers" (Weber), had t —— 


-— ion 


armed expeditions wh a view to clear them out of their terri- 
tories and punish them, aad thereby to assure jt —— of 
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in à literal, but also in a figurative sense, to dopiet the black- 
ness of their hearts. The frequent mention of “ blaek-skinned ” 
Dásas and Dasyus in the Rig-Veda does not refer, as is wrongly 
supposed, to the existence of black-skinned noh-Aryans of the - 
Dravidian or Kolarian stocks in Sapta-Sindhu—for they were 
entirely ent off from this land by the Southern and the Eastern | 
Seas—but to these Aryan pests who, on account of their savage 
state and want of culture, were a disgrace to the race, and 
ealled © blacks,”’ just as an Englishman would call an English 
robber or swindler a“ black-guard. " And this is the interpreta- 
tionthat some Western Sanskrit scholars feel disposed to put on 
the words ** black " and “ black-skinned.”’ In this connection, 
it may be stated here that there is a notable instance of thé use 
of the epithet “ black " applied to the Vedic Aryans themselves by 5 
their enemies, the Iranians or Persians, who were also a branch 

of the Aryan race. In the Gd/Ad UsAtaraifi, Zarathustra says: 















“12. That I will ask Thee. tell me it right, Thou living God, | 
who is the religious man, and who the impious, after whom I » 
wish to E With whom of, both is the 4/ack spérif, and 21 
with .whom the bright one? Is it not right to  eonsider ;J . 


the impious man who attacks me or Thee, to be a 4/acé one?"* 
It would thus appear that a branch of the Aryan race, who 
were inimical to another, on account of difference of religious 
opinions, called the latter “blacks.” although they were admit- — 
tedly a white people. We need not, therefore, at all wonder! — - ES > 
that the Rig - Vedie Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu ealled the dregs of cai 













MON: L blacks " not only for their dark — but E 
also for their dark life and character. ) E 
The analogy of the ^ black skin " was possibly — — Non, E 7 












ded as the bod; of the demon, Vritra, who also tor ented | 
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the settled Aryans. Hence, Vritra and his hosts were also 
designated by the names of «sas and Jusyns after the Aryan 
robbers and hunting savages. The rain-clouds, by a further 
stretch of analogy, were compared to mileh-cows, the rumblings 
of the thunder to their lowings, and their ruddy, black and white 
eolours to those of the cows. In all these descriptions and 
similes, we find the fact of the stealing of cows by the Diisas 
and the Dasyus from the settled Aryans uppermost in the mind 
of the Vedie bards, as this caused them very great anxiety, and 
oppressed their minds with sad and vindietive thoughts. 

After a careful analysis of the use of the word ** Dasyy ” 
in the Rig-Veda, Muir came to the following conclusion : ‘ 1 
have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras, mentioned - 
m the Rig-Veda, with the view of discovering whether any of 
them could be regarded as of non-Aryan or indigenous origin ; 
but I have not observed any that appear to be of this 
character. ^ Professor Roth also says in his Lexicon: “ It 
is but seldom, if at all, that the explanation of Dasyu as refer- 
ring to the non-Aryans, the barbarians, is advisable." Muir 
clearly says that none of the names of the Dasyus were of .non- 
Aryan or /sdigenors origin. By the word *“ indigenous " he 
probably meant “ aboriginal,” as the black-skinned Dravidians 
and Kolarians were supposed to have been the original inhabi- 
tants of the Punjab, whom the Aryan invaders are said to have 
ousted from occupation and driven to the south. The Ary 
not having been regarded as indigenous, the names of the Da 
also were necessarily not regarded as “ indigenous "by ] 
. But in the light of the results of our present investigation, 
should qall these names indigenous, though certainly Ary: 
—— iia, the lows... 
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accommodate their pace to that of their most advanced brethren, | 
and were thus left far behind in the race, revelling in their '; 
; primitive savage condition, as a distinet community, having very 
= little in common with the cultured” Aryans, excepting blood and 
language which again was not the pure language as spoken by 
the eultured class, but a jargon, called Wlechha, or corruption 
of Vedie Sanskrit. 
These Dásas and  Dasvus were also called Asuvras and 
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- Rdkshasas, The word sera literally means ** powerful " and 


w 
' 


mos 


was at first used as an epithet of the Devas to denote their 
superhuman beneficent powers, But this meaning gradually 
degenerated, and the word came to denote all that was evil. 
The etymological meaning of the word, Ndkxhaxa, aecordiug tol — 
the great Vedic c»mmentator, Yàska, is “ one from whom protec- ch 
tion is necesssary " ; and so, the word originally meant a formid- 
able man eapable of inflieting evil. Afterwards, the word came 
to mean a demon, or monster with three or more heads, destroy- 
ing human life by means, visible or invisible, in faet, a super- 
natural —— ora /asus nalurg. But the epithet, Rdéssasa, 
applied to the Dàsas and the Dasyus, bad undoubtedly its ety- 
molologieal significance in the Rig-Veda, and meant persons 
‘from whom protection was necessary.’’ For, they were the — — 
ve sts of Aryan society, looting, pillaging, and plundering us 
the Aryan villages in well-organized powerful bands, disturbing ——— — 
e peaceful occupations of the inhabitants, and retarding their — — — 
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| — Aryans, and — tidie very existence miserable and 

unbearable . These evil shadows had to be got rid of, and rot 
from their soeiety and country anyhow, before they could 

^ of working out their own evolution. And it ippears 

dy — hymns that the eultured section 

ed th a —— task of either apni * ut 
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the gre»t Indra who vanquished Vritra and his hosts, the super- 

natural foes of mankind, and they invoked bis aid in hymn after 

hymu in this their zreat and diflienlt task. The mighty Indra 

seemed to listen to their prayers, and slaughtered their enemies A 
like beasts in the fields of battle, hunted them out from their 
mountain fastnesses and scattered them like wind, burned them 

out from the forests, and after destroying their haunts and nests, 
butchered them mercilessly. It was, indeed, an awful, bloody, 

and protracted struzyle in which the Aryans were engaged. It : 
is sad to reflect that the advanced Aryans did not think of re- 
claiming them from barbarism by more humanizing and peaceful 
methods ; but probably in the eireumstanes in which they were 
placed, it was not possible for them to do so. They thought 
slaughter or extirpation to be the only means of getting rid of 
them, and we find the Vedie bards gloating and exulting over 
the slaughter, offering hymus and Soma libations to Indra for 
their victories, quaffing the Soma drink in excess to the point 
of intoxication to celebrate their suceess, and feeling a cruel 
satisfaction at the terrible executions made by them, The 
whole country was up in arms against the marauding Dasyus— 
men, woinen aud ehildren ;—even /ixiis took up arms and fought 
against the Dasyus, and a lady named Mudgaláni, the wife of 
a Rishi of the name of Mudgala, drove the car for her husband 
in pursuit of the robbers, took up the bow and arrows, fought, © 
and won back her husband's stolen cows. The Vedie bard das 
deseribed this heroie feat in glowing language, and with a pri 
that he justly felt in the glorions achievements of this v = 
(Rig. X. 102). The incident shows the high degree af exeite- - 
E to which the whole conntry was roused against the Dasyus, 
itch of indignation generally felt against them. The 
(ome ^ thi; united, determined and persistent effort — 
irpation, disversion or destruction of the Dasyus. 

n wir dispersed —— 
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kings who possessed the milk of human kindness ina large 
quantity and were more catholic than their coxfreres. 

Let usdeseribe here some of the brave feats that Indra, 
or more correctly speaking, his Worshippers, performed in this 
connection : 

** F (Indra) have killed Atka with my thunderbolt for the 
known as Kavi. I have protected Kutsa by 
adopting various means of protection. I took up the thunder- 
bolt for killing Cushna. £ dare deprived the Daxyus of thety 
appellation of Arya, — 


good of the man, 


-** Kutsa hankered after the territory known by the name of 
Vetasu. I brought it under his away, as I. had done in the ease 
of his father, and Tugra and Smadiva became his vassals. Tt is 
through my favour that the sacrifieer prospers. 1 give him 
coveted objects, and thus he becomes 
invineible, 

"Iam that Indra who, as 


as to mv own son; 


Vritrahan, killed Vritra, and 


have broken the two persons known by the names of Navavüstva — 


and Vrihadratha (lit. 
chariot). These two foes had become very powerful ; 
pursued them, and drove them out of this sunlit globe. 


New sejtler, and Possessor of a big 
but I 


* My two fleet horses carry me, and riding on them, I travel 7 


round the Sun. 
ie to Tee it, I eut down the /désa into twain. 
born for that fate. 

I-háve destroyed the seven strongholds of the enemy. 






— nt Tw strengthened Yadu and Turboc, and made them 





v: towns.” ae ime com Wt) Me 


When men prepare the Soma juice, and invoke ; 
For, —— 


er great a capturer may be, there is none greater than — 


have strengthened others also and —— ninety- - 
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from heaven and earth. The “black skin " has probably a 
double meaning here, as we have already said, r/z, the black 
cloud (the body of Vritra) which he dispersed from the sky. and 
the dark-complexioned sun-burnt Aryan Dasyus whom he :: 
expelled from the earth. Or it may simply mean that Indra 
drives away the blaek-elouds that are formed high up in the 
sky, and .the dark mists that are formed below near the 
earth. - 
The term Ay» was appropriated by the settled agriculturists . 
of Sapta-Sindhu, who performed the sacrifices, and were a 
cultured people, as distinguished from the uneultured nomads 
and hunters, who roamed about the country, plundering and * 
pillaging the Aryan villages, and did not perform any sacrifice at 
all YAska has explained the word in the Nirukta by the 
synonym Jerarayutra or “son of God." Sayana, the great — 
commentator of the Rig-Veda, has interpreted it to mean * the 
person who should be approached by all persons for knowledge 
and enlightenment.” (Rig. I. 130. 4), and also “the person who 
. is learned and performs the sacrifices " (Rig. L. 51. 8). He also 
identifies the Arya with all persons belonging to the first three 
CAE twice-born castes of Aryatigociety. 
— We have already said that the sun-burnt dark-complexioned 
hunters and nomadic Dasyus were called ** black-skinned " from ** 
an analogy drawn from the colour of the black clouds which , 
Indra dispersed in his fight with Vritra. In Rig. I. 101. 1, ^ 
Indra has been deseribed | as d regnau wive 
— of Krishna. By the word “ wi : 
Diack clouds. In * ae 
| — (or Ing) * ing 
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sume Sukta, Acni is said to have driven out the Dasyus from  - 
their hiding places, by burning and blazing fiereely. The black 
people, referred to in these hymns, were undoubtedly the sun- 
| . burnt Aryan Dasyus who lived in the deep recesses of the foreste 
, for self-protection, but who were afterwards expelled in eonse- 
quence of the forests being set on. fire, There was also a Dasyu 
Chief, named Krishna (the Black), who lived on the banks 
of the Amsumati or the Yamuna, and had ten thousand 
'* . followers with whose help he harassed the settled Aryans (Rig. 
VIII. 96. 13-15). - 
Though these Dasyus were called bla 
^ and character, they were similar in a | 
and it was diffBeult to distinguish a Dasyu from an Aryan. 
Hence the Vedie bard invokes Indra to know and distinguish the 
. Aryans from the Dasyus who were opposed to the performance 
™ of sacrifices (Rig. Ll. 5.8). M (Rig. lL. 5.8). Muir has translated the hymn thus : 
“ Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus, and 
: chastising those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the | a 
sacrificers. Be strong supporter of him who sacritices.’’ In d 
Rig. X. 86.19. Indra says: ''I*come looking about me, and |.  — 
seeking the Jdsas and the Áryas. ink the Soma juice from - 
those who prepare it and cook offerings for sacrifice i in my 
honour. I an ascertaining who among these is endowed with 
: good sense." Thus it is clear that the Dása and the Arya were | 
80 el in appearance that Indra had diffieulty in distinguishing: 
' one frgm the other, and he knew only the Arya by seeing rs 
we the Soma juice and cook the offerings for sacrifice. —— — 
| ar that the word Masyw was applied to — 
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furnishes another instance of religious intolerance prevailing in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu. The following references will illustrate 
our meaning : 
In Rig. I. 5]. 9, it has been stated that Indra brings those 
who do not sacrifice under the subjection of those who do. In b 
Rig. I. 51.5, the Vedie bard says that Indra defeated those who, 
instead of offering sacrificial food to the Gods, themselves 
swallowed them ; and in Rig. V. 42.9, Brahmanaspati has been 
invoked to reduce the wealth of those who seek pleasure for their 
own sake, but who do not please the Gods by chanting hymns, 
and to deprive them of the sun-light, and cast them into dismal 
darkness (though they may have children) for the sin of detract- 
ing from the efficacy of the manfras. In Rig. I. 33.5, Indra 
has been praised for compelling those to turn their backs, who 
do not perform sacrifices and are opposed to their performance. 
In Rig. IL 22.4, Indra is praised for defeating “all that is 
godless” (eram) and in Rig. III 31. 19, he has been 
invoked to kill all godless persecutors of mankind. In Rig. - 
I, 174. 8, Indra has been praised for having destroyed the towns 
of the godless foes, and bent; /.e«., broken their weapons. In 
' Rig. I. 100. !8, Indra is said to have destroyed the Dasyus 
and the Simyus (demons), and divided and shared their lands 
with his wérte friends, meaning the Arya worshippers. In Rik. 
4 of the same Sukta, it has been said that Indra deprived the H 
Dasyns of all good parts, and made the Ddsas infamous. In 
, ud X. 22.8, the Rishi says: “ We live in the midst of the y 
Dasyu tribes who do not perform sacrifices, nor believe in am p 
f tite. Tiey have their own rites, and are not entitled to be 
A bow *men. O Thou Destroyer of enemies, — pe 
- and Mut the: Ddsaa." qp This is —* instance of. r Uus 
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O Indra, lead thy worshipper on the right track, who has lost 
his way." 
It would thus appear that the Dasyus lived in secluded spots 
far from the agricultural settlements of the Aryans, and per- 
formed their peculiar rites which were regarded as dark and 
wicked by the cultured Aryas ; and as they did not believe in 
the existence of the Aryan Gods, they ineurred the hatred of 
their advanced ueighbours. 
That the very existence of Indra was doubted by even some 
of the eultured Aryans would appear from the following 
quotations: “ Ye men, believe in that dreaded Deva whose 
name is Indra, about whom people ask ‘where is he ? and 
assert that he does not exist," (Rig. II. 12.5), “ Ye warriors, 
if it is true that Indra exists, then offer libations of Soma to 
him, with true hymns. The Rishi who is called Nema says : | 
‘There is no Deva of the name of Indra. Who has seer him? — 
Whom shall we offer our hymns to ? ' " (Rig. VIII. 100,3), 
m the orthodox 
, faith even in cultured Ar society ; and we can easily imagine | 
the extent of ill-feeling that existetl between these free-thinkers 
and the orthodox Aryans, which afterwards led to a protracted —~ 
sanguinary warfare resulting in the ultimate expulsion of the | 
dissenters from Sapta-Sindhu. These dissenters were called the - 
Arya enemies, ¢.¢., enemies belonging to the cu/tured Aryan 
classes, as distinguished from the Dásas and the Dasyus who 
mostly belonged to the w»ew/fwred classes of the race, and 
remained in the primitive condition of their development. I 
will quote the translations of a few hymnus to show the attitude 
of the orthodox Aryans towards the eultured dissenters : 
* O Indra, those who have been separated from us, and do . 
».not come in contact with us, are not thine, because of their | 
want of faith in thee " (Rig. V. 33. 3). un 
..* O Indra, thou instantly killed d; Arna and Chitraratha, — —— — 
on the other side of the Sarayu "^ (Rig. IV. 30. 18). 





It is thus elear that there were dissent 
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* O Indra, thou who art praised by many people, dost ordain 
that our godless enemies, whether belonging to the Aryan elans, 
or the Dásas, are easily discomfited by us, when they come to 
light with us" (Rig. X. 35. 3). 

*O Manyu (Anger), help us so that we may sueeessfully 
fight our enemies, whether belonging to the Arya v/aws or 
those of the Désas," (Rig. X. 85. LI.) 

* O thou valiant Maghavan, be exhilarated by this Soma 
drink, and destroy all our opposing enemies, whether they be : 
our own kith and kin or not. (Rig. VI. 44. 19). 

“May that kinsman of ours, who is not pleased with us, 
and wishes our annihilation from a distance, be destroyed by all 
the Devas." (Riz. VI. 75. 19.) 

From the above extraete, it would appear that ancient. Aryan 
society in Sapta-Sindhu, as depicted in the Rig-Veda, was not 
an ideal peaceful society to live in. It was eut up into numer- 
ous tribes and faetions in the different stages of development 
and culture, warring with one another, the more advaneed — 
tribes, the Panchajanas, combining against the Dasas, the 
Dasyus, and the seceders from the orthodox faith, and trying - 
to extirpate them with the object of creating an altogether new 
and peaceful atmosphere in the country, conducive to their 
mental, moral and spiritual growth and development, according 
to their own standard of excellence. In this they were eminent-- 
ly successful? in the long run, the discordant elements having. + 
been purged ont of the country. The nomads and the hunting 
savages, belonging to the Aryan family, were driven out of the- 
land, and some of them took refuge in the hills and forests of the 
|. western and north-western frontiers, as there was no land either 
— east wards or southwards, where they could migrate ; while o hers — 
E —— — —— Pera ene d — * = 
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Aryan savages left Sapta-Sindhu in Rig-Vedie times, and a 
sect of the cultured Aryans who seceded from the orthodox faith 
and were subsequently known in history as the Iranians or 
Parsis, was compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu after a protracted 
sauguinary war, known in later Vedic literature and the Parfinas 
as the Uevdsura-Samgrima, or war between the Devas and the 
Asuras, which will be dealt with later on. 
We have already given a short aceount of the Panis, an 
Aryan tribe, who were the merchants par erce/lence in ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, and traded not only in the country, but also by 
land and sea in other countries as well. They were, however, 
not the votaries of Indra, but of Vala. While trading in the 
interior, they were in the habit of deceiving the simple villagers, 
and sometimes stole their cows and ran away to places of safety, 
beyond their reach. There is a story of eattle-lifting mentioned 
in Sukta LOS of the Tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda, in which 
the Panis were concerned. SaramA (literally, the mother of 
dogs) was sent by Indra to track them, which she sueceeded in 
doing ; but she failed to induce the Panis to come back or 
return the stolen cows. Whatever astronomical, cosmological or 
meteorological interpretations may be put on the conversation — 
held between Saramá and the Panis. one fact stands out above 
others, and that is their stealing of cows from the settled Aryans, 
whieh involved a good deal of search, and egüsed not a little 
worry and anxiety to the owners thereof. The Panif'have been - 
deseribed in Rig. VI. 51. 14 as “greedy like the wolf," in * J 
Rig. VI. 61. 1, as “ extremely selfish and “ niggardly " and. A " 
in Rig. VI. 7*0. 4 as “non-sacrificing, voluble, of cruel 









plying.” In Rig. VI. 20.4, it is said that they once gave battle 
to King Kutsa, but were defeated by him, and they fled aways 
with hundreds of followers, i in fright and disorder. | 

"They were a small community—these Panis, —but h 
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pests of the country. Not subscribing to the orthodox Aryan 
faith, they were hated and persecuted by the Vedic Aryans, and 
at last driven out of the country. As I have already said, they 
were the ancestors of the Phenicians of classical history and 
what is known as the Punic race, and spread over Western Asia, 
Northern Africa, and the islands of the Greek Archipelago. 
But some of them that stayed in the country were gradually 
eonverted to the orthodox faith, and became incorporated in the 
cultured Aryan community. They probably lived, as I have 
already said, on the eastern coast-lines of Sapta-Sindhu and on 
the high banks of the Gangá, as the following quotation will 
show :—“ Bribu was placed high among the Panis, like the 
lofty banks of the Ganga” (Rig. VI. 45, 31). It is related 
that he once helped hungry VaradvAja, a Rishi, who had been 
benighted in the woods, and had lost his way. The Vedie bard 
thus praises Bribu in Rig. VI. 45. 33 :—* We always praise 
Bribu with songs, who gave us one thousand cows, is wise, 
and deserves to be sung in hymns.” This shows that a 
eompromise was effected between such of the Panis as were 
deft in the country, and ‘the leaders of the cultured Aryan 
eommunity. Bribu wasa great builder, probably of ships, 
and has been called 7vas4/a or master-carpenter, or master- 
builder. 

The Yadus were an Arvan tribe living in Sapta-Sindhu 
but very probably they had at first been seceders from the 
orthodox faith, and had gone across the Southern Sea (the 
Rájputáná Sea) and settled somewhere on its farther shores, 


possibly in modern Gujrat. They were, however, brought back 


by Indra to Sapta-Sindhu, where they —— and perfo 
C al sacrifices on the Add of the. — s 
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But the descendants of Sanaka became opposed to the institu- 
tion of sacrifice, and the Rig-Veda mentions how they were 
killed by Indra :— 

“The Sanakas who were opposed to the - institution of 
sacrifice met with death, (O Indra), coming as they did to be 
killed by arrows shot from thy bow " (Rig. T. 33. 4.) 

That there were many Aryan clans in Sapta-Sindhu who 
did not worship the Aryan Gods would appear from the 
following quotation: ‘ Ye men, that God is Indra who killed 
with his thunderbolt many sinful non-worshippers. He does 
not bestow success on the proud and is the destroyer of the 
Dasyus.” (Rig. II. 12. 10.) 

The Purvs have been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 48. 5) 
as also the Chedis (Rig. VIII. 51. 38-39). The famous 
King Puru-Kutsa whose praise has been sunglin many a hymn 
was probably a most distinguished leader of the former. 
The Chedis, however, do not appear to have figured much in 
Rig-Vedie history. 

Mention has already been made of the descendants of the 
fifty sons of Vicvámitra, who w ere cursed to be the progenitors 
of the lowest orders of mankind, rv/c., the Andhras, the Pundras, 


«the Sabaras, the Pulindas, and the Mutibhas who were ranked 


among the Dasyus. As the curse is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brihmana, and not in the Rig-Veda, we may take it that long 
after Rig-Vedie times, the descendants of VicvAamitra freely 
mixed with the aborigina! tribes of Southern India, and became 
their leaders, just as the descendants of Agastya crossed the 
Vindhya, settled in Southern India, and spread light and 
culture among its dark denizens. 

But even in the Rig-Veda, we come across instances of the 
advanced and cultured Aryans becoming the leaders of the 
dark-complexioned Aryan Dasyus. Trasa-dasyu (lit. one who 
frightens the Dasyns) was an Aryan king, son of Puru-Kutsa, 
and famous for his charities and gifts. In Rig. VIII. 19. 37 
he has been described as the leader of the “ dark-complexioned 
men." | Vay: likely, after subduing the Danyus, he reclaimed - 
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them from their evil ways and became their leader. Here, 
then, is an instance of a benevolent, powerful, and noble Aryan 
Prince engaged in the sacred task of uplifting the low and 
degraded. 

We thus find that the Dásas, the Dasyus, the Asuras and the " 
Rákshasas were all Aryan tribes living in Sapta-Sindhu from the 
earliest times, but mostly belonging to the low and degraded 

y classes in the primitive stages of development, who did not 
worship the gods of the cultured classes, nor perform the 3 
sacrifices, and were, therefore, hated by them. They proved " 
such pests by their evil and wicked ways, unclean habits, and 
criminal propensities that a systematic organization was made to 
extirpate and expel them from Sapta-Sindhu. After a guerilla 
warfare continued forsa@® long time, they were either killed, 
subdued, or driven out. But those that remained adopted 
civilized manners, became converts to the Aryan faith and were 
incorporated in Aryan society not as equals but inferiors, oeeu- 
pying the lowest place and forming probably the majority of the — 
Sudra caste.’ What became of those who had been expelled 
from the country, it would be our endeavour to ascertain in the 
next chapter. 
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* Mr. Nestield in his Brief View of the Caste System of the North. Western 

Provinces and. Oudh says that there is no such division of the people ns the 

Aryan conquerors of India and the aborigines of the country, that this 

— . division is “modern " and that there is "essential! anity of the Indian race” — — 

* "He further says that “the great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter VON 
complexion or of finer or better bred features thau any other caste, or 
."" distinct in race and blood from the sed@vengers who swept the road.” (Vide 

^. — — Pávgoe's Arydvartic Home, p. 271.) p M. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Dispersion of the Early Barbarous Aryan Tribes from Sapta-Sindhu. 


The Rig-Veda Samhita, as we have already said, is merely 
a collection of hymns which were composed not in any parti- 
cular period, but in different periods, separated from one another 
probably by hundreds; nay thousands of years. There are 
inuumerable references in the Kiz-Veda to older hymns which 
eame down to the bards of the Rig-Veda, clothed in new lan- 


guage (Rig. VI. 22. 7), and to their great ancient ancestors, 


for instance, Manu, the Augirases, the Atharvans and the 
Bhrigus who were the first to light he Sacrificial Fire, and 
inaugurate the institution of Sacrifice (Rig. X. 46. 2 and X. 92. 
10). It is said that the sage, Atharvan, was the first to produce 
Fire (Rig. X. 21. 5), and the Angirases the first to organize 
Fire-worship. The Vasisthas and the Agnisatvas have also 


been mentioned among the Prfris or ancestors (Rig. X. 15. 8. 


& 11). A time is referred to when the. Marnts, ie, the presid- 
ing deities of the winds and the Aithns were men, who were 
afterwards transformed into Devas on account of their piety 
and good work. (Rig. X. 77. 2.) "The o/d and the new feats 
of Indra have also been referred to (Rig. V. 31. 6), and the 
ancient ancestors, the Navagva Saptarshis (the Seven Rishis), 


mentioned. (Rig. VL 22.3.) The famous Rishi Varadváj&- 
says in a hymn : ** (O Indra), the performer of many feats, those — 


(Rishis) who flourished in the ear/y age became thy friends by 


performing the sacrifices as at present. Those that flourished 


in the medieval age and those that have flourished in recen? 


times have similarly earned — thy friendship. — Therefore, 


(O Indra), worshipped as thou art by many, condeseend to 
listen to this hymn, offered by thy (present) humble (adorer) ” 
(Rig. VI.21. 5). The three ages into which the Rig-Vedie 
period was divided, viz., the — the Mediwval and the Recent 

ntioned in Rig. III. 32. 13. The 
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vo “ancient” and the “modern” Rishis have moreover been 
mentioned in Rig. VII. 22. 8 and the aneient Rishis deseribed 
as the benefactors of mankind. (Rig. VII. 29. 3.) 

Thas it will be seen that the Rig-Veda which is regarded 
as the oldest work extant of the Aryan race refers to still older 
times when Fire was first produced, the sacrifices first intro- 
duced, and hymns first offered to the Gods, and gives us faint 
glimpses of things whose origin is shrouded in the impenetrable 
darkness of the past, and will probably never stand revealed. 

In the last chapter, I have already briefly referred to the 
stages through which the cultured Aryan had passed before he 
reached the stage of civilisation in which we find him in 
Rig-Vedie times. He had been the primitive hunter with his 
stone weapous, living on ! the spoils of the chase, and must have 
passed through the palieolithic and the neolithie stages before 
he emerged into a comparatively civilized stage. There is no 
direct reference to stone weapons in the Rig-V eda, though 
horn-tipped arrows are mentioned ; and the palwolithie or the 
neolithic Aryan savage must have been completely superseded 
by the Aryan hunter and nomad, possessing iron weapons, as 
the latter was superseded by the more civilized Aryan agricul- 
turist who settled down in village life in the fertile alluvial 
plains of Sapta-Sindhu. The Aryan neolithic savages, pressed 
by the more advanced tribes, must have withdrawn into 

inaccessible parts where they secluded themselves beyond the 
"a reach of other tribes, just as the Juangs of Orissa, and. the 








themselves aloof, even to this day, from the contact of the 


more advanced tribes of their race,— content to remain for long 


| — ald ages in the primitive stone stage of their develop t 
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disperse eastwards or southwards on account of the existence 
of impassable seas, nor northwards into Central Asia for the 
very same reason. The only direetion in which they eould and 
dil disperse was westward, through Balnehistan, Afghanistan 
and Persia along the southern coasts of the Central Asian Sea, 
Here, probably, they came in contact with the nomadic savages 
of the Mongolian race, who also pressed westwards along the 
southern coasts of the same sea in search of “ fresh fields " for 
hunting, and “ pastures new” for their cattle, if they possessed 
any. It ean be safely surmised that, as the more civilized 
Chinese occupied the eastern portions of Asia, the hordes of the 
Mongolian savages, not finding any room for expansion in. that 
direction, naturally turned to the west; but the Central Asian 
Sea having barred their prozress, they could not but pick their 
way through Turkistan, and Baetriana, and advance along us 
southern coasts, till they came in contact with the Aryan 
nomadic savages in Western Asia, and got mixed with them. 
This intermingling of the two races of primitive savages, 
probably placed in the same stage of development, resulted in 
the produetion of a physical ty pe which was neither purely 
Aryan nor purely Mongolian, but a mixture of both, im which 
the Mongolian type with brachy-cephalie skulls seemed to 
predominate, due probably to the superiority of the Mongolians 
in number. But the Aryan tribes, being probably more 
advanced than the Mongolians in some respects, gave them 
their language, or more correctly speaking, certain words 
describing family relationships, animals, plants and other 
natural objects. Some of the savage tribes both of the Ary an 
and the Mongolian races, however, did not mix with one 
another, and retained their racial characteristics and languages 
intact. The irresistable impulse” for migration westwards, 
referred to by Grimm and Max Müller, was ereated by the dire 
necessity for expansion, felt by the Aryen and the Mongolian 
nomads, and their keen struggle for existence, as they were 


ousted from their haunts and places of refuge, and pressed. 


forward by the more advaneed tribes who also were in need of 
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expansion, As the Semitic race had not as yet oceupied Western 

Asia, the Aryan and the Mongolian nomads must have tarried 
there for a pretty long time until they were pressed forward 
again by other more powerful tribes following them. The 
European Mediterranean Sea having stopped their further 
progress to the west, they must have turned northwards, some 
occupying the Caucasius mountainous regions, while others 
passed through the isthmus of Bosphorous into Europe, where 
they found abundant room for expansion. The Ice-Age having 
terminated, and the post-Glacial epoch commenced in Europe, 
there was a general movement among the savage tribes not 
only of Asia, but also of North Africa and Southern Europe, 
resulting in their migration to Northern, Western and North- 
eastern Europe whose wide plains and forests afforded them 
sufficient shelter and security. ‘Thus, some of the nomads from 
Asia passed on to the north through the plains of Russia, while 
others took their path up along the banks of the Danube into 
Central, Southern and Western Europe. These migrations * 
advanced in waves, each succeeding wave pressing forward the 
one that had preceded it, util the whole of Europe was over- 
spread by them. These waves were originated in Sapta-Sindhu 
where, as we have already seen, a disturbance was eaused by the 

storm that had been violently raging there, and also in Mongolia 

where similar conditions likely prevailed, and started on their 





: Career in the direction that offered them the least resistance, - 
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in contact with them. This subject will be dealt with more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. 

The gradual advancement of the early Aryans of Sapta- 
Sindhu towards civilisation, through the discovery and use of 
Fire and the metals, the establishment of sacrifices, and. the 
development of the art of agrieulture, compelled the savage 
nomadic Aryans, as we have already seen, to migrate westwards 
from the land of their birth, and the advanced Aryans were 
rather glad to get rid of them. But, as already stated, there 
were still other Aryan hunters and nomads left in the country, 
who, though somewhat more advanced than the early primitive 
savages of the neolithie stage, in so far as they knew the use of 
iron, yet proved to be veritable pests to the settled and civilized 
Aryans who called them, as we have seen, by the hateful names 
of Dásas and Dasyus, and combined together to extirpate them 
from the country. Many were put to death or killed in battles, 
and the rest, finding the country made too hot for them to live 
in, left it and migrated westwards through the same paths that 
their predecessors had taken. The descendants of the’ Dasyus 
hung about the wilds of Persia and Media under the name of 
Dahw (or robbers) even ina later age. When the Iranian 
branch of the Aryans settled there, the Iranian peasants who 
* lived in patriarchal conditions under hereditary princes were 
continually at war with the robbers and nomads? ", We 
find a tribe named “ Dah:e " located to the west of the borders 
of Makran in Baluchistan, and “we know that tribes of this 
name from the shores of the Caspian accompanied Alexander's 
army." * We can thus safely surmise that these were the 
descendants of the Dasyus whom the Aryans ae driven out of 
their eountry. 8 cap 

Some of the nomadie Aryauliibes were also called by the 
names of Sarpas (serpents) and Garwdas (birds), on account of —— 
their constant movements and migratory habits. In the | 
Aitareya Brdhmana, we find mention made of a Rishi of - the 
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Sarpa tribe, who was called Arvuda and presided at a saerifice 
held by the Bráhmans (V1, 26, 1). In the Watdbhdrata, we 
find the name of a Rishi whose name was Jaratkáru and who 
married the sister of VAsuki, the Kine of the Sarpas. That 
the Sarpas were not crawling reptiles, but Aryan nomads of a 
somewhat savage type would appear from these accounts. In 
the //aríivamsa of the Mahábhárata, it has been related that 
King Sagara, under the direetion of Vasistha, caused certain 
Ashatriya tribes, viz., the Sakas, the Yavanas, the Kimbojas, 
the Paradas, the Pahnabas, the Kolis, the Sarpas, the Mahi- 
shakas, the Darbas, the Cholas, and the Keralas to be degraded 
and deprived of the right of reading the Vedas or performing the 
sacrifices, and drove them out of the courtry.* It would thus 
appear that the Sarpas were originally an Aryan tribe living in 
Sapta-Sindhu. “In Sarawan, we find the Sirperra, and Pliny 
tells us that a tribe called Sarapara resided near the Oxus."* 
The names of these tribes bear a close resemblance to the word 
Sarpa, and it is just possible that they were the descendants of 
the early Aryan nomads of _Sapta-Sindhu, called Sarpas, who 
had been driven out of it. On the borders of Makran are the 
plains of Gressia, the ancient Gedrosia, which was probably 
named after the Aryan nomads known as the Garuw'as or the 


yenas. The Garucas and the Sarpas were at constant war 


with one another in ancient times, the former more advanced. 

than the latter, and in sympathetic touch with the settled. 

= Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. It is said that Garuda or C yena, the 

Ev chief of the tribe, first brought the Soma plant from heaven, 

: or the lofty heights of the Mujavat. peak in the Himálaya, and. 

.. . gave it to the Vedic Aryans who were thus — ta. — 
|. the Soma sacrifice. It is rela «lin the P hat. : 
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Aryans hated for their ill-bred manners and irreligious life, and 
pitied for not performing the Soma sacrifice, although they 
were the purveyors of the plant, and brought it to. the markets 
for sale. Probably these savage tribes were the Sarpas and the 
Garucas, some of whom having been driven out of Sapta- 
Sindhu, afterwards settled in. the wilds of Baluchistan, Persia 
and even Southern India. Vor, we find mention made in the 


Mahabharata of the fact of the migration of the Sarpas, with | 


the assistance of the Garu ‘as, to an island. which, for aught we 


know, might have been the lost Southern Continent. In the | 


Hámáyana, we find Jatávus, the king of birds, as an ally of 
King Dacaratha of Kosala, and reigning in Southern India 
near Janastháoa, He made a supreme effort to rescue Sitá from 
the clutehes of Ravana when he was carrying her off, but failed 
and lost his life in the attempt. Sampati, the brother of 
Jat&áyus, was reigning at this time at the southern most point of 
the Indian Peninsula near the sea-shore. These stories go to 
show that some of the Garu:'as and the Sarpas might also have 
migrated to Southern India. 

Manu says that many Aryans, 4n very degraded conditions, 
were driven out of Sapta-Sindhu and lived on the mountains of 
the Western frontier under the name of Dasyws, speaking either 
the Aryan language, or its corrupted forms which were known 
as Mlechehha.* | 

All these evidenees go to prove that the Aryan savages and 
nomads were driven out of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times and 
they dispersed mainly towards the west, driving before them the 
primitive Aryan and Mongolian savages in the neolithic stage of 
development, who had been in occupation of the land. 

After the expulsion of the Dasyus from Sapta-Sindhu, the 
Panis or the Vaniks and the Iranian branch of the Aryans, who 
did not subseribe to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan faith, were 
compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu. The Panis probably left 
first, and the I ranians afterwards. The Panis, as we have 
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already seen were opposed to the worship of Indra, having been 
the votaries of Vala,and tothe performance of the Soma 
sacrifice, or for the matter of that, of any sacrifice. As they 
! were also cattle-raiders, swindlers, and usurers who “ counted 
the days for computing interest" . (Rig. VIII. 66. 10), and E 
oppressed the people by their greed and avarice, cruel speech — « 
and rough manners, the Aryan sacrificers and worshippers of 
- ^ . Indra began to persecute and harass them so persistently that a 
: majority were compelled to leave the shores of Sapta-Sindhu 2 
either in their merchant-ships for Southern India and 
Mesopotamia, or by the overland route across the mountains 
for the eouutries of Western Asia. Some of them must have 
landed in the Malabar and Coromondal coasts, or such coasts as 
then existed in the Southern Continent, while others settled in 
Mesopotamia near the mouth of the Euphrates and the Tigris, — 
and civilized the original inhabitants of the countries, who were 
inan extremely savage condition, They kept up their trade and 
mutual communication between Southern India and Mesopota- ^ 
mia, the more so, because the Western sea-coasts of the former 
were rich in teak-wood which was necessary for ship-building 
and had therefore to be exported to Mesopotamia which was 
poorin timber. ‘The Cholas and the Pándyas on the sea-coasts 
fe of the Indian Peninsula were greatly benefited by their contact 
is. with the Panis and made rapid strides towards progress. But , 
E as the coasts of sonthern Persia and Mesopotamia, besides being L 
poor in timber, did not afford the Pauis suflicient scope for their 
trade, they must have left the country after a long sojourn in 
search of a better laud and passed on to Palestine on the 
 Mediterrnanean coast either by the overland route, or by voyag- ——— | 
"n ing up the Red Sea to the Isthmus of Suez. Here, as “timber: —€. 
tor Spe was foundin great abundance, and the ght Ske 
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Southern India after the disappearance of the RAjputAna Sea, 
sent out colonies in a later age to Egypt and Mesopotamia, under 
the guidance of Brahman (Aryan) priests, and founded kingdoms 
in Egypt and Chaldea, which played most important parts in 
the history of the ancient and modern world. We shall relate 
these stories in greater details in subsequent chapters. 

The Iranian braneh of the Aryans, as we have already said, 
had also to leave Sapta-Sindhu through religious difference with 
the Aryans of the orthodox faith after a long and protracted 
struggle, a brief account of which will be given in the next 
chapter. 
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— powers of evil or darkness ; but the ret 





CHAPTER IX 
The War between the Devas aud the Asuras. 


The Devas in the Rig-Veda were the benevolent powers, and 
the Asuras the malevolent powers of Nature. The Devas were 
bright and shining Gods, and the etymological meaning of the 
word supports this view, as it is derived from the root rv, 
toshine. The etymological meaning of the word dswra, as we 
have already said, is powerful; and this word was at first applied 
to the Devas to denote their power for good. In the early Man- 
dalas of the Rig-Veda, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Savitri, the 
Maruts, Rudra, Fire (Agni), the Sky and other Devas have been 
addressed as Asnrax, and even powerful kings and priests receiv- 
ed that epithet ; but afterwards, the meaning degenerated into 
“malevolent power," and the epithet was applied to the Dána- 
vas, /.¢., those evil powers that acted in opposition to the Devas, 
wrought mischief in the world, and harassed all living beings, 
especially mankind. The early application of the word “ Asura” 


to the Devas was, however, retained by a branch of the Aryans, ~~ 


who continued to call their deities suras, though this practice 
was resented by the Vedie Aryans who accordingly called them 
the worshippers of the powers of evil. The latter retaliated and 
ealled the Vedie Aryans the worshippers of the powers of evil, 


and with them the word Dera came to be synonymous with 





such evil powers, Both the branches really worshipped the 
bright powers, r/z., Varnpa, the Sky, the Sun, Fire, m 2-5 
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poet, in his wisdom, shows that it was necessitated by the great 
importance that people usually attached to wames, which led to 
quarrels and dissensions. The tmportance which two branches 
of the ancient Aryans attached to the names Deva and Asura 
led in ancient times to schisms and dissensions with very serious 
consequences, about which we shall write in this, and the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Mitra aud Varutia seem to be two of the earliest deities of 
the Aryans. Mitra was the deity presiding over day, and 
Varuna over night. The Sun, therefore, was Mitra, and Night 
with its thousand eves sparkling in the darkness, in the shape 
of bright stars and planets, was Varuna. There was another 
ancient deity, c/z., Fire. All these deities the ancient Aryans 
worshipped as Devas or bright Gods. But another powerful 
Deva under the name of Indra was revealed to the Vedie Aryans 
who gave him the first place among all the Devas, not only on 
account of his all-pervading power but also for the beneticent 
deeds that he performed for the good of the world and of man- 
kind. Henee with the Vedie Aryans, Indra became the first 
aud foremost of the Devas (Rig L.*102. 9). He was regarded 
as so all-pervading that in the seeond Rik of the above Sukta it 
has been said that **the Sky, the Earth and the Anfariksha 
(the region between these two) reveal his visible body." It 
may be asked what is meant by the visible body of Indra? Rik 
8 of the same Snukta answers the question thus:  ** Thou art 
capable of carrying three /ejas in the three Lofes (regions), and 
of upholding the entire world."  Sáyana, the great Vedic 
commen!ator, commenting on this hymn says that the ** three 
tejas " are the Sun in the sky, the Fire on the Earth and Light- 
ning in Antarifska, and in this interpretation he is contirmed 
and supported by Rig. L. 103. 1, which says: ‘ His (Indra's) 


one lustre is in the Fire on the Earth, and his another lustre is. 


in the. Sun on the sky." These, therefore, together with Light- 


ning in mid-heaven are the three visible bodies of Indra. That 
fire ^ burns mc the ‘San has been mentioned in Rig. X. 45, 3. 


n e with Lightoing (Rig. X. 45. 1), 
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and Indra with the Sun (Rig. VIII. 97. 10). But Indra is 
greater than the Sun himself as the translation of the following 
hymns would testify :— 
* O Indra, thou hast given lustre to the Sun, and thou art " 
the Maker of this Universe, and great." (tix. VIII. 98. 3.) * 
“Thou hast revealed the heavens " (Rig. VIII. 98. 3). 
* He (Indra), from whom the Sun was pre luced, is the old- 
est of all the Devas, #.¢., none had existed before him." (Rig. X. 
120. 1.) 
“ Indra won the cows by producing the Sun, and revealing E 
the days by his lustre " (Rig. II. 18. 3). 
* Indra has upheld and extended the Earth " (Rig. I, 103. 2). 
“The Vedie bard had all these attributes of Indra before his 
mind’s eye when he sang: '* O Indra, neither can the Heavens, 
nor hundreds of Earths measure thy greatness, nor a thousand 
Suns reveal thee." (Rig. VIII 70. 5.) Another Rishi, in his eesta- 
tie vision of Indra, sang as follows: “ I sing the praise of Him * 
who is the Creator of all Creators, the Lord of tbis world, the * 
Preserver of mankind, and the Destroyer of all his enemies, _., EN 
May Indra bless us in this our sacrifice, who possesses extensively 
wide powers, is magnificent, and is invoked before all others.” 
TS (Rig. X. 128. 72. & 8$.) Another Rishi has aptly compared the 
greatness of Indra with that of Varuna by saving that Indra 
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later Aryan philosophers, the «reat and mighty Indra was none 
other than Saguna Bruhma Himself, with the three attributes of | * 
the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, combined in him. 
. (It was in honour of this Great, All-powerful, and All-pervading 
- Deity that sacrifices were primarily performed by the. ancient 
Aryans. 7d 
The bright and blazing Fire on the earth, and the bright 
Sun in the sky were the two emblems of this great. Deity, 1n fact 
n his “ visible bodies " as aptly expressed by a Vedie bard ; and 
> Indra could only be worshipped by these visible emblems. Fire E 
is within everybody's reach, and can be kindled whenever re- 
quired. All offerings. made to the sacrificial Fire; which are 
instantly consumed by it, reach the Deity or Deities in whose 
name they are offered. Hence the system of sacrifice by kindling 
Fire was introduced in ancient Arvan society, and Fire was 
regarded as the /wro/ifa or Priest of the Sacrifiee (Rig. L. 1. 2), 
. through whom alone the Devas could be approached. Of all Devas, 
+ therefore, Fire was eminently fitted to be used in Sacrifiee. ( Rig. 
IV. 15. 1.) It wasadelight to contemplate on the brightness of 
the Devas by looking at the sacrificial Fire whose bright glow, 
fed by the oblations of G/ri/a or clarified butter, helped the — 
sacrificer to realize the nearness of the Devas, in whose praise. i. 
the sacred hymns were chanted and to whom they offered the  —— | 
best things available, out of reverential gratitude for all the Y^ 
good they aecomplished-for them, by pouring them with gérifa "UN 
a into Fire,—Fire the bright, the beantiful, and the emblem of the <i 4 
Gods. The instant consumption of these sacred offerings by | Mim 
|». Fire afforded them the supreme satisfaction of realizing that = = 
they were consumed by the Gods themselves. The kindling of. — Y 
the sacrificial Fire was thus regarded as essential to the worship of — 
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powers of evil were dark, and appeared in the shape of darkness 
and black clouds. The darkness of the night extinguished the 
light of the bright Sun, and imprisoned him, as it were, in his 
gloomy cave. Indra had to wage a daily fight with the power of 
darkness, and release the Sun and the Dawn from his grasp. 
The clouds, again, imprisoned not only the Sun and the Dawn but 
also ** the water of life " within their dark bosom, thereby caus- 
ing a drought in the country. These clouds represented, as it 
were, the body of the Evil One whose name was Abi, the Serpent, 


: or Vritra, the enveloper. The Sun, the Dawn and the waters had 


to be released for the good of mankind, in faet, of all living 
creatures, and Indra had to fight a hard and tough fight with 
this wily, withalpowerful demon. ‘The fight raged for several 
months at a stretch, and Indra had to be strengthened by the 
offering of the cheering Soma juice, and roused by the chanting 
of hvmus. Hence arose the necessity of the Sa//rax, the daily, 
the periodical and the annual sacrifices that were performed by 
the ancient Aryans for the propitiation of the great Indra and 
the other Devas. ‘This daily and yearly conflict between the 
Devas and the DAnayas, /. ¢., the Asuras or demons, is known in 
ancient Sanskrit literature as the Merdsnra-Sismgrdma, or war 
between the Devas and the Asuras, In one sense, it may be said 
that this conflict commenced from the very beginning of creation, 
and will last till the end of it. The Catapatha Briéhmana, the 
Aitareya Brdhmana and the other Bréhmanas have declared that the 
Devas and the Asuras were the sons of Prajápati, the Creator, and 





all were equally powerful, In other words, the dualism of Good 





ing this, took fo: sucrifices in. — of Indra and the « 


and Evil is eo-existent with the cteation of the world, and Evilis 
as powerful as Good. It was thought necessary to strengthen 






the power of the Devas, who represented the prineiple of Good, 


by means of prayers and sacrifices, and the early Aryans | 
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performing the Soma sacrifice in honour of Indra ; while others ke 


regarded Fire as too sacred to be polluted by the offerings of the 
flesh of sacrificed animals. This gave rise to schisms, dissensions, 
religious intolerance, and afterwards to active hostility resulting 
in terrible bloodshed. 

Indra having been regarded as the all-powerful and benevolent 
Deva, those that were opposed to his worship were naturally put 
down to be malevolent, and siding with the Asura named  Vritra 
and his hosts, and were in fact called Asuras. The Cosmic strug- ! 





gle was thus transferred to earth and men. The followers and ] í 

the worshippers of Indra and the other deities were called the - a 
Devas, and the opponents of Indra-worship and saerifice were ealled —— T 
the Asuras, and these be@ame the hateful ap the one party; ^x 
or the other. The nomadic Aryans and hunters who harassed -— * 
the settled Aryans by stealing their cows and looting and pillag- — 
ing their villages were regarded as the incarnations of the evil - 
powers or the Asuras, and these that opposed the worship of * 
Indra and the performance of sacrifices, though they were not so of 


barbarous as the nomads, and were probably as advanced in 
civilisation as the Vedic Aryans, were also classified with the 
nomads and hunters under that name, and ealled the “ Aryan 
enemies." The struggle was thus two-fold, one against 
the savage nomads, and the other against the civilized 
and settled dissenters, all of whom were called “ black” 
firuratively, and also from an analogy with the colour of the 


clouds representing the body of Vritra, The struggle against : e 
the savage nomads and hunters was short and swift, but that = t 
against the civilized dissenters long and arduous, as they were. 3 
equally well armed, and having been more worldly, were endi AN 
and more powerful and resourceful than their opponents,—living = 


in well-fortified towns, and suceessfully holding their own | "o 
against the attacks of the Vedie Aryans. The kings of the — — 
latter, »/z., Kavi, Kutsa, Ayas, Crutarba, Divodása, Trasa- Ms 

bes Rijicvtn, M: sad others were thes ial — zat 
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Navavástva, Vrihadratha, Krishna, Cushia, Pipru and others. 
As we have already ssid, it was an awful struggle, resulting in 
terrible massacre. Many battles were fought, in some of whieh ten 
to fifty thousand Aryan enemies were killed. One Rishi sings : ^ 
* I burn down the world that does not acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Indra, and revolts against Indra-worship. The 
enemies have been killed in the place where they were assembled. 
They have been completely destroyed and are lying on the 
Cmasana (lit. cremation-ground), ¢.¢., the battle field " (Rig. I. 
133.1).' This was the spirit that animated the Indra-wor- 
shippers against their enemies, the dissenters. 

As the dissenters were opposed to the Vedie msntras address- 
ed to the Devas, they did not enltivate the Sanskrit language 
as carefully as the orthodox Aryans did, and used in their 
speech the common dialects of the people, whieh were corrupted 
forms of the Vedie Sanskrit spoken by the cultured classes. 
Hence they have been deseribed in the Rig-veda as Aadsa | 
(14a=no, and ^Zsz- mouth), /.«, “ mouthless.” Wilson ecom- 
menting on the word says that it “ alludes possibly to the 
uncultured dialects of the barbarous tribes.” But some Western 
scholars, in their eagerness to identify these tribes with non- 
Aryan abongines, have interpreted the word to mean “ nose- 
less," r.e., llat-nosed, as deseribing their repelling cogptenanee, 
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* The literal translation of this verse is aa follows: “ By saerificos 1. | > 33 
both the sky and the earth. [| burn the wide (realms of (ind) Mel are wr. ru 
without Indra, and are the haants of the wicked ; wherever the enemies have — ^a 


congreguted they have been xInin: and utterly destroyed, they sleepin 
deep pit." Wilson comments on this as follows: “ Vi aceran 
— * 
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by way of distinction from the well-developed nose of the | 
Aryans. But this interpretation is wrong, as will appear from 
the use of the epithet mridhra-rdchah applied to the Asuras. 
In Rig. V. 32.8 and Rig. VII. 6. 3 the word has been inter- 
preted by Sávana to mean “ persons who-e power of speech is 
undeveloped,” and in Rig. I. 17 42, to mean ** persons who cannot 
speak fluently, or who speak softly.” — In the Catapatha 
Brihmana a curious reason has been assiznel to the defeat of 
the Asuras who, instead of addressinz their enemies as “ arabah " 
awlaressed them with «a <off and liquid accent as ** alabah ” 
(LII. 2..1. 3354321).* Whether this was the real cause of 
their. defeat or not, the aneedote shows the great care taken in, 
and the great tnportiance attached to the correet pronunciation 
of words by the Vedie Aryans, and the contempt they felt for 
those who could not pronounc® them correctly. The author of 
the Brihmata draws this moral from the anvedote: “ There- 
"fore, no Brahman should pronounce words ineorreetly ; for such 


— 


— 


words have no power," 

We have seen that the Asuras (amoung whom were included 
the ancient Iranians, the Panis and all dissenters) were opposed 
to the worship of the Devas, especially Indra, aud to the per- 
formance of sacrifices. ‘lhe ancient Lranians were not strict 
in the prOnuneiation of words, and generally used their 
corrupted forms. For example, they pronounced Asera as 
Ahura, pancha as puja, mdtar as mddar, bhrdtar as braider, 
sapta as hapla, seule as hantt, asm as oho, Sapta-Sindhe 
as Ylapta-Headu, soma as ÁAowa and sahasre as &azara. These 
are some of the instanees of the soft or toeorreet pronunciation 
of words, for whieh they incurred the odium and ridicule of the 4 
Vedic Aryansg, and were called by the opprobrious names of 
* moutbless or speechless.” The orthodox Aryans, believing a5 T 2 
they did in the power of wae/ras, insisted on their correct 4 
pronuneilion to make them eflieacious, The Lranians were * ? 
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probably a sect of reformers who used the dialeet spo ken by the 
people for the propagation of their faith, and effected reforms 
in other matters, ¢.g., in looking upon Fire as sacred, and unht 
to be polluted by the flesh of animals or by dead bodies which 
used to be eonsigned to it by the orthodox Aryans, and in the 
discontinuance of the Soma sacriliee or of the Soma drink which 
had some intoxicating effect on the consumers, But like all 
reformers, whether in aucient or modern times, they were 


opposed and condemned for their new-fangled ways by the | 


orthodox party. As the ancient Iranians were as strong and 
powerful as the Vedic Aryans, they were not easily diseomfited, 
but they carried on the struguvle for a pretty long time, now 
defeating the Vedie Arvans, and now being defeated by them. 
It was virtually a war of Principles—ecarned on between two 
powerful branches of the Aryan race, and was looked upon by 
the common people a= a war between the deities worshipped by 
the respective brauches, /.¢.. a war between the Devas and the 
Asuras, We learn from the Rig-Veda that the enemies of the 
 Arvaus were ultimately crushed, defeated and driven out of the 
country, Which implied that the Devas were victorious, and the 
Asuras defeated. This defeat of. the Astras established in the 
eyes of the Vedie Aryans the supremacy and superiority 
of the Devas over the Minas, of the Rishi$ to whom 


the »esftrois were revealed over the Iranian reformers- aud 





dissenters, of the Vedie faith over the non-Vedie, of man 





‘over simple prayers couched in the dialeets of the people, and 


of Indra over Alura Mazda. "The Vedie hymnus ad | 
Indra breathe a jovous triumphant spirit, and a sense of v 
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* . geeounts civen in the Bidimanas, which ave conched in sueh! 4$ 
language as to make them relate to supernatural events rather * 
than to human affairs. It is Indra, Fire, the Acvins, the San, 
the Dawn, aud the Maruts who are represented to have been 
lighting with Vritra and his hosts It is the aeconut of the 
struggle of the Cosmie Powers over again, though here and 
there we cannot fail to catch glimpses of human and. mundane 
affairs with whieh the straggle was mainly connected. 

Though the Bráhnianas are not within the seope of our 
treatment, it will not, 1 think, be quite out of place to make 
occasional references to them, if only to throw some additional 
light on points that are not quite clear in” the Rig-Veda. There 
are some direct referenees in the Rig-Veda to the Paris having 
been vanquished by an Aryan king in a battle, and having fled 
from Sapta-Sindhu in a body ; but [ have not come across any 1 
reference to the Iranians or the worshippers of Ahnra Mazda /— — 
‘ having left the country on account of religions dissensions, 
"though it has been related in a ceneral way in the Hig- Veda that 
the dissenters who were called Asuras were defeated, and expelled | 
from the country. It is just possikle that some of the Asuras 
left the country, while others withdrew to its remote parts, or / 
lived in Sapta-Sindhu in a sort of armed trace during Rig- Vedie M í 
times’; and it was only when the cleavage became well marked, ; 
and the gulf between the two ageis too wide to be bridged that 
their final dispersion took place. There were many points of * 
agreement between the followers of- Ahura Mazda, and the 
Vedie Aryans. Both sects worshipped the Fire with offerings, 
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name of dsr for their deities by these dissenters, and the 

denial of Indra's existence or superiority were the main points of 

difference and friction between the two sects ; and the Vedie 

Aryans called them, as we have seen, by the name of Asuras, . 

used in the Bad sense of tne word, which the latter retaliated 

by attaching an equally bad sense to the word Deva, which, 

however, had no etymological justification as that of the word 

Asura. It is sufficient, however, for our purpose to remember 

that these dissenters were simply called Asvrax and not Iranians, 

fur they had not settled in Iran or Airyana as vet. . 
The Brahmanas relate that the Asuras as well as the Devas 

were the progeny of PrajApati, and both performed sacrifices and 

became powerful. But the Asuras having tried to establish 

their supremacy over the Devas, a conflict arose between 

them, which lasted for a long time, during which several 

bloody battles were fought. The Ailareya Bréhmana (I. 3.3) Says 

that at first there were tightings in the east, the west, the south 

and the north, in all of which the Devas were defeated by the 

Asuras; but when the fighting took place in the north-east 

direction (of Sapta-Sindhu} the Devas were victorious, and 

since then, this direction has been regarded as invincible. Hence, 

When the Soma plant was brought for sacrifice, it became the 

custom among the Aryan worshippers of the Devas to take it r 

out from the cart from that direetion.^ | à; 
It is further related in the Biábmana that as She Devas 

attributed their defeat to their having no king, they * 

made Soma their king ; and with the help of Soma, they 


: became victorious in all the directions. This undoubtedly r-fers 
‘ to the controversy about the use of the Soma juice in ifice, 
"t which was discontinued by the Asuras or the ancestors of the 
* Iranians for sometime, as we shall see later on, aud bears testi- 
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There is another anecdote in the A/lareya Brdhmana in con- 
nection with this conflict between the Devas and the Asuras, 
whieh is worth mentioning here. The Asuras thought of 
barring the Devas from Biw/oha (the Earth),.Antariksha (the 
Mid-heaven), and Jyséo£ta (the Heaven) by constructing three 
walls, en, one of iron, another of silver, and the third of gold 
respectively. Against this plan and device of the Asuras, the 
Devas constructed a 554055 (a place of sacrifice), an aguidhra 
or place for the sacred sacrificial Fire, and two carts named 
habirdhan in which offerings for Sacrifice were brought. After 
that, they performed the Sacrifice, named Upasat. At the end 
of the first day's sacrifice, the Asuras were driven out of the 
earth ; at the end of the second day’s sacrifice, they were driven 
out of mid-heaven ; and at the end of the third day’s sacrifice, 
they were driven out of heaven. Then the Asuras fell back on 
the “six seasons; but the Devas drove them out of these by 
performing six Thée Asuras then fell back on the 
twelve months from which they were expelled by the Devas 
performing twelve (pasals. Then the Asuras fell back on the 
twenty-four fortnights, from which also the Devas expelled them 
by performing twenty-four sacrifices, Lastly, the Asuras fell 
back on day and night (d4derdira), from which also the Devas - 
expelled them by performing two daily sacrifices, one in the 
morning by which they were expelled from day-time, and one 

“in the after-noou, by which they were expelled from the night, 
This compelled the Asuras to take refuge only at the junetions- 
of Day and Night at both ends, riz, early dawn, and 
evening. ! 

This aneedote proves that the Asuras were rich in worklly 
possessions and presperous, which enabled them to construct 
three walls of iron, silver, aud gold ; but they were poor in DE 
spiritual powers which could only be acquired, according to the. —— 
Vidie Aryans, by the performance of sacrifices and religions rites. ——— 
The Devas, though not rich from a worldly point of view, were — 
— S— ; henee, they were enabled to expel the 
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Asuras from the three worlds by the performance of three 
sacrifices ; from the six seasons by the performance of six sacrifices ; 
from the twelve months, by the performance of twelve saerifices ; 
from the 24 fortnights, by the performance of 24 sacrifices ; A 
and from the days and nights, by performing the sacrifices " 
twice daily. This was the eause of the victory of the Devas ; 
-in other words, it was by spiritual enlture, and the performance 
of sacrifice twice daily, and not by mere worldly possessions, 
that they became victorious in the long run. This marks the 
very characteristics of the two branches of the Aryan race, 
which are observa bl@@ven to this dav. 
Ii has been previously sail that the Asuras, withont offering 
any Jaéyax to the sacrificial Vire, ate them up themselves. On 
thie other hand, the Vedie Aryans offered all the best things to 
- Agni, even the flesh of the animals saeriticed.“ — The Asuras 
were evidently opposed to such sacrifices, and tried togetop 










foree. But the Devas dgove them away by i ving 
evice. When the animal was made ready for - 
Asuras came towards the y»pa (wooden block for el 
animal). Seenig this, the Devas made three con- i 


& of fire for protecting themselves and the saerifice. 

eht of these walls of fire surrounding the animal to 

rififed was sufficient to drive them away from the plaee 

' of sacrifice, as it was highly repugnant and revolting to their 

* sentiments. Thus withethe help of the sacrificial Fire, the — 
= , Devas succeeded in killmz the Asuras and the Rákshasas both «3 
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E K It further appears from a perusal of the Bráhmanas | hat 


; the Asuras were so mach perse:nted by the De. as that -4 
were compelled to assume the forms of Bráhm ins and . : 
ceties) der self-protection. This is probably —— 
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similar in appearance to the Bráhmans and the ascetics of the) 
Vedic Aryans, and were indistinguishable from them, as they | 
all very likely wore the same sacerdotal robes and badges. The 
Aitareya Briéhmana says that ** Indra killed Vievarupa, the son 
of Tvashta, as well as Vritra. He killed the Vofes, and threw 
their dead bodies to be devoured by wild dogs. He also killed 
the Arurmaghas, and thwarted Vrihaspati, for whieh aets the 
Devas condemned Indra who was thus deprived by them of K 
the Soma drink ....... But Indra afterwards forcibly took the S 
Soma drink away from Tvashta, and since then has been entitled —** 
to it.” * The Vathrrya Brihnana al says that Tvashta - | 
created a Bráliman by. name /rifre whom Indra killed. He 4 
also killed Tvashta’x son Vicvarupa, hacked to pieces the Asuras 
who assumed the forms of Ja//* or ascetics, and got theie — — 
*— devoured by wild dows. He further killed the Asuras, <5 
nak AIrermaghas, who assumed the forms of Brihmans. 

These anecdotes brine us at once from 
mundane matters,—from the Devas and Asu 
Yatis and Arurmaghas. It seems that before th 
the two branehes of the Aryans occurred, their pr 
Bréhmanx and Yatis ov ascetics. But after the 
effected, ‘I'vashta created some persons called Ary 
ussumed the forms of Brábmans, and whom Indra k 
in his superior wisdom, he came to know them to be — 
Asuras in disguise, and not Brfibhitians. But this killing afisk 
Brahmans (though they were veally Astras) by Indra and his 
followers made them ineur the displeasure and censure of Both. 
Gods and men, and no Soma drink was consequently offered to 
Indra, or any Soma saeriliee performed in his honour. It has) 
been said, however, that Indra forcibly snatched the Soma Jd 
drink from - T vashta, whieh is as much as to say that, though d 
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* It remains for us now to see who this Tvashta was, and who 
these drarwaghus, In Riz. X. 410. 9 we find the name of 
Tvashta (Tvashtri), as Apri Derald or God of Fire, and his attri- 
butes mentioned. as follow — : - 
* O Hot», worship to-day that Deva whose name 1s, Tvashta, 
| who has produced j4ed-Prihiri (Heaven and Earth) and 
Y — ereated the various living creatures " 
* It would thus appear that Tvashta was identified with the 
<a Creator llunself. His son was Vievarnpa. The aerttiriye 
E Samhitd thus X peaks of him :— — 
^ '" Vievarupa, son of Tvashta, was the priest of the Devas, 


and was their nephew, being sister’= son. He had three mouths, 
through one of which he drank the Soma janice; through the 
second, he used te drink wine; and throuxh the third, he used » 
— — to take his usual food. He used to say openly that the share 
of abis was lezitimate to the Devas; but in private parlance, 


L^ he would say that the Asuras were entitled to it. Indra having 
E. come to know this, and apprebended a revolution, eut off his : 
Nc three heads with the help of his thanderbolt. The killing of 
iis Brabman priest by Indra made him ineur the sin generally 
s © attached to the killing of a Brihman.”’ 
»* OU Devas, us we have seen, were fond of, and drank the 
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LE »na juice ; : but. the Asuras «drank ss or wine, and men ate 
) . It is clear from the above anecdote that Vigvarupa used | 
| E . to partake of the offerings, made sespectively. by the — — 
^as the Asuras and men, with the help of his three different mouths. ~ 4 
T As the Asuras rejeeted or were deprived of the Soma juice, and - 
* — substituted. a new drink in its place, prepared from another. 4 
— lant, whieh they considered to be less mtoxicating than the 
M 80 nes juice, the Brflonans retaliated by calling their drink bites: 
VERRE ame of mine, 16s, a really intoxicating liquor as Wer > — 
wen the Sons drink, amd. therefure unlit for being ! 
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discontinued the offering of the Soma drink to him, though 
the latter afterwards foreibly took a share of it from him. 

It was 'lvashta who is said to have forged the thunderbolt 
for Indra (Rig. I. 61. 6 & I. 189. 14), which,. however, was 
used by the latter in killing his two sons, Vritra and Vicvarupa. 
This created a revulsion of feeling against Indra, and his 
worship was consequently discontinued by Tvashta’s followers 
who substituted him for Indra. As Tvashta was the God of 
Fire, he was worshipped by them as Fire. 

But Fire on earth was identical with the Sun im heaven, and 
also represented the splendours of the great Creator of the Sun 
himself, whom the Asuras and their descendants, the Iranians, 
called Withra (Vedic, Mitra). Therefore, Fire or Tvashta, | 
the Sun and Mithra formed, as it were, a Trinity. The Sun _ 
was called by them Asnra Mazda, which appears to be a 
corruption of the Sanskrit sera Maoghavd, and literally means 
"the great God fit to be worshipped by men," It should be 
pointed out that in the Rig-Veda, the epithet, Mag/ava, has been 
usually applied to Indra, though other Devas also have sometimes 
shared it with him. ‘Therefore, it may be surmised that Ahura 
Mazda, or as he is commonly ealled, Orwuzd, in a still more 
corrupted form, was equal to the Vedie Indra or the Sun, and 
Tvashta (or Tvashtri) was the same God in another form, — 
Fire. It will be in the recollection of our readers that in the 
Rig-Veda, the Sun and the Fire have been called the visible 
bodies of Indra who created both of them, and was therefore 
also equal to Mithra of the Asuras. As Fire belongs to the 
earth, he is the God with whom men can easily associate, and 
through whom they ean worship both the Sun, or Ormuzd, and 
the still higher deity, Mithra. Tvashta or 'I'vashtri thus became 
the precep*or of men, and as he existed from time immemorial, ' 
he was called Jara? TvasAtri, or the ancient Tvashtri, which was | 
corrupted into Zara-fAwsíra, and still further, into Zoroaster. © 
As with the orthodox Aryans, Agni or Fire (Brahmá) revealed - 
the Vedas, so with the Iranians, Zara-thustra, or Zoroaster 
(the ancient Fire God) revealed to them their religion as 
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embodied in their sacred scripture, the Zend Avesta. Hence, 

the Asura tribes, afterwards settled in Airyana or Iran, called 

themselves the followers of Zoroaster, and are known as 

Zoroastrians. But the Zoroaster of history was a great Prophet 

who appeared in a later axe, and was probably regarded as an 

incarnation of Jarat Tvashtri or the Fire-God. He came to 

the world for the good of the race, and for embodying the 

tenets of the religion in the sacred scripture, the Zend-A vesta. 

The religion had existed from very ancient times, and it remained 

for him only to give it a new shape and life. As a writer 

observes: “A great religion is always a slow growth, and any 

particular religious teacher to whom it may be aseribed, after 

all, has done nothing more than focalise the national tendency, 

or form a centre about which the ideas and tendencies of an 

epoch may crystallize |... In the case of the Zoroastrian religion, 

it was finally given tangible and permanent expression. m the : 

pages of the Zend-Avesta, or sacred book of the Persians. The 

national spirit given expression is...... in many ways of a high : 

order..... It seems qnite clear that the early religion of the 

Persians was almost a pure monotheism, nor did it in its later 

stages depart more widely from the monotheistic type than has 

been the case, at some stage of its develo; ments, with every 

9€ other great religion of which we have any knowledge. "Thus the 
Zoroastrian system admits of a Sun-God, Mithra, who is the 
ereator of the God of Light, Ormuzd, and. of the God of 

> Darkness Ahriman...... When we try to get close to the thought 
of this creed, we find that Ormuzd is regarded equal to Mithra, 

even though created by him, and that on the other hand, | 
Ahriman is supposed nltimately to be conquered by the God of | 

LONE ight, notwithstanding the ages of time throughout whieh he — ». 

|... - wields malevolent powers.” * * y 

- e Zoroaster, the Prophet, “ asserted the existence of a kingdom ae 

of light, and a kingdom of darkness; in the former reigns 
Ormuzd, the author and giver of all good; in 
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Ahriman, the source of all evil, moral as well as physical, The 
throne of Ormuzd is surrounded by the seven Amshaspands, the 
princes of light, of whom the sage himself was the first." * 

It would thus appear that the sage was an inearnation of 
Jara! Teashtri, the first Prince of Light, who, with six others, 
surround the throne of Ormuzd. 

No reference to the name of the sage has been made in the 
Rig-Veda, or the later Vedie Literature, though the name of 
Tvashta as Fire and Creator is found, as we have seen, in the 
former. The Prophet, therefore, must have flourished in a 
much later period, though the religion, as we have already 
said, had,been in existence from very early times. It was not 
known in Rig-Vedic times as the Religion of Zoroaster, but as 
2 religion of the Asuras who worshipped Asura Maghava, Ahura 
Mazda or Ormued. Hence it was also known as the Religion of 
Ormuzd, and its followers were called Ormuzdians, or as the 
later Vedie Aryans called them, Arurmaghas. It was these 
Arurmaghas, described as Bráhmans in the Aitareya Bráh mana 
and the Taittiriya Samhitá, who were killed by Indra, because 
he knew them to be Asuras under the garb of Bráhmans, and 
as we have seen, their killing led to great religious dissen- 
sions and schisms in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which deprived 
Indra of his favourite Soma drink fora time, to the point of 
being ousted from worship. These Arurmaghas (which word, 
by the way, bas remained unexplained up to this time), therefore, 
were no other than the priests or votaries of Aswra Maghava, 
Ahura Mazda, or Ormuzd, the great God of Light, whom the 
Asuras, or dissenters from the orthodox Vedic faith, worship- 
ped in place of Indra.'" — From the fact that Indra was censured 





* Thid, p. 636. 


19 These Arurmaghas were probably the ancestors of the Magi or priests of | 


ancient Median who were simply called maghas or Magi. They formed a 
hereditary sacerdotal caste and Herodotus"thus writes about their status "A 


| Maginn man stands by and chanta a theogony thereto, for sneh the Persinns | 


way the chant is. —— a Magian it is not Inwful for him to offer prayers.” 
Pot — id “From the first the Greek writers nssume decr "€ 
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and condemned for killing these Brihmans, it appears that 
though the Asuras had eeased to worship Indra, and were 
worshipping Asura Maghava, under a new system of faith, 
they were still regarded as belonging to the Aryan community 
in Sapta-Sindhu, and their priests looked upon as Bráhmans 
and Jafis, for the sin of killing whom Indra had to incur a 
publie censure. This furnishes us with a curious instance of 

. eatholieity and sympathetic tolerance in an age which seems to 
have b en characterized by religious intolerance and bigotry of 
the worst type. Very probably, Indra's censure was due to a 
reaction of the popular mind from the terrible scenes of blood- 
shed and persecution that were enacted in the ancient land, in the 
name of religion. The killing of the Ararmaghas, however, 
though afterwards condoned by the Vedic Aryans, created a 
revulsion against Indra in the mind of the followers of Ahura 
Mazda, and the breach between the two sects widened beyond 
repair. 

But though the sehism had taken place, and there had been 
much bloodshed and persecution in consequence of it, the Asuras 
in all probability did not leave Sapta-Sindhu ina body during 
Rig-Vedie times. This they probably did in a later age, after 
the Panis had mostly left the country. But it is just possible 
that those who were defeated by the Vedie Aryans in battles, 
and had their forts broken or demolished, emigrated towards 
the north-west, and after roaming about in several countries 

in a helpless condition, finally settled down in Baetriana which 
E. they called Arya Feeja or Aitryana F. aejo (whieh literally 
means “the nursery, or place of origin of the Aryans’) to 
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j Magi were priest«, with special skill in divination nnd oneiromancy. ‘Th 
»— . were already essential for all priestly acts, nnd identified thoroughly with the 


there are frequent allusions to Zoroaster himself as a Magus, and many of the 
. foremost modern authorities have aocepted this as probably true." (Karly 
-. | Zoroastrianism, pp. 196-197). The word Magha or Magns was: probably a 
applied to these priests. Monlton's theory that the * 
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distinguish it from Sapta-Sindhu which they were compelled to | 
leave, and for which they no longer entertained any love, as 
it was inhabited by their hereditary enemies, the Vedic Aryans. 
This Airyana Vaejo was afterwards destroyed by an invasion of 
Ice in. post-Rig-Vedie times, probably in consequence of vast 
volume: of watery vapours, generated by the drying up of the 
bed of the Rájputáná Sea, having been precipitated there as 
snow, which compelled Yima, the ancient leader of the Iranians, 
to leave it with his people and migrate towards the north, to the 
Arctie Region. Long after this event, Airyana Vaejo became 
again habitable, and the Prophet Zoroaster settled there with his 
followers, and made it a centre for the propagation of his new 
reformed faith. As this chapter has already grown too long, 
I will deal with the subject of the dispersion of the followers of 
Ahura Mazda from Sapta-Sindha in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER X. 


The Dispersion of the Followers of Ahura Mazda from Sapta-Sindha, ; 

Professor Max Miiller after a careful study of the Vedas and 
the Zend-Avesta arrived at the following conclusion : 

“The Zoroastrians were a colony from Northern India. 
They had been together for a time with the people whose sacred 
songs have been preserved to us in the Veda, A schism took 
place and the. Zoroas'rians migrated westward to Arachosia and 
Pe:sia, "'! 

Elsewhere he said: **Still more striking is the similarity 
between Persia and India in religion and mythology. | Gods 
unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under 
the same names in *anskrit and Zend; and the change of some 
of the most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil- 
spirits in Zend only serves to strengthen the eonvietion that - 
we have here the usual traces of a schism which separated a 
community that had once been united. "*? ! 

Dr. Haug also eame to the same conclusion: * The ancestors — 
of the Brihmans, and those of the Parsis (the ancient Iranians) 
lived as brother tribes peacefully together. This time was 
anterior to the combats of the eras and the Asuras, which 
are so frequently mentioned in the Bráhmanas, the former 
representing the Hindus, the latter Iranians.’ 

It would appear however that the Tranians did not all at 
once settle in Arachosia or Persia after leaving Sapta-Sindhu. 
. They had roamed about in many countries in a helpless 
L: condition before they settled down as agrieulturists in their 
new colony, We have said in the previous chapter that the — 
main body ag the followers of Ahura Mazda did. not | ave 
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that some tribes who could not hold their own against the 
attacks of the Vedie Aryans did so, and got themselves scattered 
in different parts of Asia and Europe. "The Arurmaghas or the 
followers of Ahnra Mazda were rewarded as Bridimans and were 
suffered to live in Sapta-Sindhu, as long as they did not become 
obtrusive or militant. Bnt as soon as they became active pro- 
pagandists and aggressive, attacking and condemning the Vedie 


faith and the Vedie rites, under the instigation of their priests ' 


or prophets, a regular campaign against them was organized 
and started by the Vedie Aryans, which resulted in their 
ultimate expulsion from Supta-Sindhn. Ags I have already said 
in the last chapter, the name of Zara-thustra does not occur in 
the Brihmanas or the later Vedie literature, though the name of 
Tvashta or Tvashtri as the Fire God and Creator, occurs in them 


as well as in the Rig-Veda. Zarathustra, therefore, must have - 
flourished in comparatively recent times It was he who cave 


the Ahora religion the shape in which we find it in the Zend- 
Avesta, and instilled into it a new life and vigour by shaking off 
the foreign accretions that had &athered round it, and purifying 
it as muchas possible. He was, therefore, a great Reformer of 
the Ahura religion, and his words carried the greatest weight 


' with its votaries when he declared himself or came to be regard- 


ed as a Prophet, and an incarnation of Jarat Tvashtri, the first 


of the seven Amshaspands, or Princes of Light, who surrounded 
the throne of Ahura Mazda. Inspired and encouraged by his 
teachings, his followers must have assumed a fresh militant 


attitude towards the Vedie faith, and thereby brought upon 
themselves the wrath of the united Vedic Aryans who compelled 


them to fly far from Sapta-Sindbu, the land of their birth. It 


was when reduced to this helpless condition and sorry plight 
that the Prophet with his followers gave vent to the totu 
lamentations as are recorded in the Gdtid Ustanvaiti : 

“To what country shall I go? Where shall I take my refuge? 
What country is sheltering the master (Zarathustra) and his 


companions? None of the servants pays reverence to me, nor 


the wicked rulers of the country.” [4. (e) ]*. 
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* I know that I am helpless, Look at me, being amongst 
few men. For, I have few men. I implore thee (Ahur Mazd, 
the wise) weeping, thou living God.” [4 (46) 2]. 

“The sway is given into the hands of the priests and pro- 
phets of idols, who, by their atrocious actions, endeavour to 
destroy the human life..." [4 (46) I! J.* 

Thus expelled from Sapia-* ‘indhu and other places inhabited 
by the Vedie Aryans, the followers of the Prophet probably roamed 
about in various lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad until they found a safe shelter in old Airyana Vaejo - 
which, though destroyed by Ice in a former age, had again 
become habitable. This province, according to Spiegel, “is to 

: be plaeed in the furthest east of the Iranian plateau, in the 
region where the Oxus and the Jaxartes take their rise," though 
Baron Von Bunsen supposes it to be “ the table-land of Pamir 
and. Khokand."^ The lands mentioned in the Fargard of 
the Vendidad are (1) Airyana Vaejo; (2) Suzhdha or Sogdiana 
(Samarkand) ; (3) Mouru or Margiana (Mero) ; (4) Bakhdid or 
Bactria (Balkh) ; (5) Nisaya or Nisa ; (6) Haroyu (Sans. Sarayw) 
or Arcia (Herat) ; (7) Vaekareta (Cabul) ; (8) Urva, Cabul, 
according to Dr. Haug, or land around Ispahan, according to 
Dermesteter ; (9) Khnenta in Vehrkena (Kandahar) ; (10) Harah- 
vaiti (Sans. Sarasvaly or more probably /ravatr) or Arachosta 
(Hartt) ; (11) Haétumant (Helmend) ; (12) Ragha (Rai); (13) 
Chakhra ; (14) Varena ; (15) Hapta-Hendu (Sapta-Sindhu) and 


k (16) Rangha. These were the sixteen countries which were is 
i ‘ known to the ancient Iranians. There is a controversy among 

E some Western scholars as to the geographical and historical 

L1 Li 


value of this account of the countries mentioned in the "Vendi- 
Eta dad.  Bunsen is of opinion that the first mentioned country was j 
the primeval abode of the Iranians, from which they subse- 
^ quently emigrated to the other countries—an opinion with 
which ces at first agreed. But it — tne th tale: | 
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sibsequently revised this opinion as will appear from his remarks 
in his Introduction to the Avesta (Vol. II, p. eix) : * I eannot 
coincile in the attempt to discover in tie first chapter of the 
Vendidad an account of the gradual migrations of the Iranians. 
It has been said that, that list of countries is a coutinnous 
history of their attempts at colonization, beginning with their 
northern home, and ending with Hapta Hendu or India. But 
the list nowhere speaks of any such migration ..... Henee, T see 
in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, how- 
ever, cannot be a recent one, as the name Hapta- Hendu is eon- 
nected with the Vedie period.” 

This seems to me to be the soundest view of the matter. 
The followers of Ahura Mazda were very closely connected not 
only in blood, but also in language,® and religious faith and 
practice * (of course before the regrettable schism took place) 
with the Vedie Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu which was their 
common home. When a difference in religious opinion and 
practice arose, they eame to be ‘ealled Asuras by the Vedie 


eee ee eee cay I EE 

* Geldner writes in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXI, p. 247) (11th 
edition): “The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the langunge 
of the Githis is its striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the lnngange 
of the Vedic poems. The Gáthá language (much more than the later Zend) 
and the langnnge of the Vedas have n. close resemblance, exceeding that of 
any two Romanic languages; they seem hardly more than two dialects of one 
tongue, Whole strophes of the Githis can be turned into good old Sanskrit 
by the application of certain phonetic laws.” " 

* Eduard Myer thus summarises in the same work (p. 203) the common 
elementa of the two religions: — " Fire-worship, especially the sacriticial 
flame; the preparations of the intoxicating Som, which fills men with 
divine strength and uplifts him to the Gods; the injunction to ' good 
thoughts and good works’ imposed on the pious by Veda and Avesta alike ; 
the belief ín nn. unwavering order (rite)—s law controlling prods and men 
and dominating them all; yet with this, a belief in the power of the 
magical formulm (mantra), exclamations and prayers, to whose compulsion 
uot. merely demons (the evil spirits of deception —druh), but even the gods 
ved must submit, and lastly, the institution of a priesthood of fire-kindlers 
—— are at once the repesitories of nll sacred traditions: and 
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Aryans whom they, in their turn, called ~Devasor Daevas, ¢.¢., 
Devils. This religious controversy gradually degenerated, even 
in Rig-Vedie times, into an implacable hatred for one another; 
and from words, they came to blows, and from blows to blood- 
shed, resulting in the defeat of the Asuras. Some, as we have 
already said, fled to other countries, while others remained 
in Sapta-Sindhu peacefully, without provoking further quarrels. 
“The Soshyantas or fire-priests," writes Dr. Hang, “ who 
seemed to be identical with the  Atharvans, are to be regarded 
as the real predecessors of Zarathustra Spitoma, who paved the 
way for the grand religious reform carried out by the latter. 


Jt is distinctly said (Yas. 53.2), that the good Ahura religion 


was revealed to them and that they professed it in opposition to 
the Deva religion, like Zarathustra himself and his diseiples. 
(Yas. 12.7). These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as 


the founders of the Ahura religion, who first introduced agrieul- 
. ture and made it a religious duty, and commenced war against 
. the Deva religion." * We have seen the result of this war 


during Rig-Vedic times, and prior to the age of the Brihmanas 
in which the Soshyantas (who were probably identified in the 
Rig-Veda with Cushna, the demon of drought) and their followers 
got the worst, most of them having been compelled to leave the 
eountry. It was only when Zarathustra, the fiery and intolerable 
Reformer and Prophet, flourished, that fresh troubles arosé, as 


the result of which his followers were driven out of the country, 


who roamed about in a helpless condition until they made their — 
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by their inveterate enemies, the Vedic Aryans. We may, accord- 
ingly, conclude that the naming of Hapta- Hendu towards the end 
of the list, as given in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, does 
not indicate that the Iranians emigrated from their northern 
home and came to Sapta-Sindhu at the end of their migrations. 
Such a theory would be against the conclusions at which all 
impartial students and critics must arrive after a careful study of 
the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, 

Secure in this earthly paradise, and free from molestations, 
Zarathustra began a thorough-going reform of the old religion as 
professed by the votaries of Ahura Mazda. The following extracts 
from Yasna 12 of the Avesta will unmistakably indicate the line 
of reform : “I cease to be a Deva worshipper. I profess to 
be a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahura Mazda), 
an enemy of the Devas, and a devotee to Ahura, ...I 
forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, 
the basest of all beings....l1 am a Mazdayasna, a Zoroastrian 
Mazdayasna. I profess this religion by praising and preferring 
it to others. ”’ ? - 

The Zoroastrians forsook not only the “wicked and false" 
Devas, but also the Soma sacrifice which characterized the Vedie 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. Gdth¢é Adunavaite (Yasna 32) says 


“Ye Devas, sprung out óf the evil spirit who takes possession of. 


you by intoxication (Soma), teaching you manifold arts to deceive 
and destroy mankind, for whieh arts you are notorious every- 


where " *® In Gdthd Spenuta- Matugyns also we find: * When 


will appear, thou wise, the men of vigour and courage to pollute 
‘that intoxicating liquor ? This diabolical art makes the idol 
priests so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the coun- 
tries, increases this pride." ** Dr. Haug comments on the verse 
of this GAtha as follows : This verse refers to the Braliman's 

- Soma worship which, as the cause of so much evil, was sued by 
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But though Zarathustra thus condemned the Soma, with a 
view to dissuade his followers from using it in their rituals, the 
old party seemed to retain a predilection for the drink, and 
would not easily give it up. Hence the High Priests effected a 
sort of compromise by substituting the intoxicating Soma 
beverage “ by a more wholesome and invigorating drink prepared 
from another plant, together with the branches of the pome- 
granate tree, and without any process of fermentation ; but the 
name in the Iranian form Moma remained, and some of the : 
ceremonies also." '* We need not, therefore, be at all surprised ^ 
that Zarathustra als6 suddenly became an admirer of the 
Soma whoa, it is said, once visited him in his brilliant supernatural 
body. “ Being asked by the prophet who he was, he told that 
he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in the same 
way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. Zarathustra, 
after having attentively listened to the angel’s reports, bowed 
before him and commenced to consecrate the branches of the 
Homa plant which were before him, in order to put into them 
secret powers." Zarathustra then praised Soma or Homa as 
follows : * I praise the high mountains where thou hast grown 
Homa! I praise the Earth, the wide, which is full of Ways, | 
labouring, thy Mother, Homa!’ *? This conversion of Zara- 
thustra to the Soma cult is remarkable, in as much as it woes to 
show that his followers came from Sapta-Sindhu where the Soma- — 

 saenfice prevailed. The Soma plant, as our readers will- 
TEM io. nber, grew nowhere else excepting on the Himalaya and in - 
^ some regions of Sapta-Sindhu. One of the reasons why the 


A / Soma plant was substituted by another plant by Zarathustra may 






oe ^ * It is plain,” says Dr. Isaac. Taylor, “ from the chess | 
nc of the eulture words common to Zend and Sanskrit that the © 
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in the path of civilisation than any of the other Aryan nations. 
They knew themselves as a united people (Sanskrit srya, Zend 
Atrya). They had common words for bridge, column, battle, fight, 
sword, spear, and bow-string,and they could eount up toa thousand. 
But the agreement in religious terms is the most striking proof 
of the stage of culture they had reached. They had common 
words for priest, sacrifice, song of praise, religious -aspergation, 
for heroes and demons, and for Mithra, the God of Light. ‘The 
chief. Indian God, Indra, the god of storms, who in the Rig-Veda 
is a beneficent deity, becomes in the Avesta a malignant ‘power. 
It was formerly believed that a religious schigin. was the primary 
cause of the separation of the Indians and Iranians, büt this 
notion is now universally given up." ** 

Dr. Taylor does not say on whiat grounds has this notion 
been universally given up. But if it has really been given up by - 
the Western scholars, so much the pity for historical truth. The 
very fact that Indra, not merely “ the God of storms,” but the 
mightiest beneficent deity of the Vedie Aryans, was regarded by 
the Iranians as a malignant power goes to the very root of the 
religious dissension between the two sects, and points to the real 
vause of their separation, as we have shown very clearly in these 
pages from evidenees adduced both from the Vedic literature 
and the Zend Avesta. It is therefore ext remely surprising to be 
told that religions schism was not the primary cause of their 
separation. ‘The followers of Alura Mazda felt such a great repug- 
nance for the name of Indra, to whose prowess were ascribed their 
defeat and slaughter by Vedie Aryans, that they came to look upon 
him as Devil himself, and his votaries as  Devil-worshippers, 
though, straugely enough, Indra's epithet of Vrethraghna was 
retained by them as the epithet of their supreme angel. The Soma 


sacrifice also was at first discarded as unworthy of the followers of 
 Ahura Mazda, not only on account of the intoxicating properties, | 


of the Soma drink, but also because it was mainly connected with 
the worship of Indra and thus savoured of the Devil. But as 
ancient custom, like e superstitions, die very. hard, Zoroaster had to 


AME Taylor's Or Origin. of ! the Aryans, pp. 189-190. (Becond: Edition, 1892.) 
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re-introduee it in the rituals under the very old name, though the 
drink was made less intoxicating by an altogether different pro- 
cess of preparation. In the face of these and the other evidences 
* dealt with in this and the previous chapter, it would be bold 
to assert, that religious schism was not the primary cause of the 
separation of the two sects. 

We have already stated the opinions of Spiegel and Bunsen 
about the probable situation of Airyana Vaejo, the Paradise of the 
Iranians, where they settled and prospered after their expulsion 
from Sapta-Sindhu. Whether it was situated in the farthest x^ 
east of the Iraniam Plateau at the sources of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, or on the table-land of the Pamir and Khokand, there 
can be no question that it was placed on suflieiently elevated 
land, to be called ** Paradise, " and was not easily accessible to 
their enemies. But it has been mentioned in the second Fargard 
of the Vendidad that fatal winters fell on this happy land which : 
was consequently invaded by snow and ice, and thus made unfit 
for human habitation. Yima, the ruler of the land, had been . 
previously warned by Ahura Mazda about this impending 
calamity and advised to ‘remove to another place with “ the 
seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red 
blazing fire" *^ and create a /Zra or enclosure there for 
their protection. Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak thinks that 
Airyana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region, the climate 
of which was genial before the advent of the last Glacial epoch 
about 10,000 years ago, and the destruction of this happy land ~ 
was caused by the invasion of snow and ice when that epoch 



















* came.'? He is further of opinion “that the  Airyana. p? 1 

"e Vaejo was so situated that the inhabitants of Yima’s Vara | 
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region, because the year there was only a day, and the sun 
rose only once a year. But where is the evidenee to show that 
these were also the physical phenomena and characteristies of 
Airyana Vaejo? When Ahura Mazda first informed Yima 
about the impending calamity that was to overtake his country, 
and advised him to remove to the Vára with the seeds of birds, 
beasts, men and the blazing fire, the latter naturally asked 
Ahura Mazda: *0 Maker of the material world, thou Holy 
One! What lights are there to give light in the Vara which 
Yima made ?" Ahura Mazda answered : 'SBhere are uncreated 


lights and ereated lights. There the stars, the. moon 
and the sun are only once (a year) seen to rise Ra set, 
and a year seems as a day.” '* These, then, were the 
physical characteristics of the Vara whither Yima was 
advised to go, and not of Airyana Vaejo, as wrongly 
concluded by Mr. Tilak. The physical characteristics of the 
Viira were so entirely different from those of Airyana Vaejo 
that Ahura Mazda had to take the trouble of mentioning them 
in erlenso for Yima’s enlightenment. If they were similar to 
those of Airyana Vaejo, he would have said so very briefly 









without going into details. Then, again, if the Vara were | 


situated within Airyana Vaejo, the mere creation of an 
enclosure would not have saved it from the invasion of Ice that 
overtook the whole country. If there be any trath in this 
story, the fact probably was that Yima migrated from Airyana 
Vaejo to the Circumpolar region, the climate of which was 
genial in the Interglacial period, and there created an enclosure 
for the protection of his beasts and men, not against the 
invasion of Ice, but of indigenous savages. As regards Airyana 
Vaejo which we believe to have been situated either on the 
tableland of Pamir and Khokand, or in the farthest east of 
the Iranian plateau, it remains for us to explain how it was 
destroyed by the invasion of Ice and made unfit for human 
habitation. Mr. Tilak says: “It seems that the Indian story 
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of the deluge refers to the same catastrophe as is deseribed in the 
Avesta, and not to any real deluge or rain. For though the 
Catapatha Bribmana mentions only a flood (aug4ah), the word 
préteya, which Panini (VII. 3. 2) derives from prafaya (a 
deluge), signifies ‘snow,’ ‘frost,’ or ‘ice’ in the later Sanskrit 
literatiire. "This indieates that the conneetion of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been ‘entirely overlooked.” *" 
Though this explanation is very ingenious, it cannot be gain- 5 
said that the GQatapatha Brihmana speaks distinctly ofa 
flood, over which Manu was conveyed in » shin which was 
viloted by a great fish to a peak of the ** Northern mountain ' 
(the Himálaya). Now this flood, às we have more than once 
said before, was probably caused by the sudden upheaval of the 
bed of the Rájputáná Sea by a voleanie action of great intensity, 
and the displaced waters must have covered’ Sapta-Sindhu, 
thereby* creating a flood. These waters in the course of drying : 
up or subsiding must have generated vast volumes of vapours 
which, having been carried over the Himálaya, were precipitated 
on the high altitudes as snow. Airyana Vaejo, having been 
situated either on the Pamir or the Iranian plateau, must have 
been thus invaded by snow and ice, which caused severe 
4 winters to fall on the land, and made it uninhabitable either 
for men or beasts. The occurrence of an extensive and destruc- 
tive flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the invasion of Airyana Vaejo . 
by ce, would thus be simultaneous events, without being 
identical, as Mr. Tilak supposes them to be. It: has. been 
related. im the first Fargard of the Vendidad that Angra 
 Mainyu, the destroyer, destroyed, in opposition to the création 
of Ahura Mazda, the genial climate of Airyana V aejo, by L 
bringing i in severe winter; »nd he also destroyed the gen 
elimate of Hapta-Hendu by bringing in “ pernicious — heat.” o 
— E:  NNow,itis a geological fact that the drying up of the RAjpatana — 
* eee eS Nh of an extensive desert ea oa lace _affec A 
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dry. Similarly the precipitation of vast quantities of snow on 
the tops and valleys of the Himalaya, caused by the vapours 
of the displaced waters of the above-named sea, changed the 
climate of Airyana Vaejo, and ushered in long and severe 
winters. These coincidences undoubtedly go to preve the contigu- 
ity of the two countries. Mr. Tilak’s contention, therefore, 
that Airyana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region has no 
substantial basis to stand upon. 

I admit, however, that the Vara, to which Yima removed 
with his men and beasts, was situated somewhere in the 
Cireumpolar region, probably in the north of Russia, where a 
genial climate prevailed in the pre-Glacial” epoch, As Yima 
eould not migrate to the south, in which direction wai Situated 
Sapta-Sindhu, inhabited by the enemies of his people, he was 
directed by Ahura Mazda to proeeed to the north, either by 
crossing the Central Asian Sea, if the sea had existed in those 
days, or by land, if the sea had disappeared by that time. 
And this he did by leading his colony of men and beasts 


to North Russia, This fact of Iranian colonization of North v 


Russia in some remote age is proved by linguistie evidence also, 
to whieh I will now briefly refer. 


As early as 1551, in his edition of the Germania of, 
Tacitus, Dr. Latham stated that Lithuanian is closely related 
to Sanskrit and no less arehaic. The connection between , 


Greek and Indo-Iranian has been established by Grassmen, 
Benfey, Sonne and Kern. Again, Schmidt, Ascoli Leskian 
and Miklosich have proved the connection between Iudo-Iranian 
and Slavonic. It has been ascertained that the affinities of the 
Indo-Iranians with the European Aryans are chiefly with the 
Slavs on the one hand, and with the Greeks on the other. *" 
Sebmidt also showed “that the more geographically remote 
were any two of the Ary an languages, the fewer were the 
peculiarities they possessed in common. Thus while there are 
fifty-nine words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and 
"l'eutonie, and. sixty-one to Slavo- Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian, 
p thirteen EL peculiar to - Indo-Iranian and Teutonic. 
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Again, while one hundred and thirty-two words and roots are 
peculiar to Latin and Greek, and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo- 
Iranian, only twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin. 
Hence Slavonie forms the transition between Teutonic and Iranian, 
and Greek the transition between Latin and Sanskrit," ** 
This clearly shows that a branch of the Iranians must have 
migrated from Iran to Russia, and this migration is proved by 
Yima's leaving Airyana Vaejo for tbe Vára in the Circumpolar 
region, when the former was destroyed by ice and snow. Subse- 
quently, the climate of Airyana Vaejo must have changed to 
make it possible for the Prophet Zarathushtra and his followers " 
to settle in that Country, when the latter were finally expelled 
from sapta-Sindhu by the Vedie Aryans. 
The connection of the Iranians with the Slavs is further 
proved by certain words which are common to the languages of 
both these branches of the Aryan race. ‘ Slavo-Lettic,” says 
Dr. Taylor, * agrees with Indo-Iranian in che designation of the : 
supreme deity, Bagu (Sansk. and Iran. H425g4), in the word for 
marriage, and in several numerals; and also in two cases of the 
noun, four forms of the verb, and certain forms of the pronoun. 
...Iranian, Greek, and Slavonic change s into 4 between 
two vowels, and Iranian and Greek replaces an initial » by 4."** 
Elsewhere he says :—** In the Slavonic languages, Bogu denotes 
the supreme deity. The word is found in the Rig-Veda as 
Bhags, which means the distributor of gifts, especially of food, 
| and is used as an epithet of the gods, and also, seemingly, as 
. the name of a subordinate deity. In the Avesta the word has 2 
attained a larger signifieance, and is applied as an epithet to 
$5 Mithra and also to Ahur- Mazda, who is ealled Bhaga- Bhagdndm, 
= God of gods. The word only became the name of the supreme — — 
| deity among the Slavs, and: among the closely related 
(. Phrygians"?5 We need not adduce further proofs of the 
ce * 5; lose counection of the lianians with tke Slav, But s 
.. European savants bave inferred from this the origin of 
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Aryans in Europe, and assert that the Indo-Iranians emigrated 
from Europe into Asia. We will diseuss this subject in greater 
details in a subsequent chapter. All that we now say is that this . — 
theory is untenable in the face of the evidence we have adduced 
about the emigration of the Iranians from Sapta-Sindhu, their 
original home, into Airyana Vaejo, and thence into Europe. 

It is just possible, however, that the colony led by Yima 
was not the first to go. Other tribes of this branch of the 
Aryans had emigrated long ago into Europe, alone with the 
half-savage nomadic tribes of the race, whe had been compelled 
to quit Sapta-Sindhu in consequence of their persecution by the 
more advanced Vedic Aryans. The route of their march lay 
through Western Asia and Southern Europe, as their linguistic 
affinity with the Greeks on the one hand, and the Phrygians on 
the other, abundantly testifies. Some of these savage tribes 
must have been the ancestors of the Phrygians, the Slavs and 
the Lithuanians; while others were the ancestors. of the 
Greeks and the Celts. The 'Teutons were the mixed products 
of these nomadic Aryan tribes and’ the dolieho-cephalic savages 
known as the Canstadts, to whom they imparted such eulture 
as they possessed. This culture, however, was of the lowest 
order, as is evidenced by the fact that Europe, though 
Aryanised in early prehistoric times, remained in the neo- 
lithie stage of development till even comparatively recent times. 

We may eonelude this chapter by pointing out that the 
immigration of Yima to Vara in the Circumpolar region in the 
pre-Glacial period points to the vast antiquity of the Indo- | 
Aryan civilisation, as the lranians had long before this event | — 
left Sapta-Sindhu, and settled in Airyana Vaejo in consequence 
of religious dissensions. The upheaval of the bed of the 


b Rájputáná Sea, and the invasion of Airyana Vaejo by Ice, if 1 
these events were at all simulianeous, must have taken place, 74 3 
3 . as we have pointed out in a previous chapter, long after the put 
t "composition of the Rig-Veda which does not contain any refer- — — 
x ^ pontis He Fond or tlie Tee: Dollge. This also ' goes to establish | hi 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, their Expansion in Western Asin and their 
Influence on Semitic, Egyptian and Greek Civilisations. 


The Panis have been mentioned more than once in the © 


previous chapters. We have shown that they were Aryans, 
belonging to the trading class, who traded not only on land but 
also by sea, and were notorious for their avarice and money- 
grabbing spirit that made them highly unpopular with the 
cultured Aryans. They were a community by themselves, 
selfish, narrow-minded, intent only on their own business and 
vain, and seldom coming in contact with the high culture and 
speculative thoughts of their advanced neighbours. ‘They did 
not perform the same sacrifice, nor worship the same Gods 
| as the cultured Aryans did, which made them ineur their dis- 
> pleasure, nay, hatred. They lived on the eastern sea-coast of 
Sapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the Gangá, and were famous 


— 


brought down the stream in floats. Though hated and perse- 







M euted by the Vedie Aryans, they probably continued to live in 
p. Sapta-Sindhu as long as their route over the sea remained. 
—F open. ‘It was only when the RAjputanA Sea disappeared and - 


A eut them off from the outer world that they probably thought 
| of abandoning their native home in search of a land that would | 
ec ve a free : scope to their trading and sea-roving propensities, 
roce "Those that: remained in the country gradually became incor-. 
ix 3» Tea te into the Vedic Aryan society, and became the. ancestors. 
tof "Vairiks of tated times, who formed the third twice-born. 
nown as the Med caste. Even in later ‘Sanskrit: 



















builders of ships, for the construction of which they procured | 
suitable timbers from the Himalaya, which probably were _ 
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the word JFanib was derived from the Rig-Vedie word Pani, 
or the Sanskrit word Panrha, goes without saying. The latter 
word is still traceable in the Sanskrit words panya (merchandise) 
and dpana or dipany meaning the place where articles of trade 
are sold. Originally, panya must have meant those articles 
only, in whieh the Panis principally traded; but afterwards 
it came to mean any article of trade. 

If the upheaval of the RAjputánáA Sea was due to the great 
seismic disturbance that eaused the dismemberment of the 
Indo-Oceanie Continent, separating and isolating its rem- 
nants from one another, the present configuration of the coasts 
of Southern India must be dated to that time. The Panis, 
in their seareh of a sea-coast for establishing a new colony, 
would, therefore, naturally first select the coasts of modern 
Gujrat for this purpose. And very probably they did settle 
there for sometime. But as they combined in themselves the 
funetions of both traders and ship-builders, and as Gujrat was 
probably. poor in timbers, they must have moved along the 
western coasts of the Deccan  Penigsula in search of a suitable 
land that would, in the first place, supply them with suitable 
timbers for ship-building, in the second, afford their ships a 
safe harbour, and in the third, give them suffieient scope for 
trade and expansion. The narrow strip of land between the 
monntain range, known as the Western Ghats, and the sea, 
did not answer and satisfy all their requirements. It is true that 
Sonthern India is rich in Indian teak which grows in abundance 
and affords excellent material for ship-building ; but, in many 
places, the mountains rise, as it were, from the very bosom of 
the sea whose breakers dash up against their sides in fury, 
and make safe navigation impossible along the coasts. The 
Panis must, therefore; have moved further south till they 
eame to the Malabar coast which was not only rich in 
timber, but also afforded safe harbours to their ships. 


lucc e UI da tl ee ES Ee ee 
— 5 "his particular tree (the Indian tenk) is to be located with more than 


ordinary accuracy: it grows in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advances 
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Rounding the island of Ceylon which was probably in those 
days connected with the mainland, they must have come also 
to the Coromondal coast which answered their purpose equally 
well for planting a colony. 

It is also probable that some of the Panis finding the sea- 
route closed by the upheaval of the bed of the Rájputáná Sea, 
sailed with their ships from the eastern coast of Sapta-Sindhn 
down the sea then eceupying the Gangetic trough, and pass- 
mg out into the Bay of Bengal throngh the passage caused = 
by the depression of the range connecting the Rajmahal Hills 
with the mountains of Assam, navigated alone the eastern 
eoast of the Southern Peninsula till they found safe harbour on 
the Coromondal coast where y settled. In these regions as 
well as on the coasts of Malabar, they came in contact with 
the aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race, r/z., the Cholas on 
the Coromondal coast, and the Pándyas on the Malabar coast. 
The Panis must have freely mixed with them and imparted to 3 
them some of their eulture, in as much as of all the Dravidian 
tribes, we find the Pándyas, the Cholas and the Keralas or 
Cheralas to be the most advanced in ancient times, and playing 
important parts in the early history of the Southern Peninsula. 
But they must have been wild savages at first, like the Puliers, 
the Mundavers or the Juangs of the present day. It was only - 
when they came in contaet with the Panis that they probably 
first learnt the arts of civilisation and beeame advanced peoples. M 
They must have learnt from them not only the use of iron, but. | 
also the arts of agriculture, ship-building and architecture and | | 
the process of irrigation by means of canals. “The Cholas,” — 
| says. Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,— were great. builders of 
e. not only cities and temples...but also of useful | rrigat — m 
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To give only an instance, the author of the Epie of the An klet 
refers to beacon lights being placed on the tops of palmyra 
trunks in lamps made of fresh clay...on dark nights when the 
sea was rough.” "* These descriptions undoubtedlt relate to 
facts of comparatively recent times. But there can be no doubt 
that the later civilisation of the Cholas came down to them from 
hoary antiquity, and our readers need not therefore be surprised, 
if they are told that it was imparted to them first of all by the 
Panis. The very fact that the Panis were renowned ship-builders 
in ancient times leads us to surmise that the Cholas learnt the 
art of ship-building from them, as well as the arts of agricul- 
ture and irrigation by means of canale. These latter t 

might also have learnt from the other Aryan tribes that settled 


in Southern India after the drying up of the Rájputáná Sea ; 
but the art of ship-building coulff only have been imparted to 


them by the Panis, unless we suppose that they learnt it in the 
natural course of their own evolution. But this supposition 
ean only be based on the further supposition that the Cholas 
and the Pándyas were the inhabitants of the sea-coasts of the 
lost Indo-Oceanic Continent from time immemorial. If the 
Malabar and the Coromondal coasts were their original homes, 
very likely these regions formed parts of inland provinces of 
the lost continent, and the sea was far-off from these places, 
In such a case, their natural evolution as sea-faring peoples 
from very early times would be impossible. It was only when 
the sea was brought near to its present position that they would 
think of constructing crafts for navigating it, if, of course, 
they were sufficiently advanced in civilisation to do so—a suppo- 
sition which is not supported by the savage condition of the 
other allied tribes who were their neighbours, and some of whom 
are still in the primitive stage of civilisation. But if the dis- 


memberment of the Indo-Oceanie Continent was synchronous 
with the disappearance of the Rájputáná Sea, then the necessity / 


that the Panis felt for founding a colony on the new — 





would naturally bring them to the Malabar and the Coromondal | 
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coasts, and into contact with the original inhabitants thereof. 
For these reasons, my surmise is that the Cholas and the 
Páncyas were uplifted and civilized by the Panis first of all, 
aud this surmise is strengthened by the subsequent history of z 
these tribes, which will be related later on. 

It is probable that the Panis afterwards emigrated from 
the coasts of Gujrat, and the Malabar and the Coromondal 
coasts to those of the Persian Gulf and established a colony 
near the mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Though thus 
removed far away from their mother-iand, they must have kept , 
up an intercourse with her coasts for a long time, mainly in the " 
interest of their trade. The immigrants to Mesopotamia, 
however, appear to have left their new colony, probably afters 
a long sojourn, not only because it was very poor in timbers 
suitable for ship-building, but"&lso because they must have been 
ousted from ceeupation by the invasion of the Semitic hordes. 

Herodotus says that the Phwnieians “ formerly dwelt, as - 
they themselves say, on the coasts of the Erythrean Sea. , 
From thence, they passed transversely across Syria, and now. __ 
dwell on the sea-shore "Cof the Mediterranean). Now, this 
Erythrwan Sea was a common designation of the sea that 
modern Geographers call by the name of the Arabian Sea 
which, with all its gulfs, washes the shores of Arabia, Persia, 

Baluchistan and Western India. | 
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to the west of them, are so little qualified to favour the rise of 
navigation, owing to the want of suitable woods that, as Aris- 
tobulus informs us, when Alexander the Great conceived the 
idea of bringing the coast district of Eastern Arabia under 
his dominion, both seamen and portable ready-made ships had 
to be brought from Phcenicia to Babylon, and this was actually 
done with the express intention of making of Babylonia what 
it had never hitherto been, namely a second Phamicia.” ! 

These observations would be eminently just, if these Baby- 


. lonian sea-coasts were represented to be ‘the primitive home " 


of the Phcenicians. But, as our readers have already been told, 
if the Phewnicians of history were the descendants of the Panis 
of Rig-Vedie times, their “ primitive home" would be, as 
it certainly was, in Sapta-Sindhu, from which they emigrated 
to the coasts of Gujrat, and the Malabarand the Coromondal 
coasts, and thence to the coasts of Babylonia, The last-named 
region, however, not favouring their rise as a maritime people 
on account of the paucity of suitable woods, they were com- 
pelled to leave them in search of a more suitable country whieh 
they at last found in Phoniceia on the shores of the Mediterra- 


nean Sea. It would thus appear that Herodotus faithfully jotted 


down the tradition that had been current among the Pheni- 
cians in his time, and it would indeed be unjust to. summarily 


dismiss it with a view to establish the theory of their original | 
home in Syria, The same writer says: “It is in itself pro- 


bable that they were originally native not to Pheenicia but to 
some place further south, and in the interior of Palestine; but 
not because we have information to that effect, but solely on 
account of the outlying position of their settlements, represent- 


ing the most northerly extent of territory of the Canaanites. 


Amongst the peoples of antiquity, the Phoenician is not the only 


one which must not be regarded as autochthonous, although all 

the accounts of their immigration which we possess are un- 
Y worthy of credit." ^ An argument like this, we need EM 
say, is far from convineing. 





* Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol, I, p. 262. © Ibid, Vol. II 11, p. 162, 
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The tradition of their immigration from the coasts of 
Eastern Arabia and Babylonia through Syria to Pheenicia seems 
to us to indicate one of-the real lines of their march, and 


 furnishes the reason of their movement. Phanicia was an ideal 


] 


country for a maritime people like the Panis to live in and 
prosper. ‘* Phoenicia proper, even in the most flourishing | state, 
was one of the smallest countries of antiquity. It comprised 
that part of the Syrian coast extending from Akko to Aradus 
(Arvad),—a narrow strip of land about two hundred miles in 
length from north to south, and probably nowhere more than 
thirty-five miles in width. This short line of coast, rich in 
bays and harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, many of 
which ran out into the sea, and formed promontories, and whose 
heights, covered with forests, supplied the most valuable mate- 
rial in the construetion of the fleets and habitations of the 
Pheenicians...The sea which broke with great fury upon this 
rocky shore had probably separated some of these promontories 
from the main-land, forming little islands at a small distance 
from the shore, which are not less worthy of note than the 
mainland itself, being everywhere covered with extensive 
colonies and flourishing cities.” © 

Here, then, did the Phenicians find a suitable country to 
live in, that satisfied all their requirements as a sea-faring. 


people. But thisammigration was made long long after their 
| leaving Sapta-Sindhu, which must have taken place several 
| thousand years ago, and of which they had only a vague tradi- - 
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of the Gods whom their forefathers had worshipped in Sapta- 
Sindhu. 
3 Europeau scholars regard the Phomnicians as a race not 


separated from the rest of the Canaanites, especially from the 
varions elements of the pre-Israelite population of Palestine. 
They regard their history as “only that of a section of the 
Canaanite race, the history of that portion which, as far back 
as the times to which the earliest historical information con- 
cerning this territory refers, had fixed its abode not in the 
+ interior of Palestine but on the edge of the sea...Although in 
the matter of descent no difference can be discovered between 
them and the other Canaanites, /Ais/orical sceence must, neverthe | 
Jess, regard them as a different people. It is in this sense that: 
they are spoken of as a Pheenician race, the Pheenician people." 


This looks like a tardy and halting admission of the fact that P1 
* though the Phcenicians resembled the Canaanites in many 
r respeets, there was something in their charaeter and genius, } 
* which was distinctly their own, and distinguished them from 
1 the rest. 
In the opinion of eminent geologists, Ph«onieia was an | 
inhabited country at some wholly  pre-historie period long n 
before the first appearance of the Semitic raee in that land, — 
* [t is in no way probable that when the Pheenicians chose the. =" G 
low lands on the west side of the Lebanon Chain as their place M 
L of abode, they took possession of a tract of country which had — — 


“ as yet practically no population, But we have not the slightest — — — 

grounds for guessing. he stage of civilisation of the predeces- — 

sors whom they encountered there, nor to what race these 

belonged. Certain scholars have indeed sought to answer the — 

hy it was in Pheenicia that in early mesa much — * 

| ek lop: s of eivilitation appeared than in most of - the —— * 
ther countries ink iabited by members of the Semitic family 
| ib W hy I bibens that the branch of ‘Semites that. 
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had long been in possession of a manifold civilisation ; with 
these they may have intermingled, and from the complete 
amalgamation first proceeded that section of humanity, which 
bears in history the name of Phenicians. This hypothesis has 
no other foundation than the idea that otherwise it would be 
necessary to attribute to a Semitie people qualities which are 
denied to the Semitie family generally."* 4 
But, as we have seen, the above hypothesis has a more solid 
foundation than a mere idea, which, however, for obvious reasons, . 
the writer has failed to notice ; and it really explains the origin 
of the Pheenicians of history, who were the product of an amal- 
gamation of a highly civilized people of a different family, 
inhabiting the sea-coast, and the Semites who immigrated there 
subsequently. ‘The amalgamation became so complete that the 
Semitic type ultimately predominated in the race, and henee 
| they are usually called a Semitic people. It is needless to say 
n. here that the original people whom the Semitic immigrants 
found on the sea-coast in a high state of civilisation were no- 
| other than the Panis of Vedic India who had ultimately settled 
" there after their long sojourn in various lands, the last being 
= the shores of the Persian Gulf. This would clearly explain why 
the civilisation of the Ph«nicians was more highly developed: 
] than that of the other sections of the Semitic family. | 
ue The Panis, while settling on the fertile plains near the 
— mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates, must have found the 
original inhabitants in an extremely savage and wild state, not - 
. knowing the use of agriculture, or any of the art J help 
men to advance on the path of civilisation, It was — 
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Persian Gulf, and spread from there towards the north, but it is 


«t snpposition which has a high degree of probalility. In this 


direction points the old legend of Babylonians, as Berossus 
relates it, which describes the otigin of civilisation in. the 
legend of the divine fish-man Oannes (or Musarus Oannes) who 
came up in the morning from the Erythriwean Sea, instructed 
the inhabitants of Chaldea, who were still living like animals, 
in the arts and sciences, and then in the evening, disappeared 
under the waves. This fish-god has long since been recognised 
as the god who is so, frequently depicted on Babylonian and 
Assyrian monuments, and it can now hardly be longer doubted 
that he, the god of waters, or rather the source of light and 
fire in the waters, is the god Ea. This god with his circle is 
without doubt indigenous to Southern Chaldea...... Thus if legend 
traces the eulture of the Chaldeans from the instruction of this 
god, this is the origin of the tradition that Ais worshippers, who 
must have been mariners and dwellers on the sea-conat, introduced 
this civilisation into Chaldea."" 

This fish-man, as has been suggested in the above extract, 
was undoubtedly the leader or deity’ of those ancient mariners 
who visited the coasts of the Persian Gulf and helped to spread 
civilisation among the aboriginal savages, who regarded their 
teachers more as denizens of the deep than landsmen like them- 
selves, as they probably used to live, while reeonnoiterinz the 
sea-coasts for a suitable settlement, in their ships that must have 
been anchored in the sea far out of sight of the aboriginal 
population. - Hence they were called fish-men, and their leader 
om deity the fish-god. Now it was to the interest of these 
mariners to civilize the natives in order that they might settle 
down and "prosper in this new country without being molested 








al in their effort. 







all, therefore, set themselves to this task, and | 


ariners could have been no others than the 
indhu who. traded along the coasts of the. 
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original home in search of countries for planting colonies therein. 

And this supposition is strengthened by the following observa- 

tion made by the same English writer as I have quoted above :— E 
“The people who brought its culture to the southern coasts of 
Babylonia, and probably also to the coasts of Elam, and com- 
municated it to the still uncultured races living there, seems to 

have belonged to that peaceful commercial race which the Hebrews 
designated as the ‘Sons of Kush, © which was not nnlike the 
Phoenicians and was placed in the same category; à race which, 

while jealous of its independence, was not aggressive, although F 
inclined to colonisation, and to making distant journeys. ! ! 
| There can, therefore, be no doubt about the identity of the 
people who first brought their culture to Babylonia. They were 

the Phoenicians, or people like them, who eould not but be the 

Panis of Sapta-Sindhu. The characteristies of the race as 
deseribed above fully agree with those of the Panis. These » 
peaceful settlers after a long sojourn in Babylonia were, as we 
have already said, compelled to leave the country partly on ac- 
count of the absence of materials for ship-building, and partly 
for political reasons, as the country was invaded and conquered 
by the turbulent and uneivilized Semites; and they marched 
northwards by the overland route through Syria to the eoasts of 
Lebanon where they settled again to their occupations which, 
however, were not altogether peaceful, and called their new 
colony Ph«enicia. ? 

Julius Africanus, a Christian Chronographer who wrote in ~ 

the first quarter of the third century A.D., mentions incidentally 

that there were versions of Phenician history, in which the 
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-  *? In tke Pauranic literature of tho Hindus, mention has been t 
| country named Kuca or Kuca-dwipa, which is identified bs 
Southern India or Australia, nnd by others with . 
ie. . applied to the whole Indo-Oceanio continent. Te" ais 
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latter was made to go back no less than 30,000 years.’ 
Though this is rewarded as incredible by European savants, there 
may be an element of truth in this computation, Their sojourn 
. to Babylonia and Western Asia from the shores of Southern 
India was made in pre-historic times which must have been 
several thousand years before the Christian Era, if not exactly 
30,000 years, as mentioned by Julius Africanus. 

The long contact of the Panis with the Dravidians, the 
aborigines of Babylonia and the Semites, and their complete 
separation from the Vedie Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, the parent 
stock from which they were descended, wrought a thorough 
change in their language, manners, and modes of life, though 
from a conservative instinct they retained the names of and 
worshipped some of the Vedic Gods. ‘The Phcenician religion 
was of a distinctively natural type. The active and the passive , 


L forces of Nature were symbolised by inale and female deities, 
as in Egypt, but the Ph«nician Gods were more definitely — * 

T associated with the heavenly bodies than the Egyptian."'? In 

" the Pheenician cosmogony, the beginning of all things was a 


moving and limitless chaos of uttef darkness. After the lapse 
of ages, this agitated air became enamoured of its own first 
principles, and from this embrace was generated Mot, which 
some interpret mud, (Sanskrit J/rrt), and others the putrefaction 
of a watery mixture. From this the universe came forth, first 
living creatures without sensation, then intelligent beings in 
— shape like an egg. From this, too, the sun, moon and stars were 
evolved; aud the heat and light generated clouds, winds and 
rain.!* The principal divinity of the Phoenicians was Baal or 
the Sun, and this name eame to be equivalent to the Supreme ^. 
God, in which sense it was more frequently used than with — 
reference to his original character of Sun-God. Another name — 
of the Sun was Onranns which is the same as the Vedic Varuna. 
. From the ab 'e brief account, if would appear thatthe —  — 
a mutilated form of Rig-Vedie coameganys: | 


4 1» Ibid, Vol. II, PEN. 
Des Ibid, Vol. 11, p. 349. 
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and were Nature-worshippers like the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, 
their principal deities being Baal, the Sun-god, and "ras" or 
Varuna. Now this god Baal or Vala is also mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, and identified with the Sun. The //4ws, whom 
Sávana identifies with solar rays, were the sons of Vala or Baal 
(Rig. IV. 33, 34, 35, 36 and 37). The Fire also was called a 
son of Vala (Rig. IV. i8). The Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, under 
the leadership of Bribu, were the votaries of the Ribhus. The 


Phcenicians worshipped a god named Zeschs/, which word, for 

aught we know, may be a corruption of the Vedie word Ribhu. 

As the Panis were opposed to the worship of Indra, and were, 
therefore put down by the Rig-Vedie Aryans as Asuras or un- 
believers, the name of their God Baal, although it represented 

the Sun-god, came to be identified with Vritra who stole the 

cows and oppressed the gods. (Rig. I. 11.5). The Panis also 

"were notorious cattle-lifters in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have 
already seen in the legend of Saramá and the Panis, and we 

need not be surprised if their God also was identified with Vritra 

who stole cows (rain-elouds or solar rays) and kept them im- 
prisoned in his dark cave. In the land of their sojourn in Western 

Asia, however, the Panis having probably become more degenera- 

ted in consequence of their contact with savage peoples, became 

worse than cattle-lifters. They not only bought slaves at ridi- 
eulously low priees but kidnapped men, women and children 

from the neighbouring countries. “ These spoilers hunted the 

coasts and harbours of Phoenicia, Asia Minor and Syria, and 

n. either exacted a high ransom from the relatives of their captives, 

ser sold them in the publie slave-markets. During the most 
|| prosperous period of the slave-trade, we find the Pheenician 

.  slave-dealers everywhere, even on the fields of battle, where t 
emer / .. followed the fortunes of war as peddlers and purve ors. 
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had from early times been introduced into the East as slaves 
In Homerie times they commanded a higher price than any other 
commodity, and they were brought by Pheenician pirates as 


prisoners of war to Egypt and Palestine.” '® 


The Pheenicians, in the time of Homer, “ visited the Greek 
islands and the coasts of the continent as robbers or merchants, 
according as circumstances offered. They came with trinkets, 
beads and baubles, which they sold at a high price to the in- 
experienced and unwary Greeks; and they thus gained oppor- 
whom they turned 
to good account in the Asiatie slave-markets, or who were re- 


tunities of kidnapping their boys and girls, 


deemed at heavy ransoms by their parents and countrymen. A 
most faithful and lively picture of the state of society in these 
respects is drawn by the Greek bard himself in. the narrative 
whieh he makes 
tures, "1" 


Eumirus relate of his birth and early adven- 


It would thus appear that they became worse pests in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe than they had been in Sapta- 
Sindhu. It was no wonder, therefose, that the God Baal, whom 
the Phonieians worshipped eame to be looked upon by the Vedie 


Aryans as à dark malevolent deity like Vritra, for it was natural ; 


to believe that the character of the votaries of a. particular God 


was moulded and influeneed by that of the God himself. 


The name of Owranvs which was also applied to Baal by the 
Phoenicians is, as we have said, clearly traceable to the Vedie 
word Varuna; and this name represented one of the oldest gods 
of the Aryans, being un Aditya or Suu-god, though more 
correctly speaking, the Sun ef Night and also the Lord of the 
‘The worship of Baal was introduced by the Panis 





n. 
|. their first settlement on the coasts of the Persian Gul, — 
where alsó it became a principal deity uuong the ancient - 
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“Tn religious doctrine they were more receptive than produc- 
tive......Instead of continuing through free speculation what is 
understood, or impressing an idiosyneratie national stamp on what 
was foreign, they reduced the fundamental elements to a compli- 
cated convolution of ideas, devoid of clear forms or ethical 
\é foundations. As their life was so permeated with the mereantile 
. spirit, they placed their divinities in direct relation with appear- 
ances of practical experience, and desecrated the deep doctrines . 
by material significations, by lasciviousness and by eruel 
praetiees, "!* This is a most faithful deseription of their 
character that made them so unpopular with the Vedie Aryans. 


Of their cruel practices, one may be mentioned here, riz., 
the practice of human sacrifice. On the occasion of any extra- 
ordinary calamity, an unusual number of victims was sacrificed. 
but human sacrifice was also part of the established ritual, and 
every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. “ Infants were 
burnt alive, and the most acceptable of all sacrifices was that 

«i of an only child. The image of Saturn was brass; the out- 
stretched hands were hollowed so as to receive the body of the 
child, whieh slid thence to a fiery receptacle below. Mothers 
‘brought their infants in their arms, and quieted them by caresses 
till the moment they were thrown into the flames, since any 
— — — gqmanifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacrifice 
| unacceptable to the God. "'* If the Panis practised this eruel 
eustom in Sapta-Sindhu also, we should not wonder at the 
| — hatred the Vedie Aryans felt towards them and their 

religion. ; 
gt . —* BRut with all their faults, draw-backs, and shorteom — 
A Pawis, or Pheenic as we should now eall them, are « "erec 

with helping "qe Sed of civilisation in the | ET noie : 
esteri a, world to a very. large extent. tle AS range ¢ — * 
10 God th * — án — peas — "n time , the 
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of a particular civilisation in other lands. As the European 
merchants have paved the way for the spread of Western 
culture in Eastern lands, so did the Panis also help to spread 
the culture of the East in Western countries in ancient times. 
Of course, none were actuated by altruistic moti es or a mission- 
ary spirit to undertake this noble task. But ‘oie inordinate 
love of gain and restless spirit of adventure took them far away 
from their homes, and brought them into contact with different 
peoples in different climes, who could not help imbibing some 
of their culture as well as their vices. It is probably thus that 
God fulfils himself in History. 

To sum up: The Panis, after leaving Sapta-Sindhu through 
sheer necessity arising out of adverse circumstances, first settled 
down on the coasts of Southern India among the Cholas and 
the Pándyas who could not help imbibing a portion of their 
culture and spirit of adventure. ‘Thence they proceeded towards 
the eoasts bordering on the Persian Gulf, followed by the Cholas, 
and settled there for a pretty long time, keeping upa close and 
constant communication with the sea-coasts of Southern India, 
and imparting such culture to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
their new colony as was ealeulated to make them friendly and 
helpful, instead of antagonistic to the prineipal vocation of their 
life, vic., trade. When subsequently this colony was invaded 
by the strong, though comparatively uncivilized Semities, the 
Panis not finding the country any longer congenial to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of their vocation, moved on towards the north 
and settled down on the sea-coast of Syria, which they called 
Pho aicia, or the Land of the Panis or Panikas. This land 
furnishing them with full facilities for trading in the tslands 


of the Greek Archipelago, Southern Europe and Northern Africa, 


and for manufacturing artieles of trade with the help of the 
vast number of slaves whom they captured or bought at nominal 


_ prices, the Panis soon became a prosperous and powerful people, 


founding eolonies in the islands of the Mediterranean and on 
the coasts of Northern Africa. Carthage was a Phoenician colony | 
sod ev , imer a aden! of ancient history knows what — — 
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she played in historic times in Southegt and Western Europe. 
In all the islands and countries w 


ere they ets m original 

inhabitants coming in contact with them learnt from them the . 
. arts of eivilized life. They traded bv sew as far north as the : 
coast of Great Britain and ancient Gaul and even Scandinavia, 
whose ori:zinal inhabitants also learnt from them the use of the 
metals and the art of agriculture. In this way the Panis or 
the Phoenicians spread Aryan c ulture not only among the Semitic 
peoples of Western Asia and  Xrabia, but also among the 
early pre-historic inhabitants of Egypt and of North Africa, 

and the Greeks, the Romans, the Iberians, the Celts and the 
Gauls of Europe. Professor Nilsson has attempted to show that 

the Pheenicians had settlements far up on the northern shores of 
Norway also, where they spread the worship of their God 
Baal (vide Appendix to this Chapter). It is simply wonder- 
ful to contemplate how an Aryan tribe, originally small and 
insignificant, and driven out of their home for their vicious ways 

— and manners, helped in the course of several thousand years to 
spread such culture as they possessed over a large portion of the 
then known world. Having been traders, they were of necessity. 
the first to invent and develop a purely alphabetical script which 

1 was afterwards borrowel and improved upon by the Greeks. 
* The Semites also, with their help and that of the Chaldees or 
Chaldeans whom we shall find in the next chapter to be the 
Cholasi@i So thern India, made rapid strides towards progress 
and foun the | famous kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, 
to which also « European civilisation was immensely indebted. — | 
Phe ancient por ; Who are supposed to be an amal-  . 
! | | race (the Panis), the Páudyas of the m j^ 
* $i — coast of | ou India and the prehistorie peoples | of : —— 
the the land, developed civilisation which influenced Europe — — 

1 — eid extent. The Greeks received - uet r 

ns » the — — vt tins, 
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Western — idi Nocthift Abos and Europe will be eld 4 
| . more elaborately in subsequent chapters. : Wi , 








APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI. 


Writing about Pheenician influence on Pre-historie Europe, 
Lord Avebury thus observes in his Pre-Aistorie Times, pp. 67-71, 
(Ed. 1912): 

' We are surely quite justified in concluding that between 
B. C. 1500 and B.C. 1200 the Pheenicians were already 
acquainted with the mineral fields of Spain and Britain, and 

under these circumstances it is, I think, more than probable that 

they pushed their explorations still farther. in search of other 

shores as rich in mineral wealth as ours. The amber also, so 

much valued in ancient times, could not have been obtained 
. from the coast of the German Ocean. 

** Professor Nilsson has attempted......to show that the 
Phe:nicians had settlements far up on the northern shores of 
Norway. His arguments may be reduced to seven, namely, 
the small size of the sword-handles, bracelets, ete. ; the character 
of the ornaments on the bronze implements ; the engravings 

in Bronze Age tumuli; the worship of Baal; certain peculiar 
e d of reaping and fishing ; and the nse of war-chariots. 
plements and ornaments of bronze certainly appear 
to have ^. ae to a race with smaller hands than those of the 
present Euro nations. This indicates an Eastern, - but not 
j: necessarily à Phoenicians origin, 
Phe ornamení* on them are also peculiar, and have, in 
—— Nilsson’s opinion, asymbolic meaning. Although he 
great stones in tum attributed to the Bronze Age am » 
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stones are representations of human figures, which may fairly 
be said to have a Pheenician or Egyptian appearance. 

"On another of the stones an obelisk is represented, 
which Professor Niisson regards as symbolieal of the Sun-God ; 
and it is certainly remarkable that, in an ancient ruin in Malta 
characterized by other decorations of the Bronze Age types, a 
somewhat similar obelisk was discovered ; we know also that 
in many countries Baal, the God of the Phenicians, was 
worshipped under the form of a conical stone. 

*'* Nor is this, by any means, the only ease in which 
Professor Nilsson finds traces of Baal worship in Scandinavia 
Indeed, the festival of Paal, or Balder, was, he tells us, 
celebrated on Midsummer's night in Scania, and far up into 
Norway, almost to the Loffoden Islands, until within the last 
fifty years. A wood fire was made upon a hill or mountain, 
and the people of the neighbourhood gathered together in order, 
like Baal’s prophets of old, to dance round it, shouting and 
singing. “This Midsummer’s-night fire has even retained in 
some parts the ancient name of * Balders-baal © or Balders-fire. 
Leopold von Buch long ago suggested that this eustom could 
not have originated ina country where at midsummer the sun 
is never lost sight of, and where, consequently, the smoke 
only, not the fire, is visible, A similar custom also prevailed 
until lately in some parts of our islands. Baal has given his 
name to many Scandinavian localities, as, for instanee, the 
Baltic, the Great and Little Belt, Belteberga, Baleshaugen, 
Balestranden, ete. 

“The ornamentation characteristic of the Bronze Age 1s, 
in the opinion of Professor Nilsson, decidedly Semitic rather | 
than Indo-European. He laws considerable stress on two 
curious ‘ vase-carriages,’ one found in Sweden and one in 
. Mecklenburg, which certainly appear to have been very like 

the ‘vases’ made for Solomon’s temple, and deseribed in the 

first Book of Kings. Finally, he believes that the use of war- 
-ebariote, the practice of reaping close to the ear, and a certain 
etho — sa eee st aa intercourse. 
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“ Professor Nilsson is so great an authority as an archwolo- 
gist, and his labours have contributed so much to place the 
scienceon a sound basis, that his opinions are deserving of the 
most careful consideration...... That the Phoenicians have left x 
their traces in Norway is, however, in my opinion all that ean | 
fairly be dedueed from the facts on which he relies, even if we 
attributed to them all the significance claimed for them by 
him .....As regards the smallness of the bands, we must 
‘remember that Hindoos share this peculiarity with Egyptians ; 
this character is therefore not less reconcilable with an Indo- 
-. European than with a Pl«enician origin of the Bronze Age 
- civilisation." 


=, 








CHAPTER XII 
Indo-Aryan Influence on the Ancient Civilisations of Babylonia and Assyria. 


In the last chapter, we have related the legend of the Fish- 
god (Musarus Oannes) who first taught the wild and savage 
inhabitants of the coasts of the Persian Gulf the rudimentary 
arts of civilised life. This Fish-god, as we have already said, 
undoubtedly represented a sea-faring people who visited the 
coasts in early prehistoric times, and could have been no others 
than the Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, and afterwards of the Deccan, 
for we know of no other people in that dim past, who were suffi- 
ciently advanced to undertake sei-voyages. These Panis, as we 
have seen, were the mariners pay ercelfence in those ancient 
days and continued as such down to historical times. We have 
further seen that leaving India, they first settled down on the 
fertile coasts of the Persian Gulf as colonists, and were either 
accompanied or followed by the Cholas. The latter were pro- 
bably at first pressed into their service as sailors and artisans or 
husbandmen, and went with their masters to this new colony. 
Other Cholas, ably hearing excellent reports of the country 
from those who returned from the voyages, followed the first 
bateh of immigrants and founded a colony of their own, As we 
have already said, it was undoubtelly to the self-interest of the 
Payis to induce a large number of the Cholas to immigrate and 
settle in this new colony where, otherwise, they would be in the 
midst of savages and find no facility for carrying on their trade. 
The Cholas, having long ago learnt the art of agriculture, natu- 
rally felt inclined to settle in this new land where the soil was 
exceedingly fertile in consequence of the alluvial deposits of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates near their mouth. As the Cholas had 
been aryanised, they probably went there with their Gods and 
Aryan priests, and called their colony Chofadega, which word 
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. — corrupted pronunciation, came to be known as Chaldea, 
e., the land of the Cholas. his land was the “ Shinar” land 
i the Semites, and the Babylonia of the Greeks. 


Chaldea or Babylonia is a wide plain of rich brown soil, 
about a hundred miles above the mouth, where the two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, approach most nearly, and the 
banks touch the so-called Median wall. It seems that the new — 
colonists first settled down in the land of Makan, the district 
of the mouth of the two rivers, and were known to the early 
inhabitants as Sumerians, because the tract of Jand was called 
Samer with its capital Ur. The colonists, however, called 
their settlement Chaldea, and hence were also known by the 
- name of Chaldees or Chaldeans. | 
“ The most ancient population of this country,” says à writer 
‘in the //isorians! History of the World (Vol. 1, p. 341), “ formed 
several closely related races which had no connection with 
the other nations of Western Asia, but in the course of his- - 
torical evolution they lost their — and nationality, and 
were submerged in the neighbouring races.’ 
'* It is coming to be a common agreement among Assyrio- 
Togists,” he continues, * that the original peoples of Babylon were 
of a race that was not Semitic. Just what it was, these seho- 
lars are not yet prepared to say ; although the inclination of 
belief i is that i 12s an Judo- European race amd most probably of 
the Turanian family, An attempt has recently been made to 
connect the aborigines with the Urgo-Finnish branch | of the 
| Ural-Altaic family, but with what success it is still too s 
| to say. But whatever these peoples the Sumerians may ha | 
Lak been, they occupied the land of Babylonia until dislodged 1 by a * 
great wave of ‘Semitic migration pv Tuer 
E “That the Sumerians, like the Semites, were not an au 
 thonous | race i in Bat lonia follows from the condit on c 
1 hiet h: j to be rendered. dit for. agriculture, and 
Smokes ‘stom aml 
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the Sumerians originally come, before they took possession of 
the swampy Euphrates valley and settled there?” * 

We have already answered this question by asserting at the 
beginning of this chapter that they were the Cholas of the | 
Coromondal coast of Southern India, who had already become 
a cultured people under the direct influence of Aryan eivilisa- 
tion, and learnt the art of agriculture by the construction of 
canals, from which they irrigated their lands. Yet, we shall 
endeavour to answer it more fully and satisfactorily in this 
chapter by a careful study of the ancient civilisation of the 
Sumerians or Chaldeans themselves. Though Professor Joseph 
Halévy is of opinion that the earliest civilisation of Babylonia 
was developed by a people of the pure Semitic race, vet, “ after 
a long dispute, carried on chiefly by philologists, it is now 
generally conceded that the earliest civilisation of Southern 
Babylonia was due to a non-Semitie people, the Sumerians. 
To tbis people, it would seem, must be aseribed the honour of 
developing the chief features of Mesopotamian civilisation, in- 
cluding the invention of cuneiform system of writing."? It 
is not at all clear at precisely what time the Semitic people, 
destined ultimately to become predominant in this region, made 
their appearance ; but “as early as the beginning of the fourth 
millennium before the Christian Era, the Semitic Babylonians 
were already settled in northern Babylonia and, as is. proved Ly 
the Naram-sin inseription and several dating from the time of 
Sargon, his father (Ci/ca 3800 B.C.), had already acquired the 
Sumerian character (and, by inference, the Sumerian civilisa- 
tion). In the case of southern Babylonia, the discoveries at 
Telloh has put us in possession of a number of seulptures—some 
of them in relief, others severed heads of statues dating from 
the period between Circa 4000 B.C. or earlier, and Circa 3000 
B.C. These present two different types—one is characterised 
by a rounded bead with slightly prominent cheek-baves, always 
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confidently assume that the woman represented is a Sumerian, 
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beardless, and usually with clean-shaven erown. To this type 
certainly belong the representatives of vanquished foes on the 
archaic sculpture, known as the Vulture Stele, though the primi- 
tive method of representing the brow and nose by a single slightly 
curved line gives a merely superficial resemblanee to the Semitie 
east of countenance. The other is a longer-skulled (dolicho- 
cephalous) type, with thick, black hair, and long, flowing beard. 

* Tt is certainly by no mere accident that the heads of the 
Telloh statues, most of which are supposed to represent kings, 
are of the first-named (Sumerian) type, while the bronze votive 
offerings, which likewise bear the name of Guden», are earned, as 
is evidenced by a glance, by Semites. And as there were Semites 
among the subjects of Gudea, where the Sumerians were a domi- 
nant race, so we find the same Semitic type clearly marked in 
the figures round the stem of a Vase. while the party of musicians 
who were seen approaching with submissive gestures on the 
fragment of a bas-relief, which probably also dates from the reign 
of Gudea, must likewise be of Semitic-Babylonian descent. 

* Fortunately, ancient Babylonian art gives us the opportu- 
nity, not merely of studyitc the wholly non-Semitie language 


of the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia in lengthy bilingual 


original inscriptions such as many of the statues of Gudea bear, 
but of seeing with our own eyes the bodily semblance of this 
singular people, and so observing the striking correspondence 


of non-Semitic elements in. speech and facial type. In this 


connection we would draw attention to an ancient Babylonian 
statue of a female figure now in the Louvre at Paris, We may 






and not a Semitic Babylonian ; and it may thus be regarded as 


' * : splendid counterpart of the Gudea statues, which by the whole. 
eh er of workmanship it ealls to mind. Whether we have | 
here : queen or some other lady of high rank | (the & — 
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especially in northern Babylonia, and many of the faces we 
meet with—on the seal-cylinders more particularly, may be re- 
presentations of such." ! 

. It is clear from the above lone extracts that the Sumerians 
had been a distinet people from (he Semites who afterwards-in- 
vaded Babylonia and established their supremacy over it, and 
advancing farther north, founded the kingdom of Assyria. It 
must, however, be mentioned here that the original home of the 
Babylonian Semites is set down bw orientalists like Eduard 
Mever and Sprenger in the desert: of Arabia, which, according 

' to them, used to send forth the surplus of her predatory and 
Bedouin population to the :rreat. pastoral districts in the vicinity, 
that is, to Palestine, the plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and in 
times long out of mind, to northern Babylonia also. But this 


y) Eos. 


theory has been «direetly refuted by later investigations set on : 
foot by A. Von Kremer, and followed up by len.  Gaidi at 


Rome, and lastly by Hommel who thinks that he has eneceeded 
in proving that “ the people who afterwards became the Baby- 
| lonians and Assvrians n ust have separated from the common 
stock in some part of Central Ast where the lion was indigen- 
ous, and emigrated into northern Babylonia through one of the 
passes of the Medio-Elamite range, certainly no later than the s 
fifth millennium B.C." Whatever may be the original home 


AN 
of the Semitic Babylonians, it wonld be interesting and of great = 
historical importance, if some philologists eould clearly establish | | 44 

* the identity of the family, to which the non-Semitie language K 


in the bilingual inseriptions on the statues of Gudea- belonged. | 
lf it be found to have belonged to the Aryan, Dravidian or 
Dravido-Aryan family, the hypothesis that the Sumerians. or 
Chaldeans came from India would be established on a firm and 
sound basis, and beyond the shadow of a doubt. It is to be 
hoped that philologists vould direct their earnest attention to 
make researches in this line, though it must be stated here that, — — — 
so far, the result of their spasmodic and desultory. investigations Y 
hse -setablished a resemblance between the Sumerian and the — M6 
— | * Ibid, Vole pp. 949-443. — —— bores ac Of i ee 
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Dravidian languages. Be that as it may, “ it must be under- 
stood that the Sumerians, whatever their precise racial affinities, 
were a different people from the Semitie races that superseded 
them. There is reason to believe that they were an essentially 
creative race, whereas the Semites, and in particular, the As- 
syrians, were pre-eminently copyists and adapters rather than 
originators. It would appear that all the chief features ofa 
later Assyrian civilisation were adumbrated, if not indeed fully 
elaborated in that early day when the Sumerians were dominant 
in southern Babylonia. Even the cuneiform system of writing, 
with all its extraordinary complexities, is believed by philologists 
to give unequivocal evidence of Sumerian origin." ^ 

As regards the Babylonian religion, it ** was largely influene- 
ed by the Sumerians, which was an astral religion. 'l'he names of 
the Gods are found written with the same id@ograms, although 
they were doubtless pronounced differently." 
‘That the Sumerians introduced agriculture in Babylonia, 
which they carried on by means of irrigation from a number of 
canals specially constructed for the purpose, has already been 


referred to. ‘ They also excelled the Semites in artistic spirit: 


and ability, perhaps also as traders and mariners, and the latter 
probably imitated the onmes, and seldom reached them and 
never superseded them." * It would thus appear that the 
Sumerians gave their indelible stamp over the ancient civi 
tion aud religion of the Babylonians and the Assy rians, to 
which again modern European civilisationis immensely indebtag, 
As Mr. G. Smith says: “ The history of Babylonia has. an; 
terest of a wider kind than that of Egypt, from its more int 
. mate connection with the general history of the human. 

the remarkable influence which its religion, its science. 
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wonderful people, become the heritage of mankind, while ite 
science and civilisation, through the mediums of the Greeks 
and the Romans, have becóme the base of modern research and 
advancement." 

It is for this reason that I have said that from an histori- 
eal point of view, it would be highly interesting to discover the 
identity of the race to which the Sumerians or the Chaldees 
belonged. As we have already pointed out, the inclination of be- 
lief among European savants is that it was an Indo-European 
race, and most probably of the Turanian family. But it would 
probably be more correct to say that the Sumerians belonged to 


— 


a race which wasa mixture of peoples belonging to the Indo- 


Aryan and the Turanian (Dravidian) families. It is admitted 
generally that the Dravidian civilisation was influenced and 
developed by Aryan colonists from Sapta-Sindhu; and we have 
seen that it was the Panis who were probably the first to settle 
on the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of Southern India 
and introduce Aryan civilisation and culture among the 
aboriginal populations, particularly among the Cholas and the 
Pandyas, and that the Panis afterwards left these coasts 
in search of a new colony on the coasts of the Persian 


Gulf, followed by the Cholas who settled there and founded 


a flourishing colony. ‘The Sumerians, therefore, must have | 


been the product of the intermixture of the Aryan and 
Dravidian races. It may be argued that all this is mere sup- 
position on which no historical hypothesis or fabric can be based 
or constructed. It isa supposition, no doubt ; but it is a sup- 
position which becomes a probability when we take into our 
consideration the following incontestable facts, rvz., (7) that the 
resemblances between the severed heads of the statues discovered 
at Telloh or Tell-loh in Chaldea and the facial type of the 


Dravidians of Southern India are remarkable; (i) that the 


language of the Sumerians was agglutinative like the Dravi- 


- 





dian-languages ; (5//) that the Sumerians, /.¢., the Chaldees were - 


agriculturists and builders of canals like the ancient Cholas P 


(v) that: they were mariners and traders like the latter who, ir in 
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t of navigation and the 

is, and emulated them im 
everything, even in their spirit adventure; (7) that of all 
countries in Western and Southern Asia, a commercial inter- . 
course was admittedly kept up between the coasts of Southern 
India and those of the Persian Gulf in ancient times ; and (c7) 
that there having been no other civilised country anywhere in 
the southern portion of Asia or East Africa, no highly civilised 
people excepting the Indians would found a colony on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. We shall see later on how close and inti- 
mate was the intercourse between India and Mesopotamia in the” 
ancient days, and how not only the material civilisation but also 
the religion of the Babylonians and the Assyrians bear unmis- 
takable evidences of the influence of Vedie and Dravidian civili- 
sation and religion. If all these facts, circumstanees, and pro- 
babilities be taken into consideration, the conclusion would be 
irresistible that the Sumerians who were the founders of the 
Babylonian and the Assyrian civilisations were the products of 
a mixed race of Aryans-.and Dravidians. 

In this connection it will‘not be out of place to mention 
here what Mr. H. R. Hall says about the Sumerians in his. 
Ancient History of n. Near East (Chap. V, pp. 172-1 (4): 

“The Sumerian enlture springs intoour view ready-made, as 
it were, which is what we should expect if it was, as seems on 
fe other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia from 
M = — — Abroad. We have no knowledge of the time when | the 

= E Sumeriaus were savages: when we first meet with them i i n the - 
| fourth millennium B. C., they are already a civilised, metal- - h 
. using people living in great and populous cities, possessing a — — 
| complicated system of writing, and living under the govern- - 
^ mento of firmly established civil and religious dynasties nx 
- hierarchies. They had imposed their higher e on. h 
» primitive inhabitants of the river valley in dn 

ind | lated the civilis: 


their turn, must have learnt the 





‘principles of commerce from the 
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plaved upon the Babylonian Stage at all, but in a different | 
country, away across the oo mountains to the eastward. 
The land of Elam, the later Si 


Semitic nationality of Sumerian culture maintained itself in 






isiana, where till the end a non- 


usual independence of the dominant Mesopotamian power, was 
no doubt a stage in their progress. There they left the 
abiding impress of their civilisation, although the Elamites 
developed their art on a distinet line of their own. Whether the 
Elamites; whom they probably civilised, were racially related 
to them we do not know ; the languages of both Elamite and 
Sumerian were agelutinative, but otherwise are not alike...... 
The ethnie type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in 
their statues and reliefs, was as different from those of the 
races which surrounded them, «as was their language from those 
of the Semites, Aryans, or others; /Aey were decidedly Indian ^ 
in type. The face-type of the average Indian of to-day is no 
doubt much the same as that of his Dravidian race-ancestors 
thousands of years ago. Among the modern Indians, as 
amongst the modern Greeks or Italians-the ancient pre-Aryan 
type of the land has (as the primitive type of the land always 
does) survived, while that of the Aryan conqueror died out 
long ago. And it is to this Dravidian ethnie type of India 
that the ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as 
we can judge from his monuments.  J7e mas very (ie a 
Southern Hindu af the Dekkanw (who still speaks Dravidian 
languages). And it is by no means improbable that the 
Sumerians were an Indian race which passed, certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the 
Two Rivers. It was in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus 
valley) that we suppose for them that their eulture developed. 
‘Phere their writing may have been invented, and progressed 
from a purely pictorial to a simplified and abbreviated form, 
whieh afterwards in Babylonia took on its peculiar eunei- 
form appearance owing to its being written with a square- 
ended stilus on soft clay, On the way they left the seeds 
‘of their eulture in Elam. This seems a plausible theory - 
— PRT — 
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" - 
umerian origin, and it must be clearly understood that it 


| 4« offered by the present writer. merely as a theory, which has 
little direet evidence to back it, but seems ,most in accordance 
with the probabilities of the ease. There is little doubt that 
India must have been one of the earliest centres of human 
civilisation, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange 







un-Semitic, un-Aryan people who came from the East to civilise 
the West were of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
oar eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were in type.” 

Mr. Hall adds in a foot-note that “ this civilisation was not 
Aryan. The culture of India is pre-Aryan in origin; asin — 
Greece, the conquered civilised the conquerors. ‘The Aryan 
Indian owed his civilisation and his degeneration to the 

Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did to the  Myeenaeans." 
o To to our mind, is reading history on an altogether wrong 

line. If Mr. Hall had cared to study Rig-Vedie civilisation 
as diligently as he has studied Babylonian civilisation, he 
would assuredly have come to a quite different conclusion. As 
our readers bhave seen, it was Aryan civilisation that put its 
indelible stamp on Dravidian culture, and uplifted the = 
Dravidian raees, notably the Cholas and the Pandyas, who took 
their reformed sittlies Gove to Babylonia and Egypt respectively, 
as we shall see*later on. | 
“Thirty years ago,” writes Mr. Z. A. Ragozin, ** no one 
would have thought of connecting India (pre-Aryan India) 
with archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that way 
was once in a while picked out by an exceptionally inquis 
and observant mind, it was suffered to remain unexplained as a 
sort of natural curiosity, for the inferences it suggested was too Ee 
~ startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently such a mind | | 
It^ fowas the — Lenormant, and he laid great st ‘as oh the © 
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points to a well-established commeretal intercourse betwe 
Dravidian India (for the Kolarians never came as far wes 
the land by the Indian ocean) and Babylonia and Chaldea.” * 

Mr. Ragoziu's ideas appear to be a little confused m the 
above extracts that we have made from his excellent work, edie 
ladia. Weis clearly convinced that there was commercial inter- 
course between Dravidian India and Babylonia or Chaldea in the 
ancient days. But from the phrase “ pre-Aryan India” used 
by him, he seems to think that the word mand used by the 
Dravidians and the Babylonians, and borrowed by the Greeks, 


was either of Dravidian or Babylonian origin, and that it was - 


borrowed by the Vedie Aryans from the Dravidians, and used 
in the Rig-Veda after they had settled down in Sapta-Sindha, 
This line of thinking perfectly accords with the hypothesis in 
vogue that the Aryans were immigrants into the — 

vely 


recent time, or at any rate, at an age later than the flourishing 


either Central Asia or some remote region at a compa 





of the Babylonian empire. But if Mr. Ragozin had. more 
carefully studied the Rig-Veda, and more closely examined the 
etymology of the word, he would have assuredly come to the 


eonelusion that the Vedie Aryaus were autochthonous in Sapta- 


probably from the Aryan merchants, the Panis, and taken by | 


Sindhu, and the word is of. purely Sanskrit origin, being derived 
either from the root ma, to measure, or man, to prize or value. 
The verse where the word oceurs has been translated as follows :— 
“ Oh, bring us jewels, cattle, horses and mands of gold.” (Rig. 
VIII. 78.2.) Mand is here undoubtedly a definite measure of 
gold, which had a fixed and recognised weight and value, and 
used probably as coin, and therefore prized and coveted by all, 
even by /ishis. To suggest therefore that it was a word 
borrowed by the Vedie Aryans from the Dravidians 1s simply 
preposterous. The ouly plausible suggestion should have been 
all the othengway, r/2., that it was borrowed by the Dravidians 





* them or the latter to Chaldea whence it passed on to the Greeks. 
eek | .* Bagvzin's Vedie Igdio, pp. 304-305. . x 
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— Mr. Ragozin further goes on: “In the ruins of Mugheir, 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea (or Ur-Bagash)” 
the first king of United Babylonia, who ruled not less than 
3000 B.C., was found a piece of Indian teak.'" ‘The evidence 
is exceptionally eonelusive beeanse, as it happens, this particular 
tree is to be located with more than ordinary accuracy : 1t grows 
in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advances close to the 
Malabar coast, and nowhere else; there is none north of the 
Vindhya."? ‘This elearly proves that there was commercial 
intercourse by sea between Chaldea and Southern India, and 
that this particular timber used to be transported in ships from 
the Malabar coast either by the Panis or the Cholas for building 
purposes—the building of ships as well as of houses. This fact 
also lends a strong colour to the view that the Chaldeans were 
|! really the Cho'as of the Dravidian fa mily. 

From the Babylonian name of muslin, which was séndha, 
Mr. Ragozin rightly coneludes that the artiele used to be manu- 
factured by the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu “at an amazingly early 
period "—*'*a fact which implies cultivation of the cotton plant 
or tree, probably in Vedic times.”'* He thinks, however, that 
this stuff of Aryan product used to be exported by the enter- 
prising Dravidian traders only, and not by the Aryan merch its, 
as the Aryans had no export trade, “ not being acquainted with 
the sea, or the construction of sea-going ships"? I have 
quoted this last amusing passage in order to show how superficial 
has been the study of the Rig-Veda with some Western scholars, 
and how errors, onee ushered into existence, die hard. After a 

" careful study of the Rig-Veda, Professor Wilson observed: 


— — — — Hs — — - — — — — — — —— — ——— — — 


* Among certain Ruling Families of Southern Indian, especially the Mysore 
(or Mahis-ur) Family, we find the title of Ur given to the names of Princes, 
ae it gotanything to do with the ancient name of Ur used in Babylonia, 
san it be that Mugheir was a — form of Mahisur? Here is some 












ras.” food for philologists. | 

Se. . '5 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures for 1887, pp. 18, 130, 137. 

| '5 Ragozin, Vedic India, pp. 305-306, "^ 
1* quid, p. 306. int 
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“They (the Rig-Vedie Aryans) were a maritime and mereantile 
people.... Not only are the Svw4/as familiar with the ocean and its 
phenomena, but we have merchants deseribed as pressing earnestly 
on board ship for the sake of gain ; and we have a naval expedi- 
tion against a foreign island or continent (dvipa) frustrated by 
a ship-wreck."'' Our readers also have already clearly seen 
(vide Chapter IIT) that the Rig-Vedic Aryans were fully 
acquainted with the sea, having four seas round about their 
country, that they had sea-going ships propelled by one hundred 
oars, and furnished with sail or ** wing " as the Rig-Vedie bard 
has pieturesquely described the thing, and that one of their 
tribes, the Pauis, were famous ship-builders and sea-faring 
merchants, possessed of a dash and daring enterprise which is 
simply amazing. The Dravidians, after they were uplifted and 
eivilised by the Panis, might have exported the stuff known as 
sipdhs in post-Rig-Vedie times to Babylonia, but this does not 
inany way prove that the Aryans were not acquainted with the 
sea, or did not themselves export the products of their manu- 
facture to foreign countries.’" “ Professor Max Müller," says 








— — —H ÁN — — 








1560. 

'* Enropenn scholars have invented the theory that the ancient Aryans 
lived in some place with a homogeneous civilisation, cuknre and language, 
whom they have called Proto-Aryans, and that they gradually dispersed from 
that one central hive over Europe nnd Asia. The very fact that there is no 
common word for the sea among the various branches of the Aryan family has 
led them to infer that the primeval home of the Proto-Aryans was an “ inland 
home," The Vedic word for the sea is Samudra, the Latin and the Greek 
name is Pontos, Pontus (a high.rond, Sank. Poutha); the Slave call it Mórie 
(Lat. Mar, Italian and Spanish Mare, French Mer, German Meer, English Mere, 
meaning n lake, Celtic Muir) which is derived from n Sanskrit root mré 


meaning “destruction.” This difference, says Ragozin, is well accounted for 
“when we consider that the only seas the Slave and Tentons were acquainted. 


with were the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the. German Ocean, all rough and 
treacherous, all renowned for their fierce tempests, which must have been 
destructive indeed to small and imperfect craft,—while the fortunate dweller 
on the genial Mediterranean shores well conld look at the sea, not as a 
barrier, but as 2 high rond, more useful for trade or travel than any other 
rond." (Vedic India, pp. 12-73.) But our theory is that the eurly Aryans of 


 Bapta-Sindhu were in different stages of civilisntion in Rig-Vedie times, and 


!" Wilson's Transintion of the Rig-Veda, Intro: p. XLI, second edition, 


A6 Eis anh Foresta ob — ee aka I cune MEE Sea ee 
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Mr. Ragozin, “has long ago shown that the names of certain 
rare articles which King Solomon's trading ships brought him, 
were not originally Hebrew.'" These articles are sandal-wood 
(indigenous to the Malabar coast and nowhere else), ivory, apes 
and peacocks; and their native names, which could easily be 
traced through their Hebrew corruptions, have all along been 
set down as Sanskrit, being common words of that language. 
But, now quite lately, an eminent Dravidian scholar and 
specialist brings proofs that they are really Dravidian words, 
introduced into Sanskrit.”!7 This observation may be appli- 
eable to later Sanskrit, but certainly not to Rig-Vedie Sanskrit 
in which weyvru is the distinet name for peacock, and fsayn 
for monkey. There is no mention of sandal-wood in the Rig- 
Veda, showing clearly that the Rig-Vedie Aryans had no 
knowledge of the Malabar coast to which the tree is indigenous. 
By the way, the Hebrew word for peacock is /ntiyim which 
bears a close resemblance to the old Tamil word foéar, But I 
have not come across any Rig Vedie word which is derived 
from fofai. "Phe Sanskrit word mué’@ may have been derived 
from the Tamil word smx//nx,*but the word oceurs nowhere in 
the Rig-Veda to denote pearl. It would thus appear that the 
Dravidians had no eonneetion whatever with the Aryans in 





the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes lived in the forests and mountains from 
which they were gradunlly driven out, and moved westward through western 
Asin, and the isthmus of Bosphorous into Europe. Those of them who became 
acquainted with thesea in Europe, gave separate names to it, according to their 
different experiences ; but this does not in any way prove that the Vedic Aryans 
were not acquainted withthe sea. The very meanings of the word Samudra, 
either "a collection of waters” or ''waters that swell and flood the land b; 

tidal waves " would be most natural to apply to the sea, Hence lam 
opinion that the Vedic Aryans were fully acquainted with the sea from the 
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Rig-Vedic times. However this may be, there ean be no doubt 
that the Dravidian names of these animals and articles, current 
in Hebrew, go to prove the early intercourse of the Dravidians 
with the Semites. But it is also a fact which is to be remember- 
ed in this connection that the vessels of the Phe nicians or the 
Panis “ visited the coasts of Arabia, Ethioma, and the Malaber 
coast of India” and “the commodities which they imported 
were ivory, precious stones, ebony and gold, to which may be 
added apes and peacocks; all satisfactorily proving that they 
visited the countries just mentioned." ! * 

The connection between the Dravidians and the first Baby- 
lonian Empire—the Babylonia of the Shumiro-Accads before the 
advent of the Semites—‘ becomes less surprising,” says Mr. 
Ragozin, ‘‘ when we realize that there was between them 
something more than chance relations, that they were in fact of 
the same race or stock—that which is broadly designated as 
Turanian. Philology points that way, for the Dravidian lan- 
guages are agglutinative; eraniology will not disprove the 
affinity, for a glance at the Gondh types, and the turbanned 
head of Tell-loh (Aceadian Sirgulla) will show the likeness in 
features and shape. But even more convincing is the common 
sacred symbol—the serpent, the emblem of the worship of 
Earth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces. The Accadian 
Serpent-God Ea was worshipped at his holiest shrine at 
Eridhu under the form of a serpent, and as Eridhu was the. 
centre from which the first Chaldean civilisation started and - 
spread, so the serpent-symbol was accepted as that of the race | 
and its religion. The Turanian Proto-Medes also, before they | 
were conquered by the Aryan followers of Zarathustra, wor- 
shipped the snake-symbol of Earth, which afterwards was 
identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians, with Angra Mainyush, 
the Evil one, the spirit of Lie and Death. This Proto-Median 
serpent, like his Dravidian brother, had the honour of being 
admitted into the Aryan Mythie Epos"  (Vedie India, 
pp. 509-310.) Ms 
pé sy zer ^ Hist, Hist, of the World, Vol, II, p. 333, 
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The eorreetness of this last conclusion drawn by Mr. Ragozin 
is doubted. In the Rig-Veda, we find a whole Sukta (Rig. X. 
159) composed by a lady-Rishi, named Sarpa-Rágni (the Ser- 
pent-Queen) whois regarded asthe deity presiding over the ^ 
Earth. (Sáyana.) he z££s of this Sukta have been addressed to 
the Sun. The Qutapatha Bráhmana explaining the ri4y says: 
“The Earth herself is Sarpa-Ragni’ (IL. 1. 4. <0). The 
Aifareya Bréhmana also explains the word as “the Earth " 

-(W. 4. 4). The ancient Babylonian worship of the Earth in the 
emblem of a serpent is, therefore, not indigenous to the land or 
Southern India, nor peculiar to the Dravidians. 

We have already mentioned an Aryan tribe who, on account 
of their nomadie habits and a probable leaning towards the 
worship of Vritra who was called 44i or the serpent and some- 
times Deva, were bated by the Vedie Aryans who worshipped 
Indra—the chastiser and destroyer of Vritra, and ultimately 
driven out of Sapta-Sindhu. We have also mentioned the name 
of a Rishi of the Serpas, who presided at a sacrifice held by the 
Vedic Arvans and whose manlrar have found a place in the - 
Rig-Veda. ** We have further referred to the story related in 
the Mehdbhdrata about the migrations of the Sarpas to an 
island, probably to Southern India, from Sapta-Sindhu, and that 
of a Rishi who married the sister of the Sarpa-king, VAsuki. The 
Panis also may have been the votaries of Vritra wlio is identi- 
fied in the Catapatha Brabmana (I. 5. 3. 13) with the Moon, 
the God of Night (Darkness), and was the arch-enemy of Indra, 
and they probably worshipped him in the symbol of Serpent 

» (Ahi).** In Riz. II. 31. 6, we find mention made of a god, 









uc XH Mis.-X. 94. 1-14. 

-— . —  .*9 The new crescent moon appears on the horizon like a sickle, which. 
looks like aserpent, Vritra was therefore Ahi, The Vritea worship seen 
refer to t the worship of the Moon, as opposed to the worship. of the San. E 
el Rig-Vedic Aryans worshipped the Sun only and not the Moon whom they: 
Oc bM spon ar Vat. or the Deinon of darkness, He wis — allied 
| Deva on account of the brightneas of the Moon. The Panis were |j en Hees, LE 
. with Vritra because they were Moon-worshippers. Vritra: eros 3 aioe QE 
"identifioc RA Hem pete Vr qM shape of ae —— po uf 
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named Adi-Budin:; and this name has been explained by 


Sáyana to be that of “the God Ahi who lives in anfariksha” 


(mid-heaven). ‘This explanation has been admitted by Roth in 
his lexieon as correct. Probably this god was none other than 
the Moon. But as Ahi was, in common Vedic parlance, identi- 
eal with the arch-enemy of Indra, his worshippers were 
necessarily put down by the Vedie Aryans as the worshippers 


of Vritra, or the power of evil. In these circumstances, I am | 


disposed to think that the worship of Ahi or the Serpent as the 
symbol of the Earth, or the Moon, must have proceeded from 
Sapta-Sindhu, and been carried to Southern India by the Panis, 
and those Aryan tribes who were called Sarpas not only on 


account of their nomadic habits, but also beeause they wor- 
shipped their deity in the symbol of a serpent. The very name, 


Ahi, is traceable in the Sumerian or Chaldean Ea ; and the name 
of the town of  Eridhu, in which the holiest shrine of Ea stood, 
may, for aught we know, have been a corruption of the word 


Vritra, which is so difficult to pronounce correctly. It can be . 
safely surmised, therefore, that the worship of Ahi or the serpent | 
continued among the non-Vedie Aryans uninterruptedly ; and | 
was certainly not borrowed either from the ''aranians or any . 


other race. 
Be that as it may, there can be no question now as to who 
the Sumerians or the Chaldeans were, and whence they 


immigrated to Chaldea. They were, as I have already said, a 
mixed race, sprung from the Panis and the Dravidians (Cholas), 
and were immigrants from the Coromondal and the Malabar 


coasts. The Cholas had been “ aryanised’’ before they left 
their original home, and took with them their Aryan culture 


and civilisation, as wi and modified by them, to their new — 


colony. 
We have, in a previous chapter — III), diseussed the 


Flood-lezends as were current among the ancient Aryans, the 


Chaldeans or Babylonians, the Israelites, the Egyptians and the | 


Greeks, and pointed out the material difference noticeable in 


the various legends, We heve.alea pointed out that these floods 
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probably did not oceur at one and the same time in the different 
countries, and that the Flood, with which Manu’s name is 
connected, had occurred long before the Flood in Babylonia and 
Noah's Flood occurred, if these really oceurred at all. The Indian 
Flood-legend, referred to in the Atharva-Veda, is related first in 
the Catapatha Brihmana which says that it. was caused not by 
heavy and continuous downpours of rain “ for three days " as 
‘mentioned by Berossus in the Babylonian account, or for “ forty 
days and forty nights " as mentioned in the Bible, but by the 
waters of the ocean rising ina tremendous flood and covering 
the land, probably in consequence of some seismic disturbance of 
great intensity. Mann, who had been previously warned by the 
Divine Fish and constructed a ship, got into it when the Flood 
came, and the Divine Fish dragged his ship toa peak of the 
* Northern Mountain " (the Himálaya), and advised his protégé 
to disembark as soon as the Flood should subside. I have already 
more than once ventured a guess that the Flood was caused in 
Sapta-Sindhu by the sudden upheaval of the bed of the 
Hájputáná Sea, which displaced and seattered around the vast 
volumes of its waters. After the subsidence of the Flood, and 
the drying up of the sea-bed, there was a rapid immigration of 
many surviving Aryan tribes of Sapta-Sindhu into the Deccan, 
headed by a descendant of Agastya,to whom is ascribed the 
wonderful feats of having first sipped up the ocean dry and 
then crossed the Vindhya, and by the descendants of Vicv&mitra, 
the Panis, and others. These peoples must have carried with 
them the story of the wonderful and devastating Flood (Augha) 
! ss Sapta-Sindhu, and it went down among their descendants 
e and the Dravidian peoples (who must have heard it from the 
Aryan settlers), from generation to generation, with such 
exaggerations and embellishments as the. story-tellers | were 
“= eapable of inventing. In course of ages, people forgot all about 
the. place of origin of the Flood, or the previous existence of. the 
— Bájputüná Sea ; and the sea — which Manu's ship. star 
towards “the Northe,» mountain " naturally « came to a : enti-- 
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lived and performed his penances, located on the banks of ** the 
Fiver Kritamálà" in Malabar, as related in the SBhdgarata 
Puréna, or “in a certain region of Malaya” (Malabar), as 
related in the .Ma/sya Purdna. As these Puránas are admitted- 
ly of more recent date than the Catapatha Brahmana, we can 
easily understand how the story of the Flood travelled from 
Sapta-Sindhu to the coast of Malabar with the emigration of - 
the Aryan colonists, who embellished it with fuller. details to 
give it an air of probability than those found in the story related 
in the Catapatha Bráhmana. Hence it would be more reason- . 
able to suppose that the story travelled with the Cholas and the 
Panis from Southern India to the coast of the Persian Gulf in 
the form in which we find it in the Puránas and the Babylonian 
and Biblical accounts than that it came from the latter place to 
India, as is supposed by some European scholars. The belief 


"that Manu was saved by the Divine Fish which was identified 


by some with Prajápati, the Creator, and by others with Vishnu, 
at once raised the Fish-God to the highest place in the Hindu 
Pantheon, for which a cult was established. Very likely, the 
eult was propounded and developed by the aryanised Dravidians 
who became the chief votaries of the God, and also claimed 
Manu as a Dravidian kine under the name of Satyavrata, *' 
This word (safyavrata) was probably corrupted into Hasisadra 


by the Chaldeans, and Xisu/Arus or SzszfArus by the Greeks,—the 


name of the king who was the hero of the Chaldean or Babylo- 
nian Flood.  Hasisadra, however, is not given any mission or 
task, like Manu or Noah, “ but is simply translated with his 
wife into immortal life. " (Ragozin.) Be that as it may, as 
the Divine Fish was regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu or 


“the Sun, who saved Mauu—the son of Vivasvat or the Solar 
^  Deity—and as the Sun was identified with Indra, the vanquisher 


qe "ma mmn 


“of Vritra, Ahi, or the Moon, the Fish-God or Vishnu also was 


given the title of. Adi-han, like Indra who had the title of 


Vritra-han ; and the Dravidian worshippers of Vishnu or the 





*\ Vide Bhdgavata Purdna. 
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Fish-God probably worshipped him under the name of Ahi-han, 
to distinguish him from Indra who was called Fritra-han, 
though he also appears under the name of Ahi-han in the Rig- 
Veda (II. 19. 3). **  'T'hough Indra and Vishnu were originally - 
one deity, we notice an effort made in the Riz-Veda itself to 
separate them, Vishnu being regarded as an helper of Indra in 
bis fight with Vritra. In ancient Dravidian India, we find the 
two deities still more separated with differeot titles which, 
however, have the same significance, and the worship of Vishnu 
established in the place of Indra-worship. Later on, in the age 
of the Maidbhdrata, the Indra-eult appears to have been over- 
thrown by the Vishnu-cult, as Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 
has been deseribed to have waged a war against Indra and 
defeated him. Ahi-han thus replaced Vritra-han, and represent- 
ed the Supreme Deity who was worshipped by the followers of 
Vishnu. Howeverthis may be, the Chola tribe of the Dravi- 
dians must have taken with them to Chaldea the image of 
their Supreme Deity, the Fish-God, the incarnation of Vishnu— 
whom they called Ahi-han, which was corrupted into Ea-han, ~ 
and still more into Oannes, ** to which the epithet Musaras or 
Matsya (Fish) was added. As the Cholas attributed their 
culture to the direct influence of Ahi-han, the civilisation spread - 
by them in Chaldea among the aboriginal population was also 
attributed to him. Possibly the word Ahi-han, savouring as it F 
did of Indra, came to be abbreviated into simple Ahior Ea 
through the influence of the Panis who were the _ worshippers 
/ S of the Earth and the Moon uuder the name of Ahi, or Ahi- 
L Baudhun, and Ea or Ahi, under the forms of the Fish-god or the 
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Serpent, became the principal God of the Chaldeans. den. s | 
All these probabilities being taken into consideration, my * 
|  sürmise is that the story of Manu's Flood travelled with su ia | 
sequent embellishments from Sapta-Sindhu to Southern India, — 
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. ** The legend of Krishna (a later incarnation of Vishug) vanquigh. — 
ánj the serpent küliya ina luke near  Brindüvnna, ‘can bo. traced to tis —— 
mythology which has its roots in the Hig-Veda d 
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and thence to Chaldea. This story, with other legends and 
religious traditions, must have been *" carried away by the 
Israelites who came out from Ur of tbe Chaldees (vile 


Genesis XI. 31), and Noah was substituted by them for Manu, 
and the Fish-god was merged into the God of the Israelites. 


The Floods, however, in Chaldea and Israel were caused not by 
the rising of a stupendous tidal wave from the ocean in conse- 
quence of some voleanic action, but by a deluge of rain, as 
* probably the story-tellers could not eonceive the 
country being flooded excepting by a heavy and continuous 
downpour of rain. A deluge of rain, continued’ for three days, 
as told by Berossus, was probably considered insufficient for 
flooding a country by the Israelites, who therefore improved the 
story by saying.that heavy showers of rain fell for forty days 
and nights. The element of the Fish in the Story, however, was 
eliminated both by the Babylonians (who were a mixed people, 
3 sprung from the intermingling of the Chaldeans and the 
Semites) and the Israelites who were a purely Semitie people, 
characterised by a strong common sense and practical spirit, 
and the fish was replaced by God, their Supreme Deity, who 
warned both Hasisadra and Noah of the coming Flood. The 
introduction of the Fish in the Vedic legend is essentially 
original, and thoroughly disproves the theory of the legend T 
having been borrowed or brought to India, through the Dravi- , 
- dians. The Vedic legend lacks some of the details of the 
Babylonian and Biblical accounts of the Flood, and is devoid of 
literary embellishment, thus pointing to the crude original ore 
from which the article was picked up and subsequently embel- 


lea of a 


lished and finished. 5288 
It may be asked: “ How ean the Vedie legend of Manu's — 
Flood be rationally explained ?" I will attempt a brief explana- * * 
tion here. Manu was washing himself one morning, when he | * 
found a little fish poured with the water into the hollow cf his 2 E 
palms. Being an ascetie of kindly disposition, he took pity on qe. 
the tiny creature, and fearing that it might be eaten up bya — — — 
+ . anger fish, if thrown, back into the ee — it in a water-jar. * 
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When the tiny fish grew too large for the jar, he threw it into 
the pond, and when it grew sufficiently large in. the pond, and 
was thought by Manu to be able to take care of itself, he threw 
it into the river, and from the river, it swam down into the sea, > 

which appears to have been close to Manu's hermitage. Manu, ’ 
living on the sea-shore, probably noticed great agitations both 
in land and water, due to seismic Causes, and, being a wise man, 
eaused a ship to be built for his safety and protection. The 
seismic action of the earth having grown stronger and stronger 
every day, he betook himself to the ship for his safety ; and * 
when the great tidal wave came, flooding the whole country, 
his ship floated up with the tide till she reached a peak of the 
Himálaya. Manu noticed a huge fish, probably a whale, 
swimming inland with the incoming tidal wave just in front 
of his ship ; and he thought of the little fish that he had saved, 
and cast into the sea, when it had grown large. Manu probably 


iV, 


also thought that his miraculous escape from that devastating ; 
— flood was undoubtedly due to the merey of God, because he had 
himself been merciful to a tiny ereature of His; and he nataral- = 


| ly attributed to that tiny fish the cause of his safety and deli- 
verance. The fish therefore loomed large before him like a lumi- 
nous embodiment of Divine Mercy, and, in the fulness of his 
gratitude, identified it with the Divine Being Himself. "This 
simple incident was the focus of the Vedie legend of the Flood 

as related in the (Qatapatha Bráhmana. Our readers will thus wa 















see that there is nothing absurd.in the legend, but it is as simple SS 
. ‘and beautiful as any legend can be. * i 
nc The religion of the ancient Chaldeans or Babylonians 
LS | . - appears to have been moulded by those who had come under the - 
ss fluence of the Vedie Religion. The "eosmogony, theogony, 

arts, industries and astronomical — science of the ane ent E 


Chaldeans bear in ‘them the unmistakable stamp of Vedic! 
; India. Not only are the names of some of the Chaldean God : 
traceable: to those of the Gods of the Vedic Pantheon, of a 
| whic we have already given a a few instances, bi nichar cR. c. 
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The names of the Gods worshipped by the Babylonian and 
the Assyrians were common, though some particular God 
was assigned the supreme place by the one people or the 
other. At Nineveh, the eapital of Assyria, the god who 
seems to have been the highest in the celestial hierarehy is Llu 
or Ana; but his character is no further defined, and his symbol 
is often only the abstract representation of the divinity, 
Though the divinity is one, he is at the same time divisible. 
* Dogma proclaims this divinity in certain passages, but when 
we wish to learn its exact individuality, it eludes us, so that we 
may seize only the abstraction. We are led. to believe ina 
celestial hierarchy of beings inhabiting a superior world, and 
subordinated to an all-powerful God who governs gods, world 
and men. Heis enthroned in spaces inaecessible to us in our 
condition, and appears only in legends; his power intervenes 
only when the order of the Universe is threatened." ** This Tu 
or Ana corresponds to the abstract (attributeless) Brahma of the 
Hindus, who inearnates himself only when the moral order of 
the Universe is in danger of being upset. We have seen that 
Indra also was raised to the positien of an all-powerful and in- 
comprehensible deity inthe Rig-Veda, and Ilu must bea 
corraption of the word Indra, or llápati Parjanya (another 
name of Indra, ride Mig. V. 42. 14), or of the Sanskrit word 
Allá, meaning the supreme deity, as Ana wasa corruption of 
Aht-han. He was also called Ass/iur by the Assyrians, a word 
which they must have borrowed directly from the Vedie Aryans, 
and not from their neighbours, the Iranians, who pronounced 
the word as Ahura. The next God was Bel or Baal who, as 
we have already seen, was worsWipped by the Papis or Pheeni- 


 eians, and is identified with the Rig-Vedie Vala or the Sun. 





i 


The third God was Anu, or Agni (Fire), whose another 
— Babylonian name was Daganu (Sansk. DaAana, fire). “ These 
“three divinities appear as the reflection of the vods of the 


superior world, waich we have already ska ge but to which 
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^* Hist, Hist. of the World, Vol. I, p. 516 
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we have been unable to ascribe names," ?^ We have seen 
also in the Rig-Veda that the visible bodies of the great Indra 
was the Sun in the sky, the Lightning in mid-heaven and Fire 
on earth. Sin (Sansk. Chandra) was the god of the Moon; » 
Samash was another name of the Sun, and Bin (Sansk. Vayu, 
or Rig-Vedie Vena) was ** the god of the higher rezions of the 
atmosphere, arbitrator of the heavens and earth, —the god who 
presides over the tempests" In Sukta 123 of the Tenth 
Mandala of the Rig-Veda, we find the god Vena to be a bright 
and resplendent deitv, sending down rain, and residing high 
above the sky in “the third heaven." The name of the 
Babylonian storm-god was Ma/» or Mar/», which corresponds 
to the Vedic name of the same god, Mars, This Babylonian 
name was probably afterwards borrowed by the Romans who 
called their god of war Mars (Marlex). The Indian Snn-god 
Dinega (the lord of day) was identical with the Assyrian 
Sun-god ianuis ; and the Greek name Dionysus, applied to the 
same god, was probably borrowed from the Assyrians. Sayce 
has discovered iv an Assyrian inscription the name Mitra applied - 
to the sun-god, who correspands to the Vedie deity of the same 
name. The Babylonian deity Zarpanit (Sansk. Sarparágur) was 
the goddess ** who particularly represented the fertile prineiple 
of the Universe. " Ishtar (Astarte) is the name of a eoddess 
whose consort was Tammuz (Sansk. Tamaja, lit. born of 
darkness, /e., the Sun, who springs out of darkness) ; and 
Ishtar resembles the Vedie Ls4as who was the wife of the Sun. 
à But there is one eurious feature of. the Assyrian and Babylonian” 
a .. . gods, which deserves mention here; they assume a human form 
* | ** often joined with that of various animals, fish, oxen or birds. "^ 

—— This, at first sight, would appear to be a purely gi eium T. 
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to denote his fierceness (Rig. I. 114. 5), the vol Fena or Marut 
with the vulture to denote his speed (Rig. I. 88, 47 and X. 128 
6 & 8), the Sun with the horse (Rig. X. 136. 5), or the golden- 
winged eagle (Rig. I. 164. 16) to denote his speed, or flight in 
the high heavens, and Indra with vrisha or the bull to denote 
his strength and majesty (Rig. I. 32. 3). "These comparisons 
must have caused the gods themselves to be identified with the 
respective apimals in later mythology, especially when it reached 
Southern India. Thus the fish in the story of Manu's Flood 
became there the very incarnation of Vishnu, and was represent- 
ed as Fish-goi; the boar became the incarnation of Vishnu 
under the name of Varáha; the lion with his flowing tawny 
manes, being compared with the Sun with his refulgent rays, 
became another incarnation of Vishnu under the name of Nri- 
sinha (man-lion) ; and the bull, with his virile powers of genera- 
tion, came to be identified with Indra who poured showers of 
rain to fertilize the earth. The Greek legend of Zeus (Jupiter 
or Jove), assuming the form of a bull may also be thus traced 
to this mythology. Many stone statues have been discovered 
in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon representing one god as 
half-man and half-beast, another as half-man and half-bird, 
and yet another as half-man and balf-fish. More such statues 
may be discovered in the course of further excavations. Ina 
majority of cases, the head only is human, and the rest of the 
body resembles that of an animal either a lion or a bull, furnish- . 
ed with wings to symbolize the celestial eharacter of the deity. 
In the ease of the representation of the God Eagle-man only, 
do we find the head to be that of the bird, and the rest of the 
body human, but furnished with wings. - This deity undoubted- 
ly represents the Garuda or the (yena of the Rig-Veda, who 
in later mythology vied with the Sun or Vishnu for supremacy, 
and was regarded as Vishnu himself. **" Very likely, Garuda . 
represented the nomadie Aryan tribes who used tobring the 
Soma plant for the Vedie Aryans from the Himalaya, and 

——— —— — —— — e. 

^* Mahübhürate, Book I, Ohapter 33. 
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afterwards migrated to Southern India, and flourished in the 
age of the Ramayana under kings Játayus and Sampáti. The 
Cholas must have carried these mythologies with them to their 
new home in Chaldea, and givena tangible shape to them in » 
the statues which have been discovered in the ruins of Nineveh . 
and Babylon. ' 

The Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies also resemble 
the Vedic Cosmogony in some of its principal features. Mr. 
L. W. King has discovered certain tablets whose translation he Pg 
has published in his Seven Tablets of Creation. The authorities - 
of the British Museum have given 4 cist of the records, from 
which the following is condensed :— 

The First Tablet of the series deseribes the time when the 
heavens were not, when there were no planets, and before the 
gods had come into being, and when the water-deep was the 
source and origin of all things. The male and female deities of 
the primeval watery mass were called Apsw and Tiamat; : 
their children were called Lakhmu and  Lakhümu, and their 
grand-ehildren Anshar and Kishar, and their great-grand-chil- . 
dren were Amu, Bel, Ea and other great Gods. The other 
Tablets describe how Tiamat afterwards became jealous of the 
gods, and created a brood of monsters, so that they might wage 
war against the gods. The plot having become known to the 
gods, they assembled to take counsel among themselves, and 
made Marduk their leader. Marduk fought with Tiamat, and 
defeating her, cut her up into two halves, one of which formed 
the firmament, and the other the earth. Then the stars were 
 ereated, the year with twelve months established, and the Moon. 
appointed * to determined the days." Then man was created. 
uh o Marduk from his tlesh and bones.? * | ( — 
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The Babylonian religion was largely influenced by the Sume- 
rian, which was an astral religion. ‘The legend of the Babylonian 
creation was practically the same as the Assyrian : “ In the begin- 
ning was Chaos, consisting of watery mass. Only two beings 
existel—2A psu, the Deep, and Tiamat, the Universal mother. 
These two represent the two formulative elements, from whose 
unions the gods were ereated. " ** Then followed the creation 
of the brood of monsters produced by Tiamat with the object 
of annihilating the gods, as in. the Assyrian legend, and her 
ultimate defeat and destruetion. 

Now compare these coSmogonical accounts with the account 
of the Vedie Cosmogony (Rig. X. 129) :— 

"]. Noraught nor naught existed then; not the aerial 
space, nor heaven's bnght woof above. What covered all? 
Where rested all? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 


'*2. Death was not then, nor immortality; there was no 
^ difference of day and night. That One breathed breathless of 
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killed Indra's father, Dyávà or the sky, by probably covering it up with 
clouds or darkness, for which reason he was not only not recognised in 
the Rig-Veda ns a Deva (Rig, IV. 18. 13), but put down as a malevolent 
deity, like Vritra, probably worshipped by savage Aryan tribes who were 
opposed to Indra-worship. The name of Mürdika must have been carried 
by the Panis to Southern Indin, whence in travelled to Mesopotamia under 
the nnme of Marduk. It ias remarkable, however, that like Indra in India, he 
Soe was the leader of the Gods in Babylonia, and fought with Tiamat or darkness, 
" the Universal mother who produced a brood of monsters (serpents or Ahís) 
in opposition to her first-born sons, the Gods, with a view to defeat them, 
As Indra killed Vritra and Vritra'’s mother, so Marduk also killed Tiamat ^4 
with all hec dark brood of monsters. [t would thus appear that Mórdika . — 
in the Rig-Veda was the god of those Aryan tribes who were opposed to 
Indra-worship, and was, in fact n rival of Indra like Vritrn, Vala, or Abura- 
Mazds. Though regarded by the Vedic Aryans asan evil power, Márdika 


T resembled Indra in some of the feats performed by him. To say that —— — 
" Marduk travelled all the way from Babylonia to Rig-Vedic Indin, and fomd . — | 
mention in a Rig-Vedic hymn under the name of  Márdika is simply EpRO. 
preposterous and i» opposed to sound fouuion ento —— E -ef 

* of ancient Indian History. | Sie A. 


>. 35 Ibid, Vol, I, p. 522. — —— 
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itself (/.e., existed, but without exerting or manifesting itself) ; 
and there was nothing other than It. 

“3. Inthe beginning there was darkness in darkness 
enfolded; all was undistinguishable water. That One, which 
lay in the empty space, wrapped in nothingness, was developed 
by the power of heat.** 

“4. Desire first arose in It—that was the primeval germ of 
mind, which poets searching with their intelleets, discovered in 
their hearts to be the bond between Being and Not-Being. 

“5. A ray of light which stretched across these worlds, 
did it come from below or from above? Then seeds were sown 
and mighty forces arose, Nature beneath, and Power and Will 
above. 

“6. Whoindeed knows * Who proclaimed it here—whence, 
whence this creation was produced ? The gods were later than 
its production—who then knows whence it sprang ? 

“7. He from whom this creation sprang, whether he made 
it or not, the All-seer in the highest heaven, He knows it,—or 
He does not.” | 

The Vedie thinkers conceived primeval chaos, unquiekened 
as yet by the first fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded over by the 
Divine Presence, which their great poetie gift enabled them to 
clothe in such words as, to use Max Miiller’s enthusiastie 
expression, “ language blushes at, but her blush is a blush of 
triumph." “One of the great beauties of this matchless piece, "^ 
says Mr. Ragozin, “is that while reaching the uttermost bounds 
of philosophical abstraction, it is never obseure unless to the 
absolutely uninitiated.” 

There is another short cosmogonie piece in the Rig-Veda 

EE. 190), whieh is worth quoting here : 

* From kindled heat (fapasa) Right and Law were born 
(Satya and Rita, the Cosmic Order), and night, then the watery 
flood. And from the watery flood the coursing year was born, 

. ** Max Mller has translated tapasas into "by power of heat," but the word | 


ais whee ff. by penance.” The Taittivtya Brahmana reada " tamasa "* s v n 
“means “out of darkness,” z $t 6M ad 
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disposing day and night, the ruler of all that close the eyes. 
And in their order the Creator formed the sun and the moon, and 
heaven and earth, the regions of the air and light.” 

The accounts of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies 
are characterized not only by obscurity of expression but also 
by a confusion of thoughts and ideas. They seem, however, to 
have embodied in them not only the account of the Vedic 
cosmogony but also the Vedie account of the struggle of the 
gods to overcome the power of darkness, riz., Vritra and his 
hosts, which forms the theme of many a Rig-Vedie hymn. In 
the Rig-Veda, we find that the mother of Vritra was slain with 
Vritra himself by Indra, and they both lay down below the 
waters (Rig. I. 32. 8 & 9). This probably is the origin of the 
story of the cutting up of Tiamat into twain by Marduk in the 
Assyrian account. It seems very probable that this account of 
the Vedie cosmogony and the struggle of the gods with Vritra 
was taken by the aryanized Cholas in an abbreviated form from 
Sonthern India to Mesopotamia. Like  Vritra, the sons of 
Tiamat are all snakes, or dragons in the Babylonian legend. 

This cosmogoniecal account of thé Babylonians and Assyrians 
must have found its way among the Israelites who, as we have 
already pointed out, emigrated to Syria from the city of Ur, 
the ancient capital of Chaldea. The Biblical account of the 
creation of the world, though resembling the Vedie in some 
points, is also characterized by obscurity of language, and 
confusion of ideas. It would be beyond the scope of this ehap- 
ter to deal with these defects of the Biblical account; but I 
would refer my readers to the chapter on Genesis, so that they 
may be able to judge for themselves the truth of my remarks. 

The words Apsv and Tiamat in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
accounts undoubtedly resemble the Sanskrit words Apa and 
Tamas, meaning water and darkness respectively. The water, of 
course, was not the material water we see, but the very essence 
of it in abstraction, the fammdtra, as it is called by Sanskrit 
philosophers. Tamas was the darkness reigning over the 
bottomless abyss. But 7/ama! has been wrongly rendered into 
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English as water or ocean, which she was not. The brood of 
the dark evil powers, produced by Tiamat independently, could 
Pa. ^, nol be but the brood of Darkness itself. It would be profitless 
— further to seek a resemblance of the names of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian gods, for they were mostly transformed into x 
words of Semitic origin, or corrupted in pronunciation beyond 
recognition. That the Sumerians or Chaldeans, after the 
invasion of the Semites, adopted the language of their conquer- 
ors is an undoubted fact. “ The most ancient populations of 
this country," says a writer, “ formed several closely related 
races which had no connection with the other nations of Western 
Asia, but in the course of historical evolution, they lost their 
language and nationality, and were submerged in the neighbour- 
ing races.’ ?? It is therefore really astonishing that we should 
still find in the Semitie language some traces of the source from 
whieh the religion of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians 
was derived. Te 
i About 70 years ago, Dr. Edward Hinks propounded the 
theory that though the Sumerians, who laid the foundation of 
the Babylonian civilisation, might not have been an Aryan race, 
their speech bore unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
Aryan speech,?' and his conelusions are now generally admitted 
to be correct. Hommel, Delitzsch and Kremer have discovered 
certain primitive relations between Aryan and Semitie speech. 
—  — Hommel adduces six culture words which, in his opinion, estab- 
Fir lish such a primitive connection, *' Delitzsch goes deeper. - He. | ES 
F claims to have identified one hundred Semitie roots with Aryan, | 
[^ roots, ee) SLAY. humble way, I have endeavoured to estab- ^ 
lish the identity of the names of some of the Babylonian wd. 7 
Assyria: " gods | with those of the Aryan (Vedic) gods, and jx. * 
e that the Babylonian ecosmogony bore the stamp. off — 
ie c cosmogony. | All these, however, do not prove the -. 
in o — Sumerians as but o only goto show. — y 
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have been a people who came under the influence of Aryan 
speech and culture. | have already said that these Sumerians or 
Chaldeans belonged to the Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, 
: who had been aryanized by the Panis and other Aryan settlers 
in Southern India. |. will now proceed to note down some more 
points of resemblances between the Chaldean and the Vedie 
civilisations. 
The creation of man from the flesh and bones of Marduk as 
n related in the Assyrian tablet resembles the Rig-Vedie legend of 
; the saerifice of Purnsha, and tle creation from his limbs of the 
four castes into which mankind is divided. "Phe primitive four 
eastes are common to and observable in all races of mankind, 
whether civilized or barbarous. But while they are elastie in 
other communities, they have become hard and erystallized in 
the present Hindu society. — Be that as it may, I will quote here 
the passage from the Rig-Veda(X. 90. 11 and 12) which des- 
eribes the creation of the four castes from the severed limbs  . — 
of Purusha : 
- * When the gods divided Purusha, into how many parts did 
they eut him up? What was his*mouth ? What bis arms ? 
What his thighs and feet ? ~ 

“The Brihman was his mouth; the Hájanya was made his 
arm; the Vaicya, he was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet. " ; 

i It is needless to say that the resemblance between the two 
- legends is remarkable, with this difference only that the Baby- t. 
lonian legend is brief, while the Vedie legend is elaborate. 

The religious ceremonies of the ancient Babylonians,. 
those of the Vedie Aryans, bore a relation to external worship 
they all ended in invocation or sacrifice. “The cylinder- ! 
engraved scenes give us an idea of these ceremonies; we usually —— — ‘a 

2h see the priest in an attitude of adoration or prayer, sometimes | oM 
. alone, but often before an altar on which reposes the object of 8 

adoration, or that whieh i 1s going to be sacrificed, The most 3-0 
|». — usual victim is a ram or kid. The Assyrian kings never began. 8 
| en — expedition. without having invoked the gods and 
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held religious ceremonies ; after a victory they offered a sacrifice 
on the borders of their newly conquered states. These sacrifices 
generally took place in the open air; nevertheless temples were 
numerous in Assyria and Chaldea.” ?? These customs and - 
practices mostly resembled those of the ancient Indo-Aryans. 

The priests of ancient Chaldea held a high position in socie- 
ty, like the Brahman priests of ancient or modern India. "They 
were called Paefesss which may have been à. corruption of the 
Sanskrit word  PuroAií/a. Says Diodorus: **'The Chaldeans — 
being the most ancient Babylonians held the same station and : 
dignity in the Commonwealth, asthe Egyptian priests do in 
Egypt. For bgiezg deputed to Divine offices they spend all 
their time in study of Philosophy, and are especially famous in 
the Art of Astrology. "They are mightily given to Divination, 
and forte! future events, and employ themselves either by 
Purifieation, Sacrifices, or other Inchantments to avert Evils, or 


procure good Fortune and Sueeess. They are skilful likewise in . 
the art of Divination, by the flying of Birds, and interpreting 
of Dreams and Prodigies: And are reported as true Oracles (in ^ 


declaring what will come to pass) by their exact and diligent 
viewing of Intrails of the Sacrifices. But they attain not to 
their Knowledge in the same manner as the Grecians do; . for 
the Chaldeans learn it by ''radition from their Ancestors, the 
Son from the Father, who are all in the meantime free from all 
other publiek offices and Attendances, and because their Parents | — 













are their Tutors, they both learn everything without envy; and. * : 
rely with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught - 

them ; and being trained up in this Learning from their z 

- very childhood they become most famous Philosophers."?* It = 

shoyld be borne in mind that this was the picture of the " 
Chaldean priests in the first century B.C., for Diodorus was : 
born in Sicily about 44 B.C., and visited ——— probably * 
a few years before the birth of Chriet. During 8000 ye és; the : ‘ 
sacred ong and culture of the Patesis probably — very | 






| EL Hist, Hist, of the World, Vol, 1, p. 519. 
—** Booth's Translation, 1700. ^ | 
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little, as they were the conservative custodians of the ancient 
religion, and the sacred lore was handed down from father to 
son, as it is still done in India. They were undoubtedly the 
descendants of those priestly Brihmans who accompanied the 
Cholas to their new colony as their spiritual guides, at the very 
beyinning of the historical era. The fact that the office of 
the Patesis as well @s their learning were hereditary lends a 
strong colour to this view. It is remarkable that the fanctions of 
the Babylonian Patesis resembled those of the Brahman priests, as 
depicted in the A/harva-l eda, which according to Professor Mac- 
donell “ is, in the main, a book of spells and incantations, appeal- 
ing to the demon-world, and teems with notionaet witch-craft, 
current among the lower grades of the population, and derived 





from an immemorial zntiquity. ' 

Like tse chief priests of the temples of Southern India in 
ancient times, the Patesis of ancient Babylonia were the rulers 
of Provinees and Kingdoms. The MWaddnias of modern times in 
India seem to us to be the survivals of a similar system that was 


in vogue in Ancient India. We know from the Rig-Veda what. 
great influences used to be wielded over kings and rulers by the 


Rishis in Vedic times. — Vigvámitra himself led an army against 
the Tritsyus (Rig. ILI. 33 and 53) and Vasistha, as the leader 
of the Tritsyus, invoked the aid of the powerful Indra for vietory 
over their enemies in the very field of battle (Rig. VII. $3). 
ese Rishis, though not actual rulers of the country, guided 





— them by their counsels in all important matters of the state. 
Very likely, when the Aryans, under the leaderships of their — 


Rishis, founded colonies in Southern India, the latter necessarily 
took the supreme control of the: Government in their hands, 
and became de freto Rulers. In ancient Chaldea also, a similar 
system prevailed. Says a writer: *'' Without referring to the 


legendary history of Babylonia related by Berossus, our earliest - 


knowledge of the land is of a country of independent kingdoms, 


thé es with temples forming their centres. ‘The ruler is often 
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In this connection we are reminded of an extremely revolting 
and abominable custom that obtained in ancient Babylonia, 
which, we" suspect, was taken there in an aggravated form 
from Southern India, where in many temples is still attached a 
number of maidens, dedicated to the gods, who live there all 
their life, ostensibly as pure maidens ( Deradásis) but really in 
secret prostitution. In Babylonia, the custom assumed a worse 
and more gruesome aspect, in as much as not merely a certain 
number of dedicated maidens, but all maidens, irrespective of rank 
or position, had once in their life to prostitute themselves in the 
temple premises to strangers. Decency forbids us to give in 
these pages a detailed account of this abhorrent ceremony, for 
it was no. other than a religious ceremony, but we refer our 
eurious readers to Historians, History of the World, Vol. I, page 
478, for a gruesome account of it. This custom unmistakably 
shows Dravidian influence on the ancient civilisation of the 
Babylonians who imitated not only the virtues but also the vices 
of their teachers. It is, indeed, extremely strange that this _ 
custom had a sort of religious sanction, which probably made | 
the moral sense of the people impervious to the revolting 
ugliness and immorality of the whole thing. It has been rela- 
ted that women whose appearance was not engaging had some- 
times to remain inthe temple of Venus ‘“ from three to four 
years unable to accomplish the terms of the Law." : 

The Dravidians were famous in ancient time for their astro- 
nomical knowledge which they undoubtedly derived from the 
Vedie Aryans, and especially the Panis who had to study the 
motions of the planets and stars for guiding their ships in the 
seas, The fact that the ancient Chaldeans also developed the 
astronomical science to a high degree of perfection — strength- 
ens our opinion that the seience was taken from India by the 
Cholas. Like the twelve Adifyas of the Veda, there were also 
twelve suns among the Chaldeans, “to each of which,” says 
Diodorus, “ they attribute a month, and one Sign of the Twelve 
in the Zodiack. Through these twelve signs, the Sun, Moon 
and the other Five Planets run their course, The Sun ina 
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Year's time, and the Moon in the space of a Month. To every 
one of the Planets they assign their own proper courses which 
are performed variously in lesser or shorter time aceording as 
their several motions are quicker or slower. "These stars, they 
say, have a great influence both as to the good and bad in Men's 
Nativities,"?9? This shows that like the Indians, the Chaldeans 
were also astrologers. 

The Babylonian year, according to Edward Mayer, consisted 
of simple lunar months (twenty-nine or thirty days) which, as 
with the Greeks and the Mahomedatis, was determined by the 
course of the moon itself. To make this year coincide with the 
course of the sun an extra month was intercalated. ® * 

Now in the Rig-Veda also, we find the caleulation of the 
Lunar year by thirteen months, and of the Solar year by twelve 
months, as will appear from the following translation of a verse 
(Rig. I. 25. 8): 


* He (Varuna) in his. wisdom, knows the twelve months, 


each producing a distinctive result, as well as the thirteen. 


months.” 
The twelve signs of the Zodiae*have also been referred to i 


the following verse (Rig. I. 164. 11): 
“The wheel of the well-ordered Aditya which is furnished 


with twelve spokes is continually moving round the heavens, 


and never becomes old. O Agni, seven hundred and twenty 


mithunas (pairs) live in. this wheel as the sons (of Aditya)." 
These seven hundred and twenty pairs are evidently the days 
and nights that make up a year, and the twelve spokes are the 
twelve months or the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

In vik 48 of the same Sukta oceurs the following enigmatieal 
problem : *' Twelve fellies, one wh 
knoweth the mystery ? In that wheel are three hundred and sixty 


spokes." The wheel is the ecliptic of the sun ; the twelve fellies 
are the twelve parts that - 
Ls ee — — — —Má— Se — — — —— 
— 1 »* Booth's Translation, 1700. 

& $^ at Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. T, p. 565, 
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wheel and three naves, who: 


make up the rim—either the twelve 
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months or the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and the three naves 
are the three principal seasons, r/-., summer, winter and the rainy 
season. 


Iu £12 of the same Sukta, mention has been made of the 
twelve different characteristics that the sun assumes in the twelve - 
months as well as of his two motions, rz., the (¢lardyanam 
(going to the north), and the datshindyanam (going to the 


south). 
Though the seasons have been sometimes mentioned as three 
and sometimes as five, they are ordinarily numbered as six 1n : 


the Rig-Veda, a couple of months being assigned to each ; 
but when there were thirteen lunar months, the seventh season 
was regarded as single, /,^, not connected with a couple of 
months (Riz. I. 164. 15). "This solitary month or season was 
called malimlucha, and regardel as inauspicious, as not forming a 
mithuna or couple. <A similar belief also prevailed among the 
ancient Babylonians with regard to this thirteenth month. - 
“Hugh Winckler has suggested au ingenious theory for the 
fact that thirteen has always been considered as an  anlueky 
number. In order to make the Babylonian calendrical system 
of lunar months agree with the solar year, it was necessary 
to insert an extra month. This thirteenth month was regarded 
as being in the way and disturbing caleulations. So thirteen 
came to be regarded as a superfluous unlucky number. Another 
sign of the Zodiac was appointed for this extra month, and this * 
was the sign of the raven.” ** It would thus be seen that the — 
ancient- Babylonians or Chaldeans were greatly influenced not. 
only in religion, but also in astronomy by Rig-Vedie culture. 
We have seen that the ancient Cholas were great builders— 
builders not only of canals and ships, but probably also of h 
e temples. Southern India is famous from early times for the 
existence of old massive temples, for the construction of which, 
— . stone materials could be proeured in great plenty. But. very” - 
ee probably, the Tainge. were at first made of wood, as wood. 


* Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p.824. 
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suitable for building purposes was abundant. They undoubtedly 
carried their art to Chaldea, and the Semitic Babylonians and 


_ Assyrians were greatly indebted to them for learning and develop- 


ing it. The Sa//s of Chaldea were a people ** who certainly 
were not descended from a race inter-mixed with Semitie 
blood." They must have belonged to the same race as the early 
Chaldeans or Cholas who had first established their colony on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf. My surmise is that they were 
the Se//s or Cresthis of Southern India, who mostly belonged to 
the enterprising mercantile class, the Cheí/ies as they are even to 
this day called, aud went to Chaldea probably at a later period 
than the invasion of it by the Semites. These Seths or 
Saits greatly influenced Babylonian and Assyrian art...‘ Not 
until under the Saits..... did art rise again to a height which 
recalled the palmy days: of the ancient realm. This early, 
Chaldie art was the mother of that of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and the Semites of Babylon and “Asshur proved themselves 
diligent students, gifted imitators, who gave to their works also 
the stamp of their own genius; but they were never more than 
students and imitators ; they never” produced anything original, 
which might stand in equality by the side of early Chaldie art. 
The Semitic race occupies one of the foremost positions in the 
history of civilisation, and is highly talented. — But in architec- 
ture and sculpture it has always worked in elose connection 
with foreign masters, and never produced anything really great 
by itself. The further it goes from the ancient centres, where 
the great tradition of the former so highly developed art still 
lived on, the more unskilful becomes its production in the field. 
Assyria where the Semitic blood was purer than in Babylonia, 
and which was certainly surpassed in art by the latter, Pheenicia, 


Palestine and Arabia are proofs of this...... Considered: as artists, 


the Babylonians and Assyrians stand foremost among the 
Semites, but they are indebted for this to the early 
Chaldeans.” ?* ANS YS 


»» Hixt. Hist. of the World, Vol. T, pp; 546-547. 
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We thus see that it was the ancient Chaldeans who in- 
fluenced, nay laid the very foundations of the Babylonian and 


Assyrian civilisations in all their phases—»/z., agriculture, arts, . 


industries, architecture, natural science, religion and philosophy. 
That the Chaldeans, and latterly the Saits were peoples entirely 
different from the Semites is admitted on all hands. I have 
endeavoured in this chapter (as briefly as it has been possible 
for me to do so) to prove that they were Indians who eame to 
Chaldea from Southern India, and probably belonged to the 
Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, who in their turn received 
their culture and civilisation from the Vedie Aryans; 
that they founded a colony with the help of the Panis 
on the coasts of the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which they called Kengi, and which was also 
called Sumer (sumer being probably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Sa-marw which literally means the land contiguous 
to the desert), or Chaldea ; that they spread their culture first 
among the aboriginal savage tribes, and afterwards among the 
barbarous Semites when they conquered the country and estab- 
lished their supremacy ovér it; and that the Semites, as apt 
pupils, were able to assimilate Chaldean culture and founded 
famous empires at the early dawn of the historical age, about 
ten thousand years ago. The whole of Western Asia and 
Southern Europe were indebted to Babylonia and Assyria (as 
also to Egypt) for their early cultore and civilisation. Asa 
writer says: “Ifthe earlier walls of the Temple of Bel (Baal) 
at Nippur really date from 6000 or 7000 years B.C., as the 
records seem to prove, there was a continuous, powerful empire 
in Mesopotamia for at least five or six thousand years, "The 
civilisation of Greece, of Rome, or of any modern state seem 
mere mushroom growth in comparison," *^ 

If the civilisation of Chaldea be proved to be nearly ten 


"thousand years old, how older was the civilisation of the Cholas | 
of Southern India? And how older again was the Rig-Vedie 
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ewilisation that was taken to Southern India after the dis- 
appearance of the Kájputáuná Sea? These are questions which 
caunot be definitely answered. The age of the early Rig-Vedie 
civilisation goes back to a period of time which is lost in the 
impenetrable darkness of the past—to which hundreds of 
thousands, if not quite a million of years, can be safely assigned, 
without one being accused of romancing wildly. The Chaldean 
priests told Diodorus that at the time when Alexander the Great 
was in Asia, their civilisation had been 470,000 vears old. This 
appeared ineredible to Diodorus, as it undoubtedly would to all 
men of modern times. But if the priests were of Aryan extrac- 
tion as there is every reason to believe they were, the tradition 
of the hoary antiquity of their civilisation would be justified 
and corroborated by the extremely old age of the Rig-Vedie 
Civilisation of’ which they were the inheritors. We should, in 
this connection, reeall to mind the tradition current among the 
Phenicians who told Julius Africanus that they had been in 
Phwnicia for nearly 30,000 years. If there is any element 
of truth in this tradition, the Chaldean civilisation in Mesopota- 
mia must be many millenniums oldér than 10,000 years. 


+ 
» 
-— 





CHAPTER XIII 
Indo-Aryan Influence on the Civilization of Ancient Egypt. 


European scholars are not agreed as to which of the two 
civilisations, the Exyptian and the Babylonian, was more ancient 
than the other. Some claim for the former the earliest anti- 
quity, while others assert that it was the Babylonian civilisation 
thatinfluenced the Egyptian. ‘There ean be no doubt that 
there was free intercourse in ancient times between Egypt and 
Babylonia, and it was within the bounds of probability that both 
the civilisations exerted mutual influence upon each other, 
without the one effacing the individual characteristies of the 
other. In one point, however, all scholars are agreed, r/z., that 
both exerted a tremendous intluence over the early civilisation 
of Europe, to which they gave not only a shape but also a life 
whose vigour still continues unabated, dominating the civilisa- 
tions of nearly the whole of the modern world. N 


* In this place (Egypt)," says Dr. Adolf Erman, * there 
early developed a civilisation which far surpassed that of other 
|... ations, and with which only that of far-off Babylonia, where 
— A somewhat similar conditions obtained, could in any degree vie"! E 
Le Elsewhere he says: “‘ Even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt 
—— is a country in a high state of civilisation ; a centralised govern- | 
"s ment, a high level of technical skill, a esligion in exuberant. . 
es » Vcr AMA an. art that had reached its zenith, a literature | * 
— that strives upward | to its culminating point—this itc is —* 
ee We $ displayed in, its monuments. * is an wr. blosso om 
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Sumerians reached a similar height.” * Further on, the Pro- 
fessor says: “In the future as in the past, the feeling with 
which the maltitude regards the remains of Egyptian antiquity 
will be one of awe-struck reverence. Nevertheless, another 
feeling would be more appropriate, a feeling of grateful acknow- 
ledement and veneration, such as one might feel for the 
ancestor who had founded his family and endowed it with a 
large part of its wealth. For, though we are seldom able to 
say with certainty of any one thing in our possession that it 1s 
a legacy we have inherited from the Egyptians, yet no one who 
seriously turns his attention to such subjects can now doubt that 
a creat part of our heritage eomes from them. In all the 
implements. which are about us now-a-days, in every art and 
eraft which we practise now, a large and important element has 
descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is no less certain 
that we owe to them many ideas and opinions of which we can 
no longer trace the origin, and which have long come to seem 
to us the natural property of our own minds." ? 

These observations may justly apply to the civilisation of 
the modern nations of Europe, bit certainly not to that of 
some of the oldest nations of Asia, r/z., the Vedie Aryans, the 
Dravidians, and probably the Chinese. They also go to show 
how European savants in their eagerness to acknowledge their 
debt of gratitude to an ancient people who were the neighbours 
of the European nations, and from whom they derived their 
civilisation directly, have been led to overlook the just claims 
of other nations, far older than the Egyptians and the Baby- 
lonians, to be regarded as the real founders of those civilisations 
that blossomed forth in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. |t is, 
we are afraid, blind prejudice that has narrowed and cireum- 
seribed their vision, and prevented them from taking that broad 
outlook on the ancient world, which is the natural outeome of 
a calm and dispassionate mind, capable of studying the histories 
of all ancient peoples on a comparative basis, and making a 
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general survey of them by a sweep of clear and far-sighted 
vision. Such a mind has yet to appear; and when it does 
appear, the history of the ancient. world will eertainly have to 
be re-cast, and written anew. 

Egypt is the lower valley of the Nile, and is bounded on 
the east and west by desert land. Between the two deserts, 
occupying a breadth of from 15 to 33 miles lies the depression 
forming the fruitful valley of the Nile. On the north is the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the south is a chain of mountains 
through which the river Nile flows in eataracts, the ** First 
Cataract " forming the southern boundary of Egypt, beyond 
which is the Nubian sandstone plateau. Egypt is thus totally 
shut off from the rest of Africa. It is the narrowest country 
in the world. Embracing an expanse of 570 miles in length, 
it does not, contain more tham 12,000 square miles of fertile 
land, that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of 
Belgium, ; 

This country was ealled * Kamit " (black country) by the 
ancient inhabitants. “The name of Egypt in hieroglyphies 
is Kem...The sense is *biaek land,’ Egypt being so called 
from the blackness of its cultivable soil."* But the country 
was calied by the Greeks Aiyypfos, which name first occurs in 
the Homeric writings. In the Odyssey, it is the name of the 
Nile (Feminine). But it was afterwards transferred to the 
country watered by the river. No satisfactory Egyptian or 
Semitie origin has been proposed for the word. “The probable 


origin is the Sanskrit root ‘gup' ‘to guard ' whence may — 


been formed Zg»wpía ‘guarded about.’ "5 
* Semitie people call Egypt, we know not why, Mior or 
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river Nile was called by the ancient Egyptians //apr or Aur. 
“The Greek and Roman name Ne//os is certainly not traceable 
to either of the Egyptian names of the river, nor does it seem 
philologically connected with the Hebrew ones. It may be like 
sehichor indicative of the colour of the river, for we find in 
Sanskrit w/a * blue, probably especially * dark blue,’ also even 
black, as at/a panka ‘black mud.’ " * 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the names, 
Egypt and Nile, were respectively imposed upon the land and 
the river by the Greeks, or by a people whose language was of 
Sanskrit origin. But the names Kami! and p: ean also be 
traced to Sanskrit words. From the etymological meaning of 
the word Kamit (black soil), it seems to us that it was derived 
from the Sanskfit roots fu “ blaek " (in a physical sense as in 
[M word //api appears to be a 


rd Apa meaning water. The 


ku-rupa) and wr; ‘ soil,” an 
mere corruption of the Sanskrit 
names Aigyptos and Net/os were probably given afterwards by 
the Greeks as further deseriptive of the country which was well 
guarded about from the outer world, and of the river whose 
water looked dark-blue. Thus both.the original and the subse- 
quent names of the land and the river were undoubtedly given 
by peoples whose language was derived from or allied to Sanskrit. 
The Semitic names J/usr may also have been derived from 
the Sanskrit word Wisra (mixed), to denote the people of mixed 
origin who lived in the eountry. 

Egyptologists are not agreed as to the ethnuographical place 
of the ancient Egyptians. While philologists and historians 
assume a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, separating 
the Egyptian by a sharp line of distinetion from the Negro 
race, ethnologists and biologists have defined them as genuine 
children of Africa, who stood in indisputable physical relation 
with the races of the interior of the continent. But “a careful 
comparison leads to the conclusion that in ancient, as in modern | 
Egypt, there are two co-existent types: one resembling the 
Nubian more closely, who is naturally more strongly represented. 


* Ency Brit, Vol. VIE p. '705 (Ninth Edition). 
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in.Upper Egypt than in Memphis and Cairo; and one sharply 
distinguished from him, whom we may define as pure Egyptian. 
Midway between these two stands a hybrid form represented _ 

in numerous examples and sufficiently accounted for by the 
intermixture of the two races. While the Nubian type is . 
closer akin to the pure Negro type and is indigenous in 
Africa, we must regard the purely Egyptian type as foreign to 
the continent ; this directs us towards the assumption that the 
most ancient home of the Egyptians is to be sought in Asia. 
The Egyptians have depicted themselves, times out. of number, 
on monuments, and enable us clearly enough to recognise 
their type." 

Prehistoric Egypt is supposed to have been inhabited by a 
steatopygous race of “ Bushman” type. They were in the 
palwolithic stage of civilisation, and were superseded by a fresh 
race of European type—slender, fair-skinned, with long wavy 
brown hair. Their skull was closely like that of the ancient : 
and modern Algerians of the interior. They seem to have 
entered the eountry as soon as the Nile deposits rendered it 
habitable by an azgrieultu»al people. "They already made well- 
formed pottery by hand, knew copper as a rarity, and were 
clad in goatskins. Entering a fertile country, and mixing 
probably with the earlier race, they made rapid advance in all 
their products, and in a few generations they had an able 
civilisation, After some centuries of culture, à. change appears 
TX in consequence of the influx of a new people who probably "2 
$y belonged to the same race, as the type is unaltered, but showing 
some eastern affinities. These later people seem to have 
Eu flowed into Egypt from Syria or North Arabia, and it is perhaps 
— ^ to them that the Semitie element in the Egyptian language | 
— um ; iab d ^s 
* This prehistoric civilisation was much decayed, when dt — 
s overe come by : a new influx of people, who. — 
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the north or from the Upper Nile. They were a highly artistie 
people, as the earliest works attributable to them—the Min 
Seulptures at Coptos—show better drawing than any work by 
the older inhabitants, and they rapidly advanced in art to the 
noble works of the Ist Dynasty. They also brought in the 
hieroglyphic system, which was developed along with their art. 
It seems probable that they came up from the Land of Punt, 
at the south of the Red Sea, and //ey may have been a brauch of 
the Puntc race in ils migrations from the Persian Gulf round by 
sea tothe Mediterranean. They rapidly subdued the various 
tribes which were in Egypt, and at least five different types of 
man are shown on the monuments of their earliest kings. Of 
these, there were two distinct lines, the kings of Upper and the 
kings of Lower Egypt.”” 

This people, then, were the ancestors of the Egvptians, and 
it will now be our endeavour to establish their identity with a 
civilised people of ancient times: - 

It has been suggested above that they probably formed a 
branch of the Punie race in its migration from the Persian 
Gulf round by sea to the Mediterfanean. Now, as we have 
seen in the two previous chapters, the Punie race was identical 
with the Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, who at first emigrated to the 
Malabar and Coromondal coasts of Southern India, and thence 
to the coasts of the Persian Gulf, One branch of the Panis 
settled down with the Cholas in Chaldea; while, another branch, 
very likely accompanied by the Páudyas who lived on the 
Malabar coast, must have proceeded probably directly from 
the shores of India to Egypt through the Red Sea. Those of ^ 
the Panis who preferred a maritime life to settling down as — 
peaceful agrieulturists, selected the sea-coast of Syria for 
establishing a separate and independent colony of their own, — 
and became the ancestors of the Phoenicians of history. The d^ 
very fact that the name of Kamit which the immigrants gave to. — — — 
Egypt, and the name of Hapé which they gave to the river 
Nile, can be traced to words of Sanskrit origin goes to strengthen 
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the view that the new-comers hailed from that part of India 
which was peopled by a race whose speech was Sanskrit, or who 
had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation. And this 
part of India could have been no other than the Malabar coast, 
peopled by the Pándyas, whieh was probably called the ‘ Land 
of the Pándyas," afterwards corrupted in Egypt into the 
* Land of Punt." It would be interesting to note here that 
among the earlier students of the subject of the origin of the 
Egyptians, “ Heeren was prominent in pointing out an alleged 
analogy between the form of skull of the Egyptian and that of 
the Indian races. He believed in the Indian origin of the 
Ezgvptians,"'" One of the most recent authorities, Professor 
Flinders Petrie ** inclines to the opinion that the Egyptians were 
of common origin with the Phcenicians, and that they came 
into the Nile region from the Land of Punt, across the Red 
Sea." That Heeren was right in his belief and Petrie in his 
conjecture will be clearly proved from an account of the 
culture and civilisation of the ancient Egyptians themselves, 
about which we shall write later on. But let us first see what 
descriptions the Egyptians gave of the Land of Punt. 

“ Under the name of Punt, the ancient inhabitants of Kamut 
understood a distant country, washed by the great sea, full 
of valleys and hills, rieh in ebony and other valuable woods, 
in ineense, balsam, precious metals and stones, rich also in 
animals, for there are camelopards, cheetas, panthers, dog-headed 
apes, and long-tailed monkeys; winged creatures with strange 
feathers flew up to the boughs of wonderful trees, especially. of 
the ineense-tree and cocoanut-palm. Such was the conceptio 





of the Egyptian. Ophir, doubtless the coast of the modern 
Somaliland which lies in view of Arabia, though divide, oa 
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latter country with the former. But the above description 
equally well applies to the Malabar coast of Southern India 
which is also “ a distant country, washed by the great sea, full 
of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable woods, ete.” 
The animals mentioned in the above extract are all natives of 
Southern India, excepting, perhaps, the eamelopard which is 
now a native of Africa. Southern India having been in ancient 
times joined with Africa, the eamelopard, or the giraffe, also 
might have been one of its fauna, though it subsequently 
became extinct; or the animal might have been the Saewhar 
or the Ne/ghavw which was -probably mistaken for or likened with 
the giraffe. The incense was probably derived from the sandal 
wood of the Malabar coast, which was so eagerly sought for in 
the ancient civilized world. We have seen that sandal, ebony, 
precious stones, apes, peacocks, ete., used to be brought from the 
Malabar coast to ancient Babylonia, and as there was an 
established commercial intercourse between Western Asia and 
India, itis most likely that ancient Egypt also drew her 
supplies from that country. ‘The Land of Punt, therefore, 
could not but be the Malabar Coast ‘of India, “ the land of the 
Pandyas.” With regard to Somaliland, there is no proof that 
it was inhabited by any civilized people in ancient times, from 
whieh they might have immigrated with their gods and 
culture. The weight of evidence, therefore, rather leans on the 
side of India than Somaliland. 

" Aceording to the old dim legend, the Land of Punt was 
the primeval dwelling of the gods. From Punt, the heavenly 
beings had, headed by Amen, Horus and Hathor, passed into 
the Nile Valley. The passage of the gods bad consecrated the 
coast-lands, which the water of the Red Sea washed as far as 
Punt, and whose very name Gods’ land (Ta-nater) recalls the 
legend. Amen is called Haq, that is ‘King of Punt,’ Hathor 
simply * Lady and Ruler of Punt,’ while Hor was spoken of as 
* the holy morning star’ which rises westward from the Land f 
Punt. To this same country belongs that idol Bes, the ancient 


figure of the deity in ue Land of Punt, who in frequent - iS 
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wanderings, obtained a footing, not only in Egypt, but in 
Arabia and other countries of Asia, as far as the Greek islands. 
The deformed figure of Bes, with its grinning visage, is none " 
other than the benevolent Dionysus (Baeehus) who pilgrimfa- 
ging through the world dispenses gentle manners, peace and — 
cheerfulness to the nations with a lavish hand." * — 
We will try to identify these gods with the gods of the 
Hindu Mythology later on. But it may be said here that Hor 
or Horus was a corruption of the Sanskrit word Suryas (the 
first s being corruptly pronounced as 7), and that this ‘god’ was * 
spoken of by the Egyptians as * the holy morning star which — 
é irses westward from the land of Punt." This land, therefore, - 
was the “the land of the rising Sun," so far as the Egyptians 
>. were concerned, and cannot certainly be identified with Somali. - 
land which was situated far off to the so»// of Egypt. The 
land of Punt was undoubtedly situated somewhere to the east 
* of Egypt, whieh also goes to confirm our supposition that the : 
“land was no other than the Malabar coast of India. The allega- * 
tion that ** the water of the Red Sea washed the coast-lands as 
far as Punt" ean be explained by the fact that the “ Erythriean 
Sem," formerly identified with the^modern Arabian Sea, was 
probably translated into the “ Red Sea” which name is now only 
confined to the sea of that denomination and is not applied to 
the Arabian Sea extending as far as the western coaste of India, 
This confusion has probably led the writer of the above extract 
to locate the Land of Punt to the south of the present Red Sea 
in Somaliland. 
In this connection, it would be interesting to mention the 











conclusion of Egyptologists that “the Egyptians of history " 
are probably a fusion of an indigenous white race of north-eastern - 
Africa and an intruding people ef Asiatic origin," M^ If these ae 





intruding people had originally come from ‘Somaliland, they ri 
i would undoubtedly have been put down as “ a people of African. | 
origin." ‘It may be argued that they "re Asiatie pe 1 
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E d I Ibid, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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who came to Egypt from some part of Asia through Somali- 
land. But this would not help to identify the latter country 
with the Land of Punt which was traditionally and undoubtedly 
the"original home of the Asiatic intruders. We have already 
said that Heeren clearly believed in the Indian origin of the 


~ Egyptians, and Petrie thinks that they were a branch of the 


Pheenicians, or the Punie race, or the Punites who came to Egypt 
through the Red Sea. This leads us to infer that the Land of. 
Punt was the Malabar coast of Southern India. - 

It is said that it was under Pharaoh Sankh-ka-Ra that “ the 
first Ophir-voyage to Punt and Ophir was aecomplished."'! ^ 
With regard to the identity of the land of Ophir, another 
writer says: “ Ophir was the general name for the rich countries 
of the south, lying on the African, Arabian and Indian coasts, 
as far as at that time known. From there the Phoenicians had 
already obtained vast treasures by caravans; but they now 
opened a maritime communication with them, in order to lighten 
the expense of transport, and to procure their merchandise at 
best hand. The name of Ophir was common even in the time 
of Moses, and was then applied to those southern countries only 
known by common report. "It was therefore now spoken of “as 
a well-known name and country, and it may be fairly presumed 
that when the Pheenicians entered upon this new line of trade, 
they only took possession of a previously well-established systeint, 
since it was a regular, settled navigation, and not a voyage of 
discovery. From its taking three years to perform, it would 
appear to have been directed to a distant region ; but if we 
consider the half-yearly monsoons, and that the vessels visited 
the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of India, 
and also that the expression * in the third year,’ may admit of an- 
interpretation that would much abridge the total duration, the 
distance will not appear so great. The commodities which they 
imported were ivory, precious stones, ebony.and gold, to which 
may be added apes and peacocks ; all satisfactorily proving that. 
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they visited the countries just mentioned, especially Ethiopia, 
and probably India.’"! ? 

I need hardly say that there could be no jrobaói//fy in the 
case of India, but @bso/ute certainty; for it was from the shores 
of India that the Panis, the ancestors of the Phoenicians, had 
originally emigrated to the coast of the Persian Gulf, and thenee 
to Syria. The route of navigation to India was perfectly known 
to them, as it was they who had established it. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose that they “only took possession of a pre- 
Be that as it may, there ean 
be no question that the term Ophir included India also among the 
Southern countries, and that the Land of Punt was especially 
the name of India, or more correctly speaking, of the Malabar 
coast which was the land of the Pándvas, From all these 
considerations, and particularly from the opinions of Heeren and 
Petrie, my surmise is that a branch of the Pándyas, headed or 
led by the Panis, immigrated to Egy 'pt and settled there. "This 
surmise will be immensely strengthened by a striking similarity 
of social and religious eustoms prevailing among the Egyptians 
and the Indians, about which I will now write. 


viously well-established svstem. 


The Egyptian religion, like the Rig-Vedic religion, was based 
upon natural phenomena and manifestations. Their gods were 
mostly Solar deities, and the name of their Sun-god was Horus, 
which, as we have already pointed out, was a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Swryas (Gk. Sirius). The name of another god 
was Osiris and that of his consort Isis, which are identified by 
some with the Sanskrit words /¢rara and Jey. But I have 
reason to suppose that the Egyptian word Osiris is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word d-suryas, which literally means ‘the Sun 


devoid of his solar character ' (the wof-Sun), or as the Egyptians 
described the deity, “the San of the night,” when he loses his. 


lustre, and becomes, to all intents and purposes, quite dead. 


| The Rig-Veda has described the Sun of the night as **the 
sleeping sun” (Rig X. 86. 21), the idea being the same as the . 


^^ Ibid, Vol, LI, p. 833. 
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Egyptian idea, as sleep, in the words of the greatest English 


"1 


poet, is '' every day's death. Isis, the consort of Osiris, is no 
other than the Vedie Ushas (Gk. Eos). In the Rig-Veda oceur 
many verses in which ls4as has been described as the consort of 
the Sun who eagerly covets and follows her, “as a bull follows 
a cow." There was another Egyptian god whose name was 
Amen or Imu. This god, however, was not a visible one like 
Horus, but a deity quite imperceptible and inconceivable. This 
god was also called Aw, and he “was the greatest god of all, 
‘the king of gods.’ Amen was sometimes identified with Ka, 
and the tendency was towards the recognition of a most import- 
ant central God who, toa certain extent, ruled over and con- 
trolled the hierarchy of the lesser deities.”'* Ra was “the 
unereated, the autocrat of the heavens. Horus, the Sun-god, 
who fought each day in the interest of mankind against the 
malignant demon Set or Sutekh, and who was overcome each 
night only to revive again, and renew the combat with each 
succeeding morning, was a god of great and widely recognised 
power. Yet it appears that he was vot quite identified, as has 
sometimes been supposed, with the Supreme God Ra, To the 
latter attached a certain intangibility, a certain vagueness incon- 
sistent with the obvious visual reality of the Sun-god or with 
the being of any other god whose qualities could be explicitly 
defined. In the very nature of the case, the conception of Ra 
was vague. He presented the last analysis of thought from 
whieh the mind recoils dazed, and acknowledging itself 
baffled.””! * 

The Ra, therefore resembled the Vedic Brahma, “the one 
without a second,” who transcends the three ganas, or the vehicles 
ef manifestation as the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, 
whose very nature is Supreme Bliss or Beatitude (duandam) 
and from whom *' words, with the mind, not reaching, recoil 
baffled.”!* This Vedie conception of the Supreme Being per- 





feetly agrees with the Egyptian conception of Ra. Some one 


** [bid, Vol. I, p. 220. i* Jbíd, Vol. I, p. 221. 
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asked ‘* Had the Egyptians any idea of one God * In other words, 

is their religion a complex structure raised upon monotheistic 

foundation *" The Egyptian religious writings are held by 

* M. De Rouge to give an affirmative answer to this question. 
“They speak of one Supreme Being, Self-existent, Self-pro- ... 
ducing, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, called the double " 
god or double-being, as the parent of a second manifestation. 
From the idea of a Supreme Deity, at once father and mother,” 84 
producing a seeond form, probably originated a first triad; = © | 
like the triads of father, mother and son, frequent in gyptian SEAT 
Mythology.” ?? The double-god was undoubtedly the Ninos | A 
guna Brahma and the Saguna Brahma of the Aryans. Hara or 5" uw 
Siva, in later Hindu "Mythology, represented the Nirguna “~~ 
Brahma, the Unmanifested Being, and Xhe Egyptian Ra was S d 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit word Hara, the Aa (w) _ Y. 
having been silent in Egyptian pronunciation, .Amen or Ima — * — 
who was identified with Ra was probably a eorraption of the — 

Sanskrit mystie word Anm, the emblem of the three gunas or * 
manifestations of Brahma (Taitt. eUpay I. 8), the gradu res 
eadenee of the last syllable signifying the merging of- — 
Manifested or Finite (vyakfa) into the Unmanifested | 
Infinite (a-vyo£/a), whose name in the later Hindu — 
was Hara, corresponding to the Egyptian Ra. 

In the Rig-Veda we find the description of a eonstant fig 
going on between the Power of - Light, and the Power of Da 
ness, the latter overcoming the former in the night, and being 
overcome again by its adversary in the day.. Indra or Suryas | 
represents the Power of Light, and  Vritra, the Power" of — 
Darkness. The latter is a malevolent power, working mischief - 

in the world, yet bearing in the Rig-Veda the title of Deva or me 2 
bright. (Rig. I. 32.12). This, at first sight, leadstosome ^, 
I confusion in our mind about his identity. We have identified - : 
* this Deva in his form of a cloud as the Lightning. But when 
there is r no eloud but simple darkness, we feel some diffioulty - "e 
A an. identifying bim. The  Qatapatha | — however ne 
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helps to remove this diffieulty, when it says: “ The Sun that 
gives us heat and light is Indra, and the Moon is Frifra. The 
Sun is like the Moon’s natural and eternal enemy" 
(I. 5. 3.18). Ushas or the Dawn has been described in the 
Rig-Veda as the wife of the Sun (probably, the Sun of the 
night), but sometimes also as his mother (undoubtedly, the 
mother of the morning Sun, the Awmdédra or the son, who 
appeared to have been produced by her). Natta or Night has 
been described in the Rig-Veda as the wife of the Moon, and 
Ushas and Nakta (.he Dawn and the Night) as twin sisters, 
nay, the one and the same deity with different aspects.?* If 
we remember these principal figures of the Vedie Mythology, 
we shall be able. to understand clearly its resemblance with 
the Egyptian Mythology. 

^ Osiris, as we have said, was identified by the Egyptians 
with “the Sun. of the night.” ** He has a life-long econfliet 
with a malevolent power, his brother or son, Seth, who is not 
wholly evil...'The opposition of Osiris and Seth is a perpetual 


— eonfliet. Osiris is vanquished. He is eut in pieces, and sub- 
- merged in the water. Watched by bis sisters, Isis, his consort, 


‘and Nephthys, the consort of Seth, he revives. Horus, his son, 
avehges him...and destroys the power of Seth, but does not 
annihilate him. The myth is a picture of the daily life of the 
Sun, combating Darkness, yet at last succumbing to it, to 
appear again in renewed splendour, as the young Horus, a 
solar god, triumphs over Seth. It isalso a pieture of human 
life, its perpetual conflict, and final seeming destruction, to be 
restored in the youth of a brighter existence. In this view, 
suffering is not wholly evil, but has its beneficent aspect in the 
accomplishment of final good...We may regard Osiris as the 
Sun of the night, and so the proteetor of those who pass away 
into the realm of Shades. "?? 

Nephthys or Night in the above extraet is the same as the 
Vedic Nakita. Isis, as we have already said, is the same as 


7: Rig. 1. 123, T and 9; Rig. 1. 124. 8. 
--**. Ency. Brit., Vol. VII, p. 716 (Ninth Edition). 
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the Sanskrit Ushas or Greek Fos. Seth is identical with the 
Sanskrit word Qveta, meaning while, the colour of the Moon. 
Horus (Suryas) is the son of Osiris (A-suryas), the dead Sun 
of the night, who is born again in him. The following gods are 
identified with Osiris in the 'Theban system : (1) Seb (Vedic 
Savitri who isalso the Sun of the night, and the Pauranie Cira), 
his consort being*Nut (Sanskrit, Vak/a or Night), the sister 
of Isis, or Isis herself in another form—the Pauranie ÁAd// or 
Kdlard!ri) ; (2) Hesiri or Osiris, his consort being Hes or Isis 
(Vedic Ushas, Pauranie Uma) ;(3) Har (Pauranie Hara), his 
consort being Hat-har (Sanskrit, Hofre or Sévitri). Isis is 
also identified with Pakht (Sanskrit, Prafriti), and Sekhet 
(Sanskrit, Cakt1) and is called ‘‘ the ancient,” as she is 
ealled in the Rig-Veda, in as much as there was nothing but 
darkness in the beginning, out of which evolved Light and 
the Shining Ones. Hence she was called by the Egyptian 
word Mut (Sanskrit Md, mother), t.c., the mother of the 
Gods. Amen or Amu (eorrupted from Sanskrit Aum, the 
mystic word representing the Three Principles of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction) was called by the Egyptians 
“ Lord of Punt, " as Hathor or Sévitri, the root-mantra on 
which the structure of the Vedie or Hindu Religion is based, 
was called the “ Lady and Ruler of Punt." This probably 
meant that the religious cult of the Egyptiaus originally 
belonged to, and came from Punt. The God Bes was un- 
doubtedly the Vedie Vishnu, the Protector of the world, who, 
according to the Egyptians, dispensed “‘ gentle manners, peace 
and cheerfulness to the nations with lavish hands.” This 
god afterwards came to be identified with Bacchus, and his 
worship degenerated into orgies, at which the lowest human 
passions were given a free indulgenee. These orgies appear 
to be the result of a misinterpretation of the esoteric meani 

attached to the autumnal and spring festivals (the Rdsa id 





oh the Dota) held in India to celebrate the union of. — 





— (Inearnation. of Vishnu) with his devout worshippers, the: 
— But the Bacchanial festival was of a later. at 
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than the worship of Bes in. ancient Egypt and was probably 
introduced into Western | Asia from India long after the 
Pándyas had immigrated to Egypt. 


From the above account of the Egyptian gods, and subse- 
quent account to be given in its proper place, it would appear 
that the immigration of the Indians (the aryanised Pdndyas) 
to Egypt must have taken place at a period of transition from 
the Vedic to the Pauranie faith in India, in as much as we find 
not only some of the Vedie gods and Vedic sacrifices (notably 
the bull-sacrifice) in Egypt, but also some of the gods and 
goddesses of purely Pauranie Mythology, who were undoubtedly 
the later developments of Vedie deities and the myths attached 
to them. This striking resemblance between the theogonies 
and mythologies of the ancient Egyptians and the Indo-Aryans 
would alone prove the Egyptians to be of Indian origin, even 
if we exclude from our consideration the similarity of skulls of 
the Indian and Egyptian races, discovered by Heeren. We 
shall find that in social, religious and political institutions also, 
the Egyptians pre-eminently resembled the Indians. 

With the Egyptians, as with the ancient Aryans, “ the king 
was the representative of the deity, and his royal authority was 
directly derived from the gods. He was the head of the 
religion and of the state; he was the judge and law-giver; and 
he commanded the army and led it to war. It was his right 
and his office to preside over the sacrifices, and pour out libations 
to the gods, and whenever he was present, he had the privilege 
of = the — high priest.” ?? 


— — —— — —— — — — — — 


*s Hist. Hist. of the World, Vol. I, p. 100. 

Cf. Chap. VII of the Manu Samhita : 

“The Lord created the king for the protection of al] mankind, from the 
essences drawn from Indra, Vayu (Wind), Yama (Lord of Death), the Sun, 
the Moon, Varuga and Kuvera (Lord of wealth), The king is a gteat deity 
in the shape of man, The king is the Wielder of the Sceptre, the Leader, and 


-the Governor, and is the representative of Dharma, and the four Acramas. 


He should perform the sacrifices end make various pes (verses 3, 4, 8. 17, 


79, etc.) 
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As with the Indo-Aryans, so with the Egyptians, “the 
sceptre was hereditary ; but in the event of a direct heir failing, 
the claims for succession were determined by - proximity . of 
parentage, or by right of marriage. The king was always either 
of the priestly or military class, and the prinee also belonged to 
one of them." ** In Rig-Vedie society, we have noticed 
Aüshis or priests, like Vasistha and Vicvámitra, wielding great 
influeuce over the kings, if not actually wielding the sceptres. 
We have also instances of warrior-priests not only in Vedie 
times but also in the later ages. In the Mabábhárata, Bráhmans 
like Drona, Kripa, and Acvatthámá, were renowned warriors, 
and in an earlier age Vargava, the son of the sage Vrigu, 
extirpated the Kshatriyas twenty times and one. This shows 
that iu ancient Aryan society, the occupations of priests and 
warriors were interchangeable. Vi¢vamitra, who had originally 
belonged to the warrior class, became afterwards a famous 
Rishi, and Vedie priest. A similar condition prevailed in ancient 
Egyptian society: ‘The army or the priesthood were the two 
professions followed by all men of rank......... The law too was 
in the hands of the priests, so that there were also two pro- 
fessions. Most of the kings, as might be expected, wére of 
the military class, and during the glorious days of Egyptian 
history, the younger princes generally adopted the same  profes- 
sion. Many held offices also in the royal household, some of 
the most memorable of which were fan-bearers on the right of 
their father, royal seribes, superintendents of granaries or of the 


land and treasures of the king ; and they were generals of the 


cavalry, archers and other corps, or admirals of the fleet." 25 
In ancient India, the Brahmans or priests not only framed 


the laws, but interpreted and administered them as judges. 


They were also selected as ministers on account of their learning 
and experience. As regards the office of fan-bearers held by - 


the Princes in ancient Egypt, it is to be noted that a similar 


$e Ibid, Vol. X, p. 199. 
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' | custom prevailed in ancient India also. In Valmiki's Rdmdyana * 
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(Book VI, Chap. 130), we find a pieture of the Princes Bharata 
and Lakshmana acting as fan-bearers to King Rama, and Prince 
Satrughna holding the royal umbrella over the king’s head. 
As regards the high military offices, they were held by the 
royal Princes in India, as in Egypt. 
“The Egyptians,’ says a writer, “are said to have been 
divided into castes, similar fo these of India; but though a 
marked line of distinction was maintained between the different 
ranks of society, they appear rather to have been classes than 
castes, and a man did not necessarily follow the precise pro- 
fession of his father. Sons, it is trae, usually adopted the 
same profession or trade as the parent, and the rank of each 
depended on his oceupation ; but the children of a priest 
frequently chose the army for their profession, and those of a 
military man could belong to the priest-hood."**5 It would 
thus appear that the Egyptian caste-system like that of the 
v Aryans in Vedie times was elastic, and not erystallized as it ^ 
, afterwards became in India. 

Says the same writer: “ The priests and military men 
held the highest position in the ‘country after the family 
of the king, and from them were chosen his ministers and con- 
fidential advisers ‘the wise counsellors of Pharaoh,’ and all 
the principal officers of the state.’”’*’ 

“The priests consisted of various grades—There were the 
king’s own priests. They acknowledged him (the king) as the 
4 head of the religion, and the state; nor were they above the — 

law ; no one of them, not even the king himeelf, could govern 
— to his own arbitrary will."?* 
‘The king, in ancient India also, was never absolute nor auto- 
. cratic. He was guided by three councils, e/7., (7) the council - 
M of Ritviks or Priests, (//) the council of Mantrés or Ministers, - 
and (it) the council of Amdtyas, or Executive officers, — * 
in charge of a department, whose number varied from 8 to 33 ; 
ees 
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and the king had to accept the deeision of the majority of his 
eouncillors.* ^ Manu bas distinetly said that the king who 
governs according to his arbitrary will and not harmoniously 
with the constitution, and is actuated by low selfish desires is" 
killed by the constitution  itself.*^ This constitution was 
impersonated in the Yanda or sceptre, which the king himself 
wielded. 

As in India, $o in Egypt, ' next in rank to the priests, were 
the military."'? ! 

. The mode of warfare among the Egyptians * was not like = 
that of nations in their infanev, or in a state of barbarism ; 
and it is evident, from the number of prisoners, that they spared 
the prostrate who asked for quarter. Those who sued for merey 
and laid down their arms were spared and sent bound from 
the field." ?* 

This seems to be a faint echo, or imitation of the custom 

that prevailed in Ancient India. Says Manu: *''* The warrior " 
shall not kill his adversary with any weapon concealed in a 
wooden sheath (which the latter never suspects to be a deadly 
weapon), with 4ar»i, or weapon tipped with poison, or made 
red-hot by fire. Nor shall he kill an enemy who is on foot, who 
is a hermaphrodite, who joins his hands in supplications of 
merey, whose hair has been dishevelled, who is resting and says 
‘I am thine,’ t.e, surrenders himself ; nor an adversary who is 
asleep, has doffed his mail-coat, is semi-naked (as in sleep or 
while resting), is unarmed, non-combatant, and is either a - ~ 
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(in consequence of the death of a comrade or near relative 
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this is the Dharma (eanon) followed by all right-minded 
men." 9? 

This was what the ancient Aryans understood by ‘ honest 
‘and clean fighting.” Whether this high standard of the mode 
of warfare is maintained even by the present civilized nations 
of Europe, who always boast of the high state of their civilisa- 
tion, I leave my readers to judge. 

I will now mention some cf the customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, which will be found to bear a close resemblance to 
those of the ancient Aryans. Says Herodotus : ** Those Egyp- 
tians who live in the eultivated parts of the country are of all 
whom I have seen the most ingenious, being attentive to the 
improvement of memory beyond the rest of mankind.** To give 
some idea of the mode of life : for three days suecessively every 
month, they use purges, vomits, elysters ; this they do out of 
attention to their health, being persuaded that the diseases of 
the body are oceasioned by the different elements received as 
food." *^ 

Herodotus writes upon another eustom of the Egyptians, 
which is essentially Aryan. Says He : “The Egyptians surpass 
all the Greeks, the Lacedcemonians excepted, in the reverence 
whieh they pay to age: if a youug person meets his senior, he 
instantly turns aside to make way for him ; if a senior enters an 
apartment, the youth always rise from their seats; this ceremony 
is observed by no other of the Greeks. When the Egyptians 
meet, they do not speak, but make a profound reverence bowing 
with the hand down to the knee." *" I need not take the 
trouble ‘of quoting Manu ?* to prove the existence of this 


ns — Chap. VIT, 90-83. 

** The cultivation of memory among the Aryans was most remarkable. 
As writing whs not in vogue, they committed to memory the four Vedas and 
the Smritis, the latter so called, because they were remembered. 

s* Hist, Hist, of the World, Vol. T, p. 212. In the Hindu Medical works, 
purging and vomiting have been recognized as means for eliminating all , 
undigested and indigestible elements of food taken, in order to ensure the 
preservation of health. ! 

se [pbid, Vol. I, p. 213. ! ^ Moin, Chap. I], 119-121. 
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custom in ancient India, as it is still observable among the 
descendants of the Aryans. “The life-currents of a young 
man," says Manu,“ tend to flow out of his body when an elder 
comes, and attain only their normal condition when he stands 
up to aceost and receive him." 

: Herodotus further says: “Of the Egyptians it is further 
memorable that they first imagined what month or day was 
to be consecrated to each deity ; they also from observing the 
days of nativity, » venture to predict the particular cireumstances 
of a man's life and death."** A 

I need not point out that the custom was similar among 
the ancient Aryans also. Each month was consecrated to the 
worship of a particular deity, The months also were named 
after the movements and ascendancy of certain constellations 
of stars in the heavens, The particular circumstances of a man’s 
life and death were also predicted by the ancient Hindus from 
the peculiar situation of the stars and planets at the time of his - 
nativity. The science of astrology was highly developed among 
the Aryans. The Vrigu Samhita claims to predict not only the 
events of man’s present existence, but also to read the events 3 
of his past and future incarnations. : 

“ The Egyptians,” says Herodotus, “ express aversion to the 
customs of Greece, and to say the truth, to those of all other 

mations,"5? In this they essentially resembled the ancient 























^. Aryans, with whom all was JM/ecAchha that was not Aryan. 

b This term, as we have seen, was applied even to those of their * 
own race, who did not conform to their manners and See, Ser 

and way of thinking. * Y 

* In the treatment of women, they seem to have — very. 

far ad vaneed, beyond other wealthy communities of the same era, p. 
1 (o having usages very similar to those of modern Europe, and | such d 
was the respect shown to women that precedence was given nto a 
dd over. men, and the wives and daughters « of kings suecee : 2: 
e throne like the male branches of the Royal family. A Ps c: 
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was the privilege rescinded even though it had more than once 
entailed on them the troubles of a contested succession, foreign 
kings often having claimed a right to the throne, through marri- 
age with an Egyptian prineess,...........]t was a right acknow- 
ledged by law, both in private and publie life," *? 

It should be stated here that women in Ancient India were 
also held in high esteem, and enjoyed equal freedom with men 
in many important matters. For instance, ladies with a reli- 
gious turn of mind composed hymns in praise of the Devas, and 
the most distinguished among them were classed with the 
Rishis, t.e., the seers or sages. They could also take part with 
men in the discussion of abstruse philosophical questions, make 
their own choice of husbands or lead a life of celibacy, just as 
they pleased. They also took up arms, and assisted their hus- 
bands in the defence of their hearths and homes, when any need 
arose. They were the real help-mates and soul-mates of their 
husbands, shared all their rights and privileges, helped them 
in the performance of their religious ceremonies, and were the 
real rulers of their household. The daughter had the same 
right as the son, and in the absence bf any male issue of her 
parents, succeeded to their estates as a matter of right. The 
widow also, if childless, inherited her husband's property, and 
could adopt a son fo perpetuate the line of her husband's 
family. It is true that we do not find the mention of any lady- 
ruler in ancient Sanskrit Literature; but if the claims of 
ladies to sit on the throne were passed over in favour of the 
next male heir, it was done more for the sake of expediency than 
anything else. ; 

Like the Aryans, the Egyptians also had “an abiding faith 
in the immortality of the soul.” They also resembled the 
Aryans in the observance of many customs. Herodotus says: 
“The Egyptian who at other times have their heads closely 
shorn suffer the hair to grow " on the oceasions of sorrow and 
bereavements—a custom which the Hindus observe even to this 
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*9 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 217. 
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day. ‘ One of their customs," says Herodotus, ‘ is to drink ont 
of brazen goblets, which it is the universal practice among them 
to cleanse every day. They are so regardful of neatness that 
they wear only linen, and that always newly washed. Their 
priests every third day shave every part of their bodies to pre- 
vent vermin or any species of impurity from adhering to those 
who are engaged in the service of the gods. The priests wash 
themselves in coll water twice in the course of the day, and as 
often in the night."*' Those who are acquainted with Hindu 
customs will notice their striking resemblance with these Egyp- : 
tian customs. Brazen utensils, like gold and silver ones, are 
regarded by the Hindus to be pure, aud any contamination 1s 
easily removed by washing them simply. 

The Egyptians, like the ancient Aryans, performed the  bull- 
sacrifice. If the Egyptians went from India, about which how- 
ever there seems to be no doubt, they must have done so at a 
time when bull-sacrifice was in vogue in the country. Bull- 
sacrifice was discontinued in India in post- Ville times, when : 
the ram, the goat and the buffalo took the place of the ox. 
This shows that the Indians must have emigrated to Egypt 
several thousand years ago, and-the immigrants took the custom 
with them, which remained intact in Egypt down to a late: 
age, and was probably imitated and adopted by the > tie 
race, afterwards. 

I will give here a brief account of the bull-saerifice, whiehg 
in the seleetion of the animal, the cutting up of the different 
f parts of the vietim, and con ng them to the fire with liba- 
ar tions, and the uttering of mantras (which Herodotus wrongly. 
Ae understood to be impreeation) over the severed head, resembled. 
= the Aryan ritual, with this difference that instead of pouring. i. 
| — libations of wine, the Aryans poured libations of ghrita. er; vi y 

— butter into the Fire. Bays Herodotus: * They (1 
gy zyptians) — as « sacred to Epaphus, which — —— — 
thus earefully | 
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led the animal destined and marked for the purpose to the altar, 
they kindle a fire, a libation of wine is poured upon the altar; 
the god is solemnly invoked, and the vietim then is killed ; 
they afterwards eut off his head, and take the skin from the 
carcass ; upon the head, they heap many imprecatious.” *? 

The intestines of the vietim were then taken off, leaving the fat 
and pauuch. ‘* They afterwards eut off the legs, the shoulders, 
the neck, and the extremities of the loin; the rest of the body 
is stuffed with tine bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, and 
various aromatics ; after this process, they burn it, pouring 
upon the flame a large quantity of oil. Whilst the victim is 
burning, the spectators flagellate themselves, having fasted 
before the ceremony; the whole is completed by their feasting 
on the residue of the saerifice."*? The different parts of the 
careass of a victim, whether a bull or a horse, used similarly to 
be thrown into the fire with libations of g/rrta, with whieh 
$45 cakes, barley samum seeds, ete., were mixed, in ancient 

: India. * TUR éxidenice: however, in the Rig-veda that the 
horse-flesh used to be cooked and the meat partaken of by the 





worshippers with great relish, (Rag.*I, 162. 11-13.) 

Herodotus further says: ‘All the Egyptians § saerifice 
bulls without blemish, and calves; the females are sacred to 
lois; “He may not be used for this purpose. The divinity is. — 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the Greeks paint 
Io, with horns npon her head; for this reason, the Egyptians 
venerate cows far beyond all other cattle." The ox (Apis). 
was sacred to Osiris, whose ey ee to the Egyptians, 
passed into the animal. Similarly they probably believed that 
the soul of Isis also passed into the cow, which accordingly was 
identified with the goddess herself. But if this was merely 
the reason for not sacrificing the cow, it would have held | 
equally good with the ox also. As a matter of fact, however, ^ 
—— —— ——— 
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the ox only used to be sacrificed but not the cow, the reason 
probably having been originally economical, rather than religious. 
While only a few oxen were sufficient for breeding purposes, 
the loss of cows by indiseriminate saerifice or slaughter would 
have made cattle gradually extinct. Hence only the male 
animals were selected for sacrifice. The ancient Aryans, 
however, sometimes sacrificed barren and old cows, from which 
no multiplication of the breed was expected. It should be 
noted here that, like the Hindus, the Egyptians also venerated 
the cow as a sacred animal. - 
The aloofness in which the Egyptians, like the ancient 
Hindus, kept themselves from foreigners will be best illustrated | 
by the following quetations:—'* Neither will any man or woman 
among them (the Egyptians) kiss a Grecian, or use a knife or 
spit or any domestie utensil belonging to a Greek, nor will 
they eat even the flesh of such beast as by their law are pure, if 
it has been cut with a Grecian knife." (Herodotus.) E 
It seems that some Egyptians preferred th. e sacrifice of a 
particular animal to that of another. “Those who worship in 
the temple of the Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of 
Thebes, abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats." / 
Like the Hindus, the Ezyptians looked upon the hoz as, en | 
unclean animal, and “ if they casually touch one, they ——— 
ly plunge themselves, clothes and all, into the water.” 





(Herodotus.) ‘The hatred that the Semites felt for the hog was ^ 
— probably imbibed by them from the ancient Egyptians. Lu 
— Diodorus says that the Evyptians “adored and worshipped” | 
7 y^ some animals “even above measure when they are dead, as well. 
sas when they are living,” and this eustom struck him as “ most. 
|. strange and unaceountable," and worthy of enquiry. * These: 


















creatures are kept and fed in consecrated ground inclos'd, an 
many | it Men provide food for them at great cost and charge 3.” ^ 
Ad is generally | believed that the teachings. of the Buddha $5 
in India, which w were aloud protest. against the custom of animal. 2 


sacrifice, - had m meh to. do with. the creation of —* ulsi on o ) E on 
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towards all living creatures; and that the reaction of the 

popular mind was so great that not only were animals protected 

from torture and slaugwhter, but large hospitals were established 

For the treatment of their diseases, and refuges maintained for 

their protection in old age and in sizkaess. The fact, however, 

is overlooked that the advent of a great Teacher becomes impos- 

sible unless the ground ts previously well prepared for him, 

The Buddha would not hav. been able to saccessfully ineuleate 

the teachings of good will and kindness to all animals, unless 
the sentiment already existed in the popular mind. The very fact 
that the cow, the bull, and some other animals and birds were 
regarded as sacred by the Aryans from Vedie times pointed to 
the existence of kindly sentiments in their mind towards those 
creatures; and though the prevalence of the custom of animal 
sacrifice seemed, at first sight, to give the lie direct to the real 
existence of these sentiments, it should be borne in mind that 
animal-sacritice had the sanction of Kelizionu from hoary times, 
which it was impossible for ordinary weak minds to disregard. 
Who ean say that the religious sanction itself was not a make- 
shift to eurb a desire for slaughterjng animals for daily food, 
and to restriet it only to special occasions of religious celebra- 
tions, which are geverally attended with a series of intricate 
and difficult eeremonies* It has been mentioned in the Catapa- 
tha Bráhmana that the Sacrifice, or Ja as it is called, was 
at first in the cow or bull, from which it went into the horse, 
and from the horse it went into the goat, and from the goat 
it went into the earth, where it found a place in the grains 
produeed by the earth. This aneedote shows the different 
stages through which Saerifice had to pass aecording to the 
different stages of the mental developments of the people who 
practised it, till animal-saerifiee was abandoned or sought to be 
abandoned, and its place was taken up by grains, fruits and flowers 
dedicated as offerings to the Deity. This undoubtedly points to a 
remarkable development of moral and spiritual sentiments, which 
was carried still higher when it was enjoined that purely mental 
worship of the Deity by the contemplation of all His divine 

34 
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attributes was the best of all forms of worship. If we keep this 
fact in our mind, the existenee of kindly sentiments towards 
animals simultaneously with the existence of the cruel custom 
of animal-sacrifice would not at all seem incongruous in certain 
stages of the development of the human mind. And so both, 
—the sentiment and the custom—existed side by side, as we see In 
the case of the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans, The 
custom, however, was sought to be eradicated in India in the time 
of the Buddha who was successful in his noble efforts in a large 
measure. We need not, therefore, be at all surprised that long ™ 
long before the Buddha was born, a kindly sentiment towards 
animals had developed both in ancient India and Egypt to the 
extent of worshipping and adoring certain dumb creatures of God 
and keeping and feeding them in “ consecrated grounds," enclosed 
for the purpose. So far, we have noticed such a close resemblance 
between the ancient heyvptians and the ancient Aryans in their 
theogony, religious practices, social customs, and political insti- » 
tutions as to lead us to the irresistible conclusion that they were 
one people in some remote age aud lived in one and the same coun- 
try. That this country was not Egypt would appear from the 
fact that theEgyptians were not autochthonous in Egypt ; butas 
they are satd to have come from the Land of Punt, from which 
the Sun rises and proceeds on his j Journey westward, their original 
home must have been in India on the Malabar Coast, which is 
situated towards the east of Exypt. We will notice below some 
other striking resemblances between the Egyptians and the * 





aucient Aryans. F 
| o0 We have Maid that the hol which was sacred to Osiris, (Qiva 2 
— or Seé) and into which the soul of Osiris entered, was looked Ix 





—— upon as Osiris himself, and the cow which was sacred to Isis, and 2 
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the Youd of th» Hindus, the stone symbols of which aré still to 
be found in every Sivaite temple of India. 
It is customary both with European and Indian scholars to 
> father the inauguration of these symbols on the Dravidians, and 
to trace their source to non-Aryan ageney, But I have come 
across the word "Cicnadevah" in the Riz-Veda (VII. 21. 5), which 
referred to those Aryan tribes who worshipped the symbol of 
the male organ of generation, Of course, these Aryan tribes were 
hated by the Vedic Aryans for their mode of worship, and elas- 
3 sed with the Rákshasas or demons. But the fact stands out as 
incontrovertible that the worship of the Lingam existed in. Rig- 
Vedic times tn Sapta-Sindhu. It. is very likely that this wor- 
ship was carried by "m oc to Southern India where it, was 
freely adopted by those who came in contact with them. The 
adoration of the generative organs as symbols of the creative 
powers of Nature is known by the name of Phallie worship. This 
A worship is still widely prevalent in modern India ; but it was also 
- prevalent in ancient Egypt, and in fact in the whole ancient 
world. Richard Gough, in his Comparative lF iem vf the Ancient 
Monuments «f' India (London 1785), said : “ Those who have 
penetrated into the abstruseness of Indian Mythology find that | 
in these temples was practised a worship similar to that praetised * 
by all the several nations of the world, in their earliest as well as 
their most enlightened periods. It was paid to the Phallus by 
» the Asiaties*® ; to Priapus by the Egyptians, Greeks and 
- Romans; to Baal-Peor by the Canaanites and idolatrous Jews. > 


* | x 











** Phallus is the same as the Sanskrit gh. 

Some eighty years ago a writter in the Edinburgh Review | ^ pointed — : 

out certain points of comparison between the Osiris in Egypt, and Bacchus in 

e Greece under the emblem of Phallus. Ic is under the same emblem that he 
ÉL ig still venerated in Hindoostan, and Phallus ia one of the names dn the 
hy 








Dictionary of Amara Singha. ‘Tho bull was sacred to him in d : 
Plutarch asaures us that several nations of Greece depict Bacchus | — 
bulla head, and that when he is invoked by the women of Elis, — 
him to hasten: io: un relief on the Ifect of "^ bull In India, heis 
ten seen. 2. hence ono e of his his snored names, Vris | 
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The figure is seen on the fascia whieh rans round the cirens of 
Nismes and over the Cathedral of Toulouse and several churches 
of Bordeaux, M.d’ Anearville has written two large quarto 
volumes to prove phallic worship to be the most ancient idea of 


the deity." 


* Originally " says the author of Phad/ism *° ** Phalhe wor- 
ship had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mys- 
terious union between the male and the female, which through- 
out nature seems to be the sole condition of the continuation of 
the existence of animated beings. There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that licentiousness invented the rites ineidental to 
the worship of Pan, Priapus, Bacehus and Venus, whatever may 

have been made of them afterwards. ‘ It is impossible to believe,’ 
said Voltaize, * that depravity of manners would ever have led 
among any people to the establishment of religious ceremonies, 
though our ideas of propriety may lead us to suppose that ceremo- 
nies which appear to us so infamous could only be invented by 
licentiousness. It is probable that the first thought was to 
honour the deity in the symbol of life, and that the custom was 
introduced in times of simplicity. d, 


Though the Phallie worship was widely prevalent in the an- 
cient world, there is a striking resemblance between the two 
forms of worship as prevailed in ancient Egypt and India. Osiris 
and Isis are identical with iva and Qakti(d-surya and (shas). In 






both the countries, the bull was sacred to Osiris or (iva and the 

~ cow to Isis or Ushas or Uma. “ A circumstance occurred some 
| years ago, Which illustrat e^ remarkable manner the similarity 
‘ of Pagan systems which ve been alluding to, and as it is 
^ too well authenticated to admit of doubt, it is of particular value. 












It was this:—During the expedition into Egypt against 
French, the Indian soldiers, who had been taken there "i 
Red Sea and Suez to assist in the work, recognized n 
Zw ‘mythological forms, especially the bi and. some. stone 
e serpente, as similar to iro d bad | in their own ne —— 
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at once made this known to their officers, affirming that the 
people who formerly inhabited Egypt must bave been Hindoos ; 
and when they saw the temple of Hadja Silsili in a state of decay, 
they were filled with indignation that the natives should have 
allowed it to fall into such a condition, as they conceived it to 
be temple of their own god Viva. "4% "This ineident, though 
simple, strongly corroborates our view about the identity of 
Osiris with Civa. 

Students of Hindu Mythology kuow fully well that the 
Hindu Trinity is represented by the Sun,the morning Sun being 
looked upon as Brahmá, the Creator, the mid-day Sun as 
Vishnu orHari (Egyptian Horus), the Preserver, and the setting 
Sun as Civa or Hara (Egyptian Har), the Destroyer, covering the 
world with darkness, and wrapping all living creatures in death- 
like torpor. (iva is thus regarded as “the Sun of the night.” 
This will enable us to clearly understand the following words of 
Diodorus :— “Some of the ancient Greek Mytbologists call 
Osiris Dionysus, and surname him Sirius. Some likewise set 
him forth clothed with the spotted skin of a fawn(ealled Nebris) 
from the variety of stars that surrdund him " **. Our readers 
will at onee see that the worl Dionysus corresponds to the 
Sanskrit word MDineva (the sun), aud the word Sirius to 
Surya. They will also understand why (iva, in the 
Hindu Mythology, bas a spotted leopard skin round his 
loins, which merely represents the starry sky that forms 
the robe of him who is JDigambara (or nude). It will 
also not be difficult for them to grasp the meaning of the 
deseription of Qva as Cacimaulig s.e., having th® moon on his 
forehead, because the moon appears just as the sun descends 
towards, or sinks below the horizon ; or because, as the Egyptian 
Mythology says, the moon (Fri/ra) was triumphant over 
Osiris (the Sun of the night or Qiva). The dark portion of 


. the night (Ad/a-rdtri or Kdli) is one of the consorts of Civa, 
represented as dancing her weird dance over the prostrate 





—** Phallism ; London (1889) p. 54. 
(00 8 Hist, Hint, of the World. Vol, 1. p. 279, 
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body of her husband, and fighting the demons or Asuras, 
who are the enemies of the Devas, ¢.¢., the shining ones, 
congremated on the heaven probably in the shapes of stars and 
planets, and watching the terrific fight below. Isis was 
sometimes identified with the moon in the Egyptian Mythology, 
as she had horns on her head like those of the crescent moon, 
The moon-lt portion of the night was therefore another 
consort of Civa, and she was called Sati in the Hindu Mytho- 
logy. Sati was a daughter of Daksha Prajapati of the 
family of Brahmá, the Creator, or the Morning Sun, who 
invited all the Devas to his Fajva or sacrifice, excepting 
Civa, his son-in-law, apparently for no other reason than 
beeause Civa, being the Sun of the night, could not possibly 
be invited to attend a sacrifice held in the morning by the 
Morning Sun. The consort of Civa, /.¢., Sati (the moon-lit 
night, or for the matter of that, the Moon), however, went 
to her father's Yajaa uninvited, though Civa repeatedly and 
emphatically protested against her attending the saerifice 
thus unceremoniously, and the result was disastrous. The 
glorious Morning Sun, holding his ecurt in all his splendour, 
took no notice of the poor daughter, and slighted, nay, 
insulted her ; and lo Sati keenly feeling the sting of insult, 
neglect and humiliation, as only a loving and sensitive 
daughter could feel, paled before her father and suddenly 
died. Civa, hearing of the tragic death of his beloved wife, 
became furious, destroyed the splendid sacrifice of Daksha, 
and in his mighty grief, roamed over the world, with the dead 
hody of — across his shoulders.*” ‘The Devas fled in 





all direetions, and in their distress, sought the help and advice’ 
of ponen or - the, Mii day Sun, iind With a view to avert n | 
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calamity, eut up the dead body of Sati with his CAa£ra or 
dise into pieces and flung them about. These cut-up pieces 
were represented in the different phases of the moon, lighted 
up by the solar rays, The third cousort of Qiva was Haimavati 
Uma or Durzgá, 5e, the Golden Dawn—another form of Isis, 
ealled Eos in Greek, and Ushas in the Veda,—who with her 
ten outspread arms was engaged in fighting and routing the 
demons of darkness. DurgA is represented as mounted 
on a lion, the most ferocious of the beasts of prey that prowl 
about in the night. The lion with his tawny colour, bushy 
manes, strength and ferocity is sometimes compared to the 
Sun (Hari). Durgá, Uma, Ushás, or the Golden Dawn may 
be said to ride over the first rays of the Morning Sun, in all 
fhe splendour of her beauty. 

The deseription of Osiris as given by Diodorus has naturally 
led me to explain the meaning of the corresponding Hindu 
myth about Civa and his consorte, About Isis Diodorus says 
that the word “ being interpreted, signifies Ancient, the name 
being ascribed to the moon from eternal generations.” The 
Greek mvythologists “add likewise to ber horns, because her 
aspect is such in her increase and in her decrease, representing 
a sickle, and because an ox among the Egyptians is offered 
to her in sacrifice. They hold that these gods (Osiris and 
Isis) govern the whole world, cherishing and increasing all 
things, and divide the years into three parts (that is to say, 
spring, summer and autumn) by an invisible motion, perfeeting 
their constant course in that time. And though they are in 
their natures very differing from one another, yet they 
complete the whole year with a most excellent harmony and 
consent, They say that these Gods in their natures do contri- 
bute much to the generation of all things, the one being ofa 
hot and active nature, the other moist and cold, but both 
having some of the air, and that by these, all things are — 
brought forth and nourished ; aud therefore that every particular 
being in the universe is perfected and completed by the sun 
and moon, whose qualities as before declared are five: 
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(LY spirit of quickening efficacy, (2) heat or fire, (5) dryness or 
earth, (4) moisture or water and (5) air, of which the 
world does consist, as à man made up of head, hands, feet and 
other parts. ‘These five they reputed for gods, and the people 







of Egypt, who were the first that spoke articulately, gave * 
names proper to their several natures, aceording to the 
language they then spoke. And therefore thay called the 

spirit Jupiter, which is such by interpretation, because a 
quickening influence is derived from this into all living 
creatures, as from the original prineiple ; and upon that , 5 
account, he is esteemed the common  pareut of 

things. "*^ 


The above extracts at once recall to our mind some of the 
tenets of the Hindu Philosophy which, based on the Rig-Vedie 
cosmogony, admits of the existence of two principles in the 
Universe, the Male and the Female—the Positive and the 
Negative—the Active and the Passive—the Purxsha and the 
Prakriti as they are called by the Hindu philosophers, from 
whose union the material world and all life have been produced. 
The five qualities mentioned by Diodorus are the five Tu/vas 
of Hindu Philosopky, or primordial elements, vic., Ashity 
(earth), 4p (water), Zeyus (heat), Mernt (air) and Byom (sky 
or ether), from a combination of which everything has been 
D created. It will thus be seen that the resemblance between 
He * Hindu and the Egyptian philosophies is striking. 
ie —  — Jpiodorus further says: “Fire they (the Egyptians) 
PI. calle by interpretation Vulean, and him they held in veneration 
| asa great god, as he greatly contributed to the generation 
mà perfection of all beings whatsoevers - 2| 
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' Water or Moisture, the ancients called Oceanus, which 
by interpretation, is a nourishing mother and so taken by some 
of the Grecians. 


“To the Air they gave the name of Minerva, signifying some- 
thing proper to the nature thereof, and called her the daughter 
of Jupiter, and counted a virgin, because the air naturally is 
not subject to corruption, and is the highest part of the 
Universe whence rises the fable that she was the issue of 
Jupiter's brain. "' ^* 

' And these are the stories" continues Diodorus, “ told 
by the Egyptians of the heavenly and immortal gods. And 
besides these, they say, there are others that are terrestrial, 
which were begotten of these former gods, and were origipally 
mortal men, but by reason of their wisdom and  beneficence 
toall mankind have obtained immortality, of which some have 
been kings of Egypt, some of whom by interpretation have 
had the same name with tbe celestial gods, others have kept 
their own names, " ^? 

This will explain why, besides the gods of the Egyptian 
hierarchy, were also kings and queens of the names of Osirie 
and Isis ete, who were regarded as demi-gods, and afterwards 
identified with the cosmie deities themselves. It is not at all 
unnatural for a people who bad left their ancestral home and 
settled in a foreign country, to set up a new hierarchy after 
the names of the gods of the motherland, in order to reconcile 
themselves thoroughly to the condition of the country of their 
adoption. It was probably on this prineiple that their first great 
king may have been named Menes or Mena after the great 
Manu of their motherland, and sometimes identified with 
Osiris (the sun) himself, as Manu of India was regarded the 
offspring of the sun and ealled Fafrasrafa. In this connection, 
it should be noted here that the Rig-Vedie Aryans also 
believed that some of their gods were originally men who on 
account of their piety, wisdom and beneficent exploits, were 
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raised to the status of gods. For example, the RijAus, (Rig. I. 
110.2 & 3) and the Marn/s (Rig. X. 77. 2) were believed to 
have been originally men, who were afterwards transformed 
into Devas on aceount of their wonderful exploits and valorous 
deeds. This belief must have been taken to Egypt by the 
immigrants from India. 

What with these striking resemblances and similarities 
in social customs and manners, religious dogmas and beliefs, 
and political life and institutions of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Indo-Aryans, what with the ancient tradition of the 7 
Egyptians themselves that their forefathers had come from the 
Land of Punt, “the dwelling of the Gods," what with the 
anthropological evidences, as adduced by Heeren and others, 
establishing a similarity between thé skulls of the ancient 
Egyptians and the Indian races, what with the facet that the 
ancient names of the country and the great river that flows 
through it, as well as the names of the principal Egyptian 
deities can be satisfaetorily traced to words of Sanskrit origin 
only, and what with the wonderful coincidence of the Egyptian 
with the Aryan Mythology, one is forced to the irresistible 
conclusion that a branch or branches of the Indo-Aryan race, 
or aryanised Dravidians, probably the PAndyas, must have 
emigrated from India to Egypt in pre-historic times (as some 
other branches of the same race or races did to some of the 
neighbouring countries, viz., Phoenicia, Chaldea and Elam 
L &e.) and finding the valley of the Nile fertile, secluded 

(é-gupla), and secure from the invasion of enemies, settled 
— there and founded a civilisation which was essentia | 
though greatly modified by surrounding influences. | 
< om . conjecture be correct, the theories about the age of the Indo- c 
a. t. * Aryan civilisation, as- propounded by European savants, have ya 
* die 22 pag qb recast in the light of the cent 
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crowns which probably represented the two branches of the 
Solar (Red) Dynasty and the Lunar (White) Dynasty of the 
immigrant Indo-Aryans, constantly at war with one another 
and striving for supremacy in ancient Egypt as in ancient 
India. The emigrations of the Indo-Aryans, or aryanised E 
Dravidians to Egypt must therefore have taken place long before 
the establishment of Dynastic rule by King Menes, that is to 
say,in the Dvápara Yuga of the Hindus, and long before 
the battle of Kurukshetra was fought in the plains of the 
Punjab. The Kali Yuga, according to the Hindus, commenced | 
on the 20th February of 3,102 B.C, at 2 hours 27 minutes _ we 
and 30 seconds, and the battle of Kurukshetra was fought. 
sometime before this date. ^^. The establishment of the 
Dynastic rule in Egypt by King Menes had therefore been 
effected some 1,300 years before the Kali Yuga commenced ; but 
even long before that event, the Indo-Aryan or the Dravidian 
= immigration to Egypt had taken place. It is indeed extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact period of time, when the Indo- 
Aryans or the Dravidians first immigrated to Egypt. But 
Diodorus says: “From (King) Osiris and (Queen) Isis to . 
the reign of Alexander the Great, who built a city after his 
own name, the Egyptian priests reckon above ten thousand years, 
or (as some write) little less than three-and-twenty thousand | 
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** “ According to the astronomical calculations of the Hindus, the present 
^r periud of the world, Kali-Y «ga, commenced 3,102 years before the birth of 

P Ohrist on the 20th February at 2 hours, 27 minutes and 30 seconds. 'They- 
say that a conjunction of planets then took place, and their tables show this 











conj n. Bailly states that Jupiter aud Mercury were then in the same 
de e of the ecliptic, Mars at « distance of only eight, and Saturn of 
seven degrees ; whence it follows that at the point of time given by the - 
Brahmina as the commencement of Kali Yuga, the four planets abovee — —— 
mentioned must have been successively concealed by the rays of the Sun — r 


(Grst, Saturn, then Mars, afterwards Jupiter, and lastly Mercury). These 
then showed themselves in conjunction ; and although Venus could not ^ 
then be secn, it was natural to say that a conjunction of the planets thon = 
took place. ‘The calculation of the Brahmins is so exactly confirmed by our 


own -aatronomical- tables. that nothing but an actual. observation could have - — 
— given: so correspondent à result. " Theogony of the Hindus by Count Bjornst- ——— 
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years," ^! If we accept a mean between these two calculations, 
the first immigration of the Indo-Aryans or the aryanised 
 Dravidians to Egypt must have taken place about 15,000 
B.C., a supposition which would not seem improbable when 
we take into our considerasion the fact that the sacrifice of 
bulls. was a prevailing eustom among the Egyptians who 
must have taken it with them from India at a time 
when the custom was in vogue in that country. We find the 
custom discountenanced in the HrZÁmamnas and, therefore, must 
conclude that the immigration had taken place before these 
works eame to be written. "This also goes to prove the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, as the hymns had been composed 
long before any land-communieation was established, by the 
drying up of the Rájputáná Sea and the formation of the 
Gangetic plains, between ancient Sapta-Sindhu and the 
Southern Peninsula. It must also have taken thousands of years 
to uplift the Dravidians from their savage condition, and impart : 
to them the elements of Aryan civilisation, even after the Aryans = 
founded colonies in the south, The tradition current among 

the Pheenicians that they hatl been in Pheenicia for 30,000 years 

before Alexander the Great invaded their country, and the belief 

of the Chaldean priests (probably Brihmans) that their civilisa- 

tion was nearly five hundred thousand years old, computing its 

age probably from Rig-Vedie times, also point, as we have | 
already said, to the vast antiquity of Rig-Vedie civilisation. ' 
The caleulation of the age of Indo-Aryan or Dravidian immigra- 
— tion to Egypt is indeed modest beside these caleulations, and ean 
be taken as probable. My surmise is that the first pe ple to 
ld * immigrate to Western Asia from India were the Panis, the 
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It may be asked that if the Indo-Aryan civilisation was 
reallv so old, how is it that we cannot go back beyond at most 
three to four thousand years by computing the reigns of the 
kings whose list we find in the  Puránas? The answer 
is simple. 'lhere having been no art of writing in ancient times, 
no chronicles were kept of the reigns of the kings who had 
flourished, and the names of such kings only as had distinguished 
themselves by their beneficent rules passed on from generation 
to generation in popular traditions. It was quite natural that 
people did not care to remember the names of kings whose 
reigns were not distinguished by wars or conquests, or any acts 
of popular good, and therefore were not worth remembering at 
all. And as noble and great kings never flourished in. quick 
sueeession, but appeared only onee in a while, probably at inter- 
vals of hundreds of years, their names were few and far between, 
as a matter or course. When writing eame into vague, an atempt 
was made to collect and arrange the names of those kings who 
figured in the popular tales, and a sort of connection was 
established between one king and another as father and son, 
though in reality they were separated from each other by a gap 
of several generations. The compilers themselves felt the diffi- 
culty, and sought to overcome it by assigning a fabulous number 
of years—some thousands of years, to each reign, which simply 
proved the very hopelessness of their task. The fact is that 
history in the truest sense of the word is a comparatively recent 
product, and cannot be older than four or five thousand years 
at most, and is probably synchronous with the invention and 
development of the art of writing. So far as ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu was eoncerned, it was divided into a number of small 
states, in which the kings were more like leaders and patriarchs 
ofthe people than autoerats bent upon self-aggrandisement and 
making extensive conquests, The five | tribes had a homogeneous 
development, and lived in peace and. amity among themselves, 
combining together only on occasions of grave common dangers. 
Though they sometimes quarrelled among themselves,the quarrel 
never ended i in a — or sabjagation: of one tribe by another, 
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and “ Live and let live” seemed to have been the one principle that 
guided them. “ May you all be united in your endeavours ; may 
your hearts beat in unison; may your minds not pull different 
ways, but, united, act in harmony " (Rig. X. 191. 4)—such was 
the inspiring prayer that was offered by a Rishi who saw a higher 
vision of the purpose of life that the Indo-Aryan race was 
destined to fulfil than the mere establishment of a mighty empire 
by physical conquest of the world. Their wars were only 
directed towards the elimination of the discordant elements from 
their community, that proved to be veritable clogs in the wheel 
of their spiritual prowess, and stood in the way of their consum- 
mating the swumwum tounm of life. As soon as this object was 
accomplished, they plunged again into contemplation, and deve- 
loped such a civilisation,based on satya (truth) and rv/a@ (right), as 
has survived the ravages of time and ts to last till the end of the 
world, or of the cycle of the human race. This was the spirit 
that dominated and guided the whole nation,—men, women 
and even chidren. There were of course occasional lapses and 
aberrations which are bound to occur in the course of the 
evolution and perfection of all human institutions, but these only 
served as fresh incentives to the nation to apply to the noble 
work with renewed and vreater zeal. A nation guided by such 
noble ideals can have no history in the sense in which we 
understand the word; for nobody would care to record the 
ephemeral achievements or glorious conquests of kings, which by 
the way were regarded as so many obstacles to the spiritual 
evolution of the race, rather than things to be proud of. Hence 
we find the ancient Aryan Kings, not in the role of leaders of 


- conquering hordes, but as fathers of the people, protecting them 


from outside barm, and helping them to live a life of peace and 


 eontentment, which was conducive to their spiritual culture am. 


the practice of Déarwa, which literally means “ that wl 
upholds. » And the Princes themselves were more ascetics [m 
us person age a Ne — The * ipa 7* 
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which would dostroy even the wielder himself, if he strayed 
out of the path. The history of the ancient Aryans consists 
of an elaborate account of ideal kings like Kiama and Yudhisthira, 
of moral and spiritual heroes like Bharata, Lakshmana, Vishma 
and Arjuna, of noble and ideal Princesses like Sita, Sávitri, 
Damayanti and Draupadi, of ascetic kings like Manu and 
Janaka, of sages like Vasistha, Vi¢vAmitra, Varadvája, Yaj- 
navalkya, Vyása and VAlmiki, of truthful kings like Haricehan- 
dra and  Dagaratha, of noble spiritual ladies like Maitreyi, 
Vicvavaià, Lopamudrá, Anasuyá and Gándhári, and of noble and 
virtuous persons of even low birth and rank like Vidura, Ekalabya, 
Dharmavyádha and Tuládhára. The names of all other persons, 
whether kings or princes, were consigned to the limbo of 
oblivion, as quite unnecessary, and unfit to be remembered or 
ehronicled. If history merely means an aecount of kings in 
chronological order, and of their wars and conquests, the ancient 
Aryans have no history. But if it means an aceount of the 
people, as they hved and thought, of their hopes, aspirations 
and ideals, of an evolution of their civilisation working up to 
those ideals, of their many-sided “activities in the domains of 
ethies, spiritual eulture, philosophy, literature, arts and sciences, 
of well-ordered social and political institutions making for the 
evolution of the community as a whole as well as of the indivi- 
dual, of a constant struggle, both communal and individual, 
to live up to the highest ideal of true manhood, and of bold and 


. determined efforts to solve the riddle of life that always stares 


one in the face like the mysterious Egyptian Sphinx, to grasp 
the destiny of humanity as a whole, and to realize oneself as a 
drop in the ocean of the Universal Ego, permeating the entire 
ereation, physical and spiritual,—then, certainly, the Aryans 


have a history,—a history whieh is unique in the world, and . 


unsurpassed by tbat of any people that ever flourished on our 
globe. The great Veda-VyAsa in the early dawn of the Kaliyuga, 
some 5000 years ago, compiled such a history in the Mahdbsd- 


. fala, the greatest work after the Four Vedas, which is aptly . 


the sede Veda —— Veda) and Itihdsa (history). 
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Other sages followed him in his foot-steps, and compiled the 

various Purdénas, though all of them are fathered on V eda- V yása. 
The compilation of these works was undoubtedly made possible 
only by the invention and development of the Bráhm! seript 
which is the"parent of the modern Sanskrit seript, and owes its 
origin entirely to the genius of the Aryan race,—a seript which 
is admittedly the most perfect of allseripts in the w rorld. 

It would thus appear that the absence of succinct chrono- 
logical accounts of kings and their reigns in the Sacred 
Seriptures of the ancient Aryans does not disprove the hoary 
antiquity of their civilisation. ‘The Ma/dé/hdrata contains many 
traditions of the ancient Indo-Aryan race which, even at the 
time of Veda-Vyása, passed into the realm of myths and 
lerends. Without trying to explain them, he carefully 
collected all the legends and traditions current in his time and 
preserved them in his great /fi4ása. There are many legends 
in the Mabhábbárata relating to the emigrations made into 
foreign eountries by some branehes of the Indo-Aryan people, 
which admirably fit in with the tradition of the ancient 
Egyptians themselves that their forefathers had emigrated from 
the Land of Punt. Itis recorded in the Mabhábhárata that 
Garuda led the Nágas or serpents (a nomadie Aryan tribe) out 
of India into a beautiful island where the latter settled. Garuda 
himself carried on war with the Devas, and aspired to be their 


- lord, but Vishnu brought about a compromise by which Garuda 


submitted to the authority of the Devas, and acknowledged their 


supremaey, though not without first extorting a promise from 


Vishnu that he (Garuda) would always be perehed over Vishnu's 


head! It is for this reason, says the legend, that Garuda always 


 oceupies a place on the top of Vishnu's chariot or throne. We 
find that the Ezyptian God *'Ra, the Sun, is usually — 
_ sented: as a hawk-headed man, oceasionally | as n man, in | | 
zenerally bearing on his head the solar disk... Horus i 
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the head and wings of an eagle. These facts will go to explain 
to a certain extent the Garucva myth of the Aryans. Besides 
the Garudas and the Sarpas or Nfgas, there were other nomadic 
Indo-Aryan tribes under the name of TJ)dydvaras. (lit. 
Wanderers), We have already said elsewhere tWat a sage of 
the Fyévaras whose name was Jaratkáru married the beautiful 
sister of Vasuki, the king of the Nágas, and the issue of the 
union was the great sage Astika. From the legends to be 
found in the Mabábhárata, it would seem that there were 
= constant feuds between the nomadic and the settled tribes of 

the Indo-Aryan race and that these feuds were continued for a 

long time and only put an end to by effecting a compromise, 

or by the nomadie tribes leaving the shores of India for good. 

It is also on record in the Mahábhárata that some of the sons of e 

King Yayfti were banished by their father from the country on 

account of their disobedience and selfishness, and they became 
* lords of the Yavanas, Mlechehas and other barbarian races, All : 
these legends go to show that long before the Mahábhárata was 
composed, branches of the Indo-Aryan race had emigrated from 
India and settled down in other countries, We have seen in 
this chapter that a branch of this race or the aryanised Pándyas 
very likely emigrated to Egvpt and founded a flourishing empire 
which gave birth to the modern civilisation of Europe. A 
conjecture like this can only explain the striking resemblances 
in physical type, manners, social customs, and religious beliefs 
* of two such widely separated peoples as the ancient Aryans and 

the ancient. Egyptians. 

The writer of the History of Egypt in the *' Historians’ 

4 History of the World" finds great difficulty in arriving at a 
satisfactory conelusion as to the origin of the ancient Egyptians, 
in as much as he notices their striking resemblances with 
the Indians in many important respects, and yet cannot 
being: himself to believe that they originally emigrated from 
His observations on the point are worth quoting here:— = = — 
‘The ancients beyond vaguely hinting at an Ethiopian —— 
| of vs Egyptians, confessed themselves in the main ad 
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totally ignorant of the subject, And it must be confessed that 
the patient researches of modern workers have not sufficed fully 
to lift the veil of this ignoranee. Theories have been propounded, 
to be sure. It was broadly suggested by  Heeren that one 
might probably look to India as the original cradle of the 
Egyptian race. Hebrew scholars, however, naturally were 
disposed to find that eradle in Mesopotamia, and some later 
archwologists, among them so great.an authority as Maspero, 
believe that the real beginnings of Egyptian history should be 
traced to equatorial Africa. But there are no sure data at hand 
to enable us to judge with any degree of certainty as to which 
of these two hypotheses, if any one of them, is true, 

' The whole point of view of modern thought regarding this 
subject has been strangely shifted during the last half century. 
Up to that time, it was the firm conviction of the greater 
number of scholars that, in dealing with the races of antiquity, 
we had but to recover some four thousand years before the 
Christian Era. Any hypothesis that could hope to gain credence 
in that day must be consistent with this supposition. But the 
anthropologists of the past two generations have quite dispelled 
that long current illusion, and we now think of the history of 
man as stretching back tens, or perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of years into the past. 

* Applying a common-sense view to the history of ancient 
nations from this modified standpoint, it becomes at once 
apparent how very easy it may be to follow up false elews and 
arrive at false conclusions. Let us suppose, for example, that, 
as Heeren believed and as some more modern investigators have 
eontended, the skulls of the Egyptians and those of the Indian 


races of antiquity, as preserved in the tombs of the respective 


countries, bear a close resemblance to one another. What, after 

all, does this prove? Presumably it implies that these 

| widely separated nations have perhaps had a com non oris " 

But it might: mean that the Egyptians ‘bad, one rd 
idit India, or conversely, that 
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hations had, at a remote epoch, oceupiéd some other region, 
perhaps in an utterly different part of the globe from either 
India or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this would 
have to be accepted with a large element of doubt. For up to 
the present it must freely be admitted that the studies of the 
anthropologists have by no means fixed the physical characters 
of the different races with sufficient clearness to enable us to 
predicate actual unity of race or unity of origin from a seeming 
similarity of skulls alone, or even through more comprehensive 
comparison of physical traits, were these available. More than 
this, any such comparison as that which attempts to link the 
Egyptians with Indians or Hebrews or Ethiopians is, after all, 
only a narrow view of the subject extending over a compara- 
tively limited period of time. If it were shown that the first 
members of that race which came to be known as Egyptians 
came to the valley of the Nile from India or Mesopotamia or 
Ethiopia, the fact would have undoubted historie interest, but it 
would after all only take us one step further back along the 
eourse of the evolution of that aneient civilisation, and the 
question would still remain an open*one as to what was the real 
cradle of the race." ^9 

The real cradle of the race, as we have taken pains to point 
out and prove in these pages, was Indis, and that of its eivili- 
sation ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Ourreaders have seen that I have 
not depended upon the evidence of a seeming similarity of skulls 
alone as established by Heeren and other scholars, to prove the 
common origin of, or a close connection between the ancient 
Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians, and the ancient Egyptians. 
The manners, social customs and institutions, and religious 
beliefs and observances of these two widely separated races had 
—— of the family likeness in them which cannot fail to 
| ven the m st eritical mind as very remarkable. Add to 
this the Sa fat rit origin of the names of the land, the river, and 
‘the gods, and the tradition of the ancient ed ng themselves 
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all these evidences and circumstances into one’s consideration, 
one cannot help feeling and concluding that the ancient Egypt- 
ians were original immigrants from India as were the Chaldeans 
of Mesopotamia and “the Phanicians of the Syrian coast. We 
have proved the hoary antiquity of Kig-Vedie civilisation, which 
goes back to geological times, at any rate, to the time when 
Sapta-Sindhu was entirely cut off from Southern India by a 
long stretch of sea extending from Assam to the coast of 
modern Gujrat, and wheu the entire Peninsula was peopled by 

wild savages little removed from the state of brutes. The = 
very fact that the first Eevyptain king Menes established the 
Dynastic rule about 4400 B. C., from whieh Egyptian history 
and civilisation really began, makes it absolutely impossible 
that the Egyptians could have emigrated from Egypt to India, 
and imparted their civilisation to the Aryans whose civilisation 
was probably hundreds of thousands of vears old. Such a 

supposition would be absurd, not to say, ridiculous on the very . 
face of it. The real fact was that when the whole world was 
l steeped in utter darkness, the Rig-Vedie Aryans on the banks 
JV- of the sacred Sarasvati and the Sindhu, and in the beautiful 
valley of Kashmir, lizhted up the holy Fire of Civilisation and 
Spiritual Culture an ] kept it burning and glowing for hundreds 
of thousands of years for the benefit of humanity, Ina mueh 
iggots were taken from this sacred and burning 

pile to other countries where they burned and zlowed spasmodi- ; 

cally for some time till they were finally extinguished, removed ne: 

"s they were from their original source, The ancient eivilisa-- m 
tions of Babylonia, Assyria, Pheenicia and Egypt ar. now mere 
names, and things of the past beyond all hopes of reviva 

-— er resuseitation. It is only in India that, the Ancient F ir 

* still burns and glows on, and though blasts and dus l 

. done much to bedim its radiance, it aa — ecd 

u again with its wonted, Justr af prope ¢ 
and libations as “are emi fict ed to it up, 
| vivid realisation like that of the an . anon ve MESE e 
| ! dire * | 
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energies and actions towards the consummation of that supreme 
end, the simultaneous eulture of the body, mind and soul, and 
the subordination of material culture to spiritual, the cultivation 
of catholieity, charity and toleration, the subordination of the 
self to higher good, the realisation of the divinity in man, irre- 
spective of caste, creed or rank, the merging of the individual 
in the Universal Ego, the cultivation of the spirit of self-saeri- 
fice for accomplishing communal good, and the development of 
that beatific vision that sees God in everything and everything 
in God—an all-round culture which is the special heritage of the 
Aryan race from their glorious ancestors who occupied the posi- 
tion of world-teachers, and vividly realized their own destiny. 
It was therefore not a mere vain boast that the great Manu 
indulged in, when he inspiringly declared : ** From the first-born 
(the Brahmans) of this country let all the peoples of the Earth 
learn the guiding principles of their life and conduct” 57 9 
boast which was partially fulfilled in the past, and waits to be 
completely fulfilled in the days to come. 








*? Manu, Ch. 11, 20: 4. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Indo-Aryan Influence in Western Asia, 


We have proved in the previous chapters the unmistakable 
stamp of Aryan culture and civilisation on those of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia and Egypt. We have also shown : 
that branches of the Iranians emigrated to Europe, and mixed 
with the Slavs, and that the mai 1 body of the tribe settled in 
Iran, Persia, or Parsua as it used to be called. The Iranians 
were “a fine vigorous type of humanity, living by agriculture 
and cattle rearing, and skilled in the use of the spear and the 
bow. Horse-breeding, on which the tribes of Iran prided them- 
selves, was assiduously pursued, and hunts in the mountains 
offered rich gains, and hardened the sinews of men for war. 
Other agricultural tribes were the Panthialeans and the Daru- 
siewans, who probably dwelt further to the east, the Germanians 
or Karmanians in the high-lands of Kerman. The wilder parts 
of the mountains and the steppes and deserts of the coasts were 
occupied by predatory nomads, some of them very barbarie, the 
majority of whom must be ranked under the head of Persians. 
Such were the Mardans, the neighbours of the Elymmans 
(Elamites), Uxians (Persian Uvadza, now Chuzistan) and the 
Kosswans in the Zagros ; the Sagartians (Persian Asagarta) in 
the central desert, the Utians (Persian Jutija) in the Karmanian 
coast districts, and the Dropicians ; the name Dah or ‘ robbers’ 
is also found here, as in the Turanian steppe. These tribes no 
more constituted a political unity than did those of Media ; * * 
divided amonz various distriets, the peasants lived. Jn patriarchal 
conditions wnder hereditary princes, and were continually at war 
Ó with the robbers and nomads, while they were protected by 
Eu 6. household gods’ who sheltered them from sterility and foes.” » 
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These Aryan robbers and nomads, some of whom were 
known as Dahw (Sansk. Jasyus or robbers) had been, it should 
be remembered, the pests of Sapta-Sindhu, before they were 
driven out by the Rig-Vedie Aryans. When the Iranians and 
other Aryan tribes emigrated irom India, and settled im Persia, 
Media, Elam and other parts of Western Asia, these robbers prov- 
ed as much pests to them as they had proved to the Rig- Vedie 
Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu. The eivilized Aryan settlers, however, 
managed to keep them away from their territories, and probably 
drove most of them westward, until further pressed forward by 
other civilized and more powerful tribes, they were compelled to 
pass out of Asia into Europe through the isthmus of Bosphorous, 
The route of march of these wild Aryan savages must have been 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea, through the ancient 
province known as Pontws, which is the same word as the Sans- 
krit pantha meaning “highway”. The mountains and forests 
of Media, Armenia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Mysia and 
Lydia must have afforded them sufficient refuge and facility for 
hunting to induce them to hang about and tarry in those regions 
for a long time, until they were ousted from possession and pressed 
forward agaiu by other more powerful tribes, leaving such 
residues in all the regions as chose to remain by adopting more 
civilized and peaceful ways of living. As the Mediterranean 
Sea barred their further progress westward, they naturally turn- 
ed towaids the north and went over to Europe, scattering 
themselves, along with other Asiatic nomads, east, west, north 
and south. 

Of all the Aryan tribes that were compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhu, and passed westward, ** the Persians were the first Aryans 
to achieve a great world empire within historie times. With them 
the Aryan race became dominant in the Western world, and it 
has so continued to the present time. The Persians themselves 
maintained the first place among the nations only fortabout two 
centuries, or from the time of Cyrus until the Asiatie conquest 
of Alexander the Great. And the sceptre which they laid down 
was taken up by Western nations akin to them in speech, and 
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passed on from one to another people of the same great Indo- 

Germanic race throughout the two and a half millenniums which 

separate the time of Cyrus from our own. But it is not only | 

because of their kinship with European nations that the Persians 

are of interest. Their history has intrinsic importance. Theirs * 

was unquestionably the mightiest empire the world bad seen, sinee 

secure history began. It extended from India on the east to the 

extreme confines of Asia in the west and the north-west, and be- 

yond them to inelude Egypt. It even threatened at one time, 

through the subjugation of Greece, to invade Europe as well, 2^ 

and numberless writers have moralised on the great change of i 
i 
i 
i 





destiny that would have fallen to the lot of Western civilisation, 
had their threat been made effective. All such moralising of 
course is but guess-work, and it may be questioned whether 
most of it has any validity whatever. For the truth seems to 
be that the Persians were much more nearly akin to the European 
intellect than a study of their descendants of recent generations .. 
would lead one to suppose. It is everywhere conceded that 
they sprang from the same stock, and their most fundamental 
traits show many points of close resemblance. " ? 
It should be remembered, however, that the reat Persian 
Empire flourished after the kingdoms of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Pheenicia and Egypt had declined. It would therefore be wrong 
to suppose that they were the first Aryans to achieve greatness 
in the line of building empires or developing a world civilisation. 
But it must be eoneeded that the extent of their empire and 
power was greater than that of the ancient Babylonians, 
Assyrians or Egyptians, and that, while these nations were mixed 
peoples, the ancient Persians were undoubtedly of pure Aryan 
descent. ‘The great Emperor Darius who ascended the throne 
of Persia about 521 B. C. deseribed himself with pride not only 
as a Persian but “ an Aryan of Aryan race.” Shieh: at ati Sn 
i is the insefiption on his tomb. a 
ye "But more than 1000 years before the flourishing of the "Pere 
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appeared in Western Asia from Sapta-Sindhu directly, as is 
evidenced by the names of the gods whom they worshipped and 
invoked and who were the identical deities worshipped by the 
Vedie Aryans themselves. Such Aryan tribes were the Mitan- 
nians, the Kosswans, the Hittites or Khetas, the Ph.ygians and 
others, “ The Kingdom of Mitanni," says ltogers, “ must take 
its place among the small states which have had their share in 
influencing the progress of the world, but whose own history we 
are unable to trace."  'L his kingdom was situated to the north- 
west of the kingdom of Babylonia and west of Assyria, between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates in their upper courses. It was 
called Naharain by the Evyptians, and Aram-Naharain in the 
Bible. "lehutimes I of Egypt reached this kingdom about 1580 
B. C. during his Asiatic campaign, and in a battle fought on the 
borders, the king of Mitanni was defeated. ‘Tehutimes erected 
a stele on the Euphrates to mark the limits of his dominion or 
rather conquest, and then turned back, richly laden, to Thebes. 
From this time forth, there was constant intercourse between 
the Nila and the Euphrates. In 1522 B.C. Tehutimes III 
extended hisconquest as far as Mitanni which was made 
tributary to Egypt. 

From the 'Tel-el-Amarna letters we know that between the 
years 1470 B. C. and (400 B. C. there reigned in Mitanni four 
kings whose names were Artatuna, Artasuma, Sutarna and 
Dashratta, the last name resembling the Sanskrit word Dagaratha. 
The other names also bear a close resemblance to Sanskrit. Hugh 
Winckler discovered in 1900 at Boghaz Keui, situated in Cappa- 
doeia, a clay tablet containing the terms of a treaty made by the 
king of Mitanni, in which the Vedie Gods Mitra-Varuna, Indra, 
and the Nisatyas (the twin Acvins) were invoked.? Mitra- 
Varuna have been mentioned together in the clay tablet, as in the 
Rig-Veda. Indra, as our readers know, was the principal Vedic 
deity who, however, was discarded by the [ranians. ‘The 
word Nasatyas used to be pronounced by the Iranians as 
Nahatyas. It would, therefore, appear that the Mitannians 

> Journal of the Royal Asintio Society No. $5, pp. 722-723 (1909). 
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were a branch of the Vedie Aryans, and not of the Iranians, 
and they must have emigrated to Western Asia directly from 
Sapta-Sindhu, where alone, as is admitted by all seholars, 





the Vedic religion had its birth. When did this emigration | 
take place, it is very difficult to ascertain ; but it must have I» 


| been accomplished long before the powerful Assyrian kingdom, 
which was situated just to the east of Mitanni, flourished. It 
is admitted by archwologists that Nineveh, the eapital of 
Assyria, was in existence in 3000 B. C., and the early rulers 
appear to have been subject priest-princes of the kings of 
Babylonia. 
The Mitannians made alliances with the Kosswans and the 
Hittites to resist the invasion of the Egyptian kings about 
1400 B. C. The power of the Hittites at this time became 
formidable. They threatened the Egyptian provinces in Syria 
and the Mitannians were instrumental in driving the "ME 
from the land of the Amorites. 
During the period of Egyptian subjection of Mitanni, its 
kings gave their daughters in marriage to some of the kings of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty of- Egypt. — Tibutimes IV married a 
Mitannian Prineess. His sueceessor Amenhotep II] married a 
wife of foreign origin and religion, named Thi. He also 
married Gilukhipa (or Kirgipa), daughter of the king of Mitanni. 
It was Tihutimes IV who, probably under the influence of his 
Mitannian wife, discarded the Great Sphinx and restored the 
old cult of Horemkhu ( *' The sun in the two horizons”). His 
successor, Amenhotep III, who, as we have said, also married a 
Mitannian Princess, brought to 'lhebes the religion of Aten, 
— the solar disk, and in the tenth year of bis reign, inaugurated | 
| a festival at Karnak in honour of the new religion. And LEE A 
Tee successor, Amenhotep IV, to free himself from the power of the : 
"Mak jet te determined to have a new capital fi or his | 
. kingdom, for which Aten should be the supreme iod. The 
esas arma otek nt form of the | 
— ree 7 — atio 
he | "mining Li an nd. 
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was the god himself. For the introduction of this new religion, 
the last kings of this Dynasty were distinguished by the name 
of * Heretie kings". It is believed by Rogers that this change 
of religion in Thebes was brought about by the influence of the 
Mitannian  Princesses.* ‘The Mitannians having been the 
worshippers of Vedic Gods, the predilection of the Princesses 
for the worship of the Sun and the establishment of a pure 
religion would be most natural. 

The Kosswans or Kussites (Kasshu) were another Aryan 
tribe who inhabited the mountains of Zagros in Elam, which 
was situated to the east of ancient Babylonia and the south of 
Persia or Iran. In about 1800 B. C. the last Sumerian king of 
Babylonia was defeated, and Babylonia conquered by the 
Kassites or Kossweans under Kandish (Gandis) or Gaddas, who 
established a dynasty which lasted for 576 years and nine 
months. “ Under the foreign domination, Babylonia lost its 
empire over Western Asia, Syria and Palestine became 
independent, and the high priests of Asshur made themselves 
kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with which the 


Semite kings of Babylonia had been invested disappeared at 


4 
^9», 


the same time; the title of ‘god’ is never given to a Kassite 
sovereign. Babylon, however, remained the capital of the 
kingdom, and the holy eity of Western Asia. Like the 
sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire, it was necessary for the 
prince who claimed rule in Western Asia to go. to Babylon and 
there be acknowledged as the adopted son of Bel before his claim 
to legitimacy could be admitted. Baby lon became more and 
more a priestly city, living on its ancient prestige and merging 
its ruler into a pontiff. From henceforth down to the Persian 
era, it was the religious head of the civilised east." ^ 

Some later Kosswan kings of Babylonia, viz., Kadashman 
Bel and Burna-buriash 1 corresponded with the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, Amenhotep LIT and Amenhotep IV (1400 B. C.). 


The Assyrian king, Asshur-Uballit, still owned allegiance to 





(^ R.OW. Rogers’ History of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. I, p. 110. t 


1 4  Hiíst. Hist. of the World, Vol. 1. P. 304. 
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his Babylonian sozerain, and intermarriages took place between 
the royal families of Assyria and Babylonia. "The latter, 
moreover, still sought opportunities of recovering its old 
supremacy in Palestine, which the conquests of the XVIII th 
Dynasty had made an Egyptian province, and along with the 
Mitennians and the Hittites, intrigued against the Egyptian 
yoveruiment with disaffected conspirators in the west. The 
Kosswan dynasty came to an end in 1230 B. C. after which 
the Assyrian Kings became the masters of Babylonia. 

It would this appear that the Kosswans played a great 
part in the ancient history of Western Asia. That they were 
pure Aryans from Sapta-Sindhu is proved by the names of 
their principal deities, Swryas (the Sun) and Afarn/tas ( Maruts, 
or the winds). heir language also bore a strong resemblance 
to Sanskrit, and the Koss#an kings described themselves in the 
insciiptious as Kharis or Aryas. 

“There is little doubt " says Mr. H. R. Hall in his Ancient ; 

‘ History of the Near East (p. 201) ** that the Kassitas (Kossmeaus) 
were Indo-Europeans, and spoke an Aryan tongue. Their chief 
god was Swryash, the sun, the Indian Swrya and Greek Haws; 
their word for ‘god’ was dugash, the Slav begu, and Phrygian 
Bagaios. The termination ash which regularly appears at the 
end of their vanes is a nominative, corresponding to the Greek 
—es (cf. Sansk. as or sx). Such a name as Indabugash is clearly 
Aryan. They were evidently the advance guard of the Indo- ; 


Ew. 


s. ' European southein. movement which colonized Iran and pushed —* 
te westward to the borders of Asia Minor. In the north the 
hs, - kingdom of Mitanni was about this time established between 








— the Euphrates and Tigris by Aryans who must have been of the. 3% 
. same stock as the Kassites who conquered Babylonia. The names 












of the kings of Mitanni which are known to us in later times a 
Aryan, and among the gods of Mitanni we find the Indian 
* , Indra, and the Nasatya twins (Ag¢vins).” All this goes 
Yt — that the Kassites as well as — 
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composed in a far earlier age. My surmise ts that the disper- 
sion of there Aryan tribes took place after the battle of Kuru- 
kshetra that had been fought about 3000 B.C., and had made the 
Kshatriya race nearly extinet in India. ‘Those that survived 
this general ruin migrated towards the west and settled in 
various parts of Asia Minor, founding powerful kingdoms, and 
maintaining their national and tribal characteristics for a long 


‘time. But afterwards they were gradually absorbed by the 


Semites, and the only relies of their onee having belonged to the 
great Aryan race are now to be found in their statues, writings 
on bricks and engravings on stones and monuments, and in the 
names of their kings and gods. 

The Hittites, who lived in a region to the north-west of 
Mitanum, and the north of Pheenteia, were probably also a 
branch of the Aryan race, though European scholars are 
not agreed as to who they were, and whence they came. 
That they were a non-Semitie race is, however, admitted 
by all. 

“'The Peninsula of Asia Minor is so situated geographically 
that it is the only highway between Asia and Europe, much as 
Palestine is the bighway between Asia and Africa. The 
peoples which inhabited it were therefore necessarily, in some 
sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two continents. 
For the most part, the role they played, at any rate in later 
history, was a comparatively insignificant one. It is becoming 
more and more evident that there was a time in ancient history 
—using the term in the ordinary or relative sense—when. the 
people who inhabited Asia Minor,took a foremost rank among the 


nations of their time as a warlike and conquering race,.... "They 


are vaguely referred to in the Bible records as descendants of 


Heth, son of Canaan, the son of Hem, and they are mentioned 


as one of the seven Canaanite tribes, but no one now-a-days 


- ascribe great historieal importance to these Hebrew records." 
It appears that the Hittites were one of the most powerful 
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Khetas, and the Assyrians Khattis. From their very warlike 
character and their name, it seems to me that they were 
originally an Aryan tribe, belonging to the caste of Kshatriyas, 
and Khatti, Kheta, or Hittite were merely corrupted forms of 
the original Sanskrit word. That they were a very powerful » 
people would appear from the fact that ‘several centuries 

before our era, the Hittites founded a powerful empire in | 
Western Asia, probably with outlying provinces in Africa, : 
and even in Europe as far west as Italy. The greatness of this 
nation we are able to conjecture from the numerous references 
made to it in the Bible and Egyptian history, and from the 
mighty monuments of its power that still exist. The carved 
figures on these monuments and the representations given by 
the Egyptians prove the Hittites to have been of an altogether 
different physical type from the Semites, and, therefore, of a 
differeut race; but their origin has not been clearly deter- | 
mined."'* .- 
From their language also they appear to have been a non- . 

Semetie tribe. It is held by scholars that their language was 
“characteristic and more sharply defined from any known 
contemporary tongue, and though the point is not yet as 

fully established as might be wished, it is thought that 

the evidence in hand justifies the conclusion that the 
Hittites were not a Semitic race, It has -— even 
| suggested that they had Mongoloid affinities. It sca. | 
Ic was the case, the Hittites were related rather to the. * 
people of the north and north-east,—to the Scythians,. — 
perhaps even to the Chinese—than to their neighbours of the — 
— pgs But all these questions must await the  resul 
Er. of future investigations. For the moment, the Hie. are py zn 
— — to be revealed to us as a. great conquer | 
ster et who at one time rivalled the Eg ws 
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The figures of the sculptures left by the Hittites are always 
represented as wearing a peculiar form of shoe with upturned 
toe, a form which appears typical of India. They are also 
eredited with having invented a hieroglyphic script of absolutely 
independent origin. But as yet very little progress has been 
made towards the decipherment of this new form of 
writing. 

The Hittites were obstinate fighters, and put upa tough 
fight against Pharaoh Tehutimes III and Seti. But they are 
memorable in Egyptian history because of the great battle of 
Kadesh, their city on the Orontes, in which Ramses II so 
distinguished himself. The feats of Ramses are described in an 
Egyptian war-poem which is still extant under the name of 
* The war-poem of Pentaur ". A treaty of peace, however, was 
concluded by Ramses with the Khatti King, khatusil (Sanskrit 
Kshatra-srt) or Khatasar, which word may be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word KsAafresvar, the lord of the Kshatriyas. The 
text of the treaty has been discovered in an inscription on the 
temple of Karnak, in which the name Suftek^, the supreme god 
of the Kheta, who was lord of heaven and earth, has been men- 
tioned. Sutekh was probably a corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
word Catakratu, which was a name of Indra. 

It will be recalled that an alliance was formed by the 
Hittites with the Mitannians and the Kosswans against the 
Egyptians. This alliance was made by these peoples probably - 
in consequence of their natural affinity in race. The Seythians 
were an extremely barbarous and eruel people, mostly addieted 
to a nomadic life. It is notat all likely from the advanced 
state of the civilisation of the Hittites that they belonged to that 
race. The figures on the Hittite sculptures also do not resemble 
the Mongoloid type or the Chinese. "The probability, therefore, 
is that they were Aryans. Further investigations into their 
early history may lead to the establishment of the truth oF 
this hypothesis. 

Tt may be mentioned here that the Hittites worshipped Má 
(the Universal Mother) and Attis (Vedie 4/ri, or the Sun), and 
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probably also Mithras (Vedic Ms/ra), and Mén, the moon (Iramie 
Máo). All these gods must have been introduced from ludia or 
Iran. These deities, however, are not mentioned im the list of 
the Hittite gods in the Treaty of Ramses II with Khattusil or 
Khatasar. On the rocks of the shrine of Yasili KayAé are found ~ 
the sculptured figures of “a woddess, Cybele or Má, standing 
upon a lion as she does on the coins of Greek and Rowan times, 
aud wearing upon her head a turreted head-dress.... Behind 
her is a youthful war-god, armed with an axe, and also mounted 
upon a lion, who uccompanies her, as the young xod does the = 
goddess on Cretan seals. He must be Attis." At Yasil Kaya | 
and at Malátiya “‘the Hittite deities" says Mr. H. R. Hall in 
his 4norent History of the Near hast (p. 331)“ are often accom- | 
panied by animals in quite Indian fashion, and sometimes stand 2 
upon them. This was a peculiarity, characteristic of Anatolian 3 
iconography down to the latest times. It may be that it was a 
feature borrowed from Aryan relizion." Mr. Hall would have : 
been more correct in saying that it was brought bv the Hittites 
themselves direct from Aryan India. The Hittites had a male 
cod in the form of a bull, and a female god in the form of a ( 
lioness, and the deities were sometimes represented as riding on k 
them. Inan old coin of Ancient Syria (which belonged to the 
Hittites) are found the figures of a goddess mounted on a lion, 
and of a god mounted on a ball. These figures undoubtedly d 
re:emble those of the god Civa and the goddess Durrf of the = 
Hindu Pantheon of the Pauravie age. If the Hittites came = 
from India, they must have done so at an age when the Vedic p 
i} religion gave away to the Pauranic, and Civa and DurgA were — 
|». thé popular deities in that land. The first historiea! mention of — — s 
| the. Hittites or the Khatti oceurs about 1750 B.C., when they — " , 
aded Babylon i in tbe. reign of king Samsuditana, and Ale» 
ttite kingdom lasted ti P1100 B.C. — the Paurania 
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The Phrygians who lived in the centre of Asia Minor were 
admittedly an Aryan tribe. Phrygia isa country of many 
mountains and numerous river valleys. The fertility of the 

. latter was always remarkable, and in the northern boundaries, | 
5 at the sources of the river Sangarius, wide stretches of 
pasture land «afforded — nourishment for sheep. Grapes also 
were extensively cultivated. | 
“ The ancient Phrygians were an agricultural people, and the 
strange rites of their religious worship all bad reference to the 
renewal and decay of Nature. The ‘ Phrygian mother’ who 
was called by the Greeks bea or Cybele, and whose name in 
the Phrygian language is said to have been Amma, had her 
temple at the foot of mount Agdus, near Pessinus, where she 
was served by hosts of priests. She was worshipped in the 
temple under the guise of a formless stone, said to have fallen . -— 
from heaven, and was eonceived of as driving over the mountains 
« in a chariot, and wearing a erown of towers over her head. 
The beloved of Cybele was Attys, and the festivals of his birth i 
and death were celebrated with wild zrief and frantie joy, and. | 
aecompanied by barbarous and unlovely rites, much like those 
of the worship of Adonis at Byblus. Cybele represents nature, — 
or nature as the producer of life, and the birth and death of - 
Attys typify the spring and autumn of the years.” * V 
Now it would appear that Amn, the name of the ** Phry- — 
gian mother, " is equivalent to the Sanskrit word Améd which — — 
a, means ' mother ", Cybele was the same as the Vedie goddess. 
Prithivé ( Earth ) or Cylebe as she used to be called by the - 
| Lydiaus, another ancient Aryan tribe of Asia Minor. — 
is no other than A/r/ who has been deseribed in the Rig-Veda — 
E (Nun asa friend of the Sun whom he released from. the — 
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however, who extinguished the fire by pouring water upon it, 
and released Atri. (Rie. I. 100. 8). This Atri in the fiery 
torture-house was undoubtedly the summer-sun, and his sulffer- 
ings during the three hot months only came to an end when 
the rains began to fall, thereby cooling the atmosphere. That 
Cybele or Cybe*e was Mother Earth is undoubted, as she was 
represented by a shapeless meteorie stone that fell from heaven. 
Cybele was, therefore, identified with the sky as well as Terra 
firma or hard earth. We have a whole Sukta in the Rig- Veda 
(V. 84) in praise of the goddess Prr/Air; who has been identi- 
fied both with Anfariksha (the sky) as well as the Earth. 
he beloved of Cybele ;.e., Earth or Nature was Attys or the 
sun in the Phrygian land. When winter came, and the power 
of the sun declined, the aspect of Nature became dejected and 
mournful ; but when the sun gained power again in spring and 
summer, Nature became enlivened with fresh foliage and 
flowers, and joyous with the songs of birds. These were the 
oceasions of the festivals among the Phrygians—festivals of 
grief and joy respectively. 

Bazaios was the name of the supreme god of the Phrygians, 
and this god is the same as the Vedic god Bhaga, and the 
Avestie god of the same name. In the Slavonic languages also 
Bogu denotes the supreme deity. ‘The Armenians,” says Dr. 
Isaac Taylor “,are believed to have been an eastern extension 
of the Phrygians, who themselves have been identified with the 
Briges of ‘Vhrace. Thus of the few Phrygian words which we 
possess, Bagaios, the Phrygian name of the Supreme God, is the 
Iranian Bhaga, and the Slavonic Bozu. Hence we may con- 
jecture that Phrygian and Thracian might supply some of 
the missing links between Greek, Armenian, Slavonic and 
Travian. h^ pu 

. Herodotus says that the Egyptians regarded the Phrygians 


P + E be the oldest people in the world ; but the Greeks. — 
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The Phrygians, however, while owning the relationship to the 
Brigians of Thrace, declared themselves to be the older people. 
And probably they were right. Modern writers are disposed 
to attribute an Armenian origin to both races. But whether 
the Phrygians were of Armenian origin or not, there ean be 
no doubt that they had a racial affinity with them as with 
the Iranians also. "This establishes a continuous link of the 
Aryan race along the “high way " between Asia and Europe. 
The Phrygians must have been a branch of the Brijis of the 
Rig-Veda, some of whom probably settled in Asia Minor as Phry- 
gians, while others crossed over to Europe and settled in Thrace 
under the name of Briges. “ There are indications which serve to 
show thatthe Phrygians once extended their rule over a much wider 
area than that assigned to their country in our maps of the anci- 
ent world ; that they held command of the sea-board, and were 
even found beyond the] /Ezean."'* This shows Aryan expansion 
over Europe. The Slavs, as we have elsewhere said, were 
probably a branch of the Iranians who, in the course of their 
wanderings westward from Airyana Vaejo most likely under 
the leadership of Yima, in the inter-glacial epoch, left residues 
on the line of their march through Armenia, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and other provinces of Asia Minor, and through ‘Thrace in 
Europe, till they settled in North Russia. They eould not have 
marched through the steppes of Centeral Asia, which were in 
ancient times covered by a large sea. 

Another Aryan people were the Lydians who, after the 
disappearance of the Hittites, attained a degree of prominence 
that makes them an object of particular interest to the present- 
day student of ancient history. “As to the origin of the 
Lydians and their carly history, all is utterly obseure. It is 
not even very clearly known whether they are to be regarded 
a Semitic, Aryan or Turanian race ; most likely they were a 
mixed race, and owed to this fact the relative power which they 
attained." ! * 


v Hist, Hist. of the World, Vol. 11, P. 414 
\2 Hist. Hist of the world Vol. HL p, 421 
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Tradition ascribes to them three dynasties of kings, which 
are commonly spoken of as the Attyadw, Heraclidw and the 
Mermnadse. The first of these dynasties is altogether mythi- 
eal, and the second very largely so. Under the Mermnada, 
Lydia became a maritime as well as an inland power, They 
conquered some of the Greck cities, and the coast of lonia 
was included within the Lydian kingdom. Under the great 
Cimsus, the Lydian kingdom became a Lydian empire, and 
all Asia Minor westward of the Halys, with the exception of 
Lycia, owned the supremacy of Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 
which never again shrank back into tts original dimensions. 

“The language so far as can be judged from its seanty 
remains, was Indo-European, and were more closely related to 
the western than to the eastern branch of the family. The race 
was probably a mixed one consisting of aborigines and Aryan 
immigrants. It was characterised by industry and a commercial 
spirit, and before the Persian conquest, by bravery as well" ** 

“The religion of the Lydians resembled that of the other 
eivilized nations of Asia Minor. It was a Nature-worship, 
which at times became wild and sensuons. Wy the side of the 
supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attys, as in Phrygia, 
the chief object of the popular eult. He was at once the son 
and bridegroom of Cybele or Cybebe, the mother of the gods. 
...Like the Semitic Tammuz or Adonis, he was the beantiful 
youth who had mutilated himself in a moment of frenzy or 
despair, and whose temple was served by eunuel priests. Oc 


again, he was the dying sun-god, slain by the winter, and. mour-. 


ned by Cybebe, as Adonis was by Aphrodite. in the old my 





which the Greeks had borrowed from Phenicia/ 4 — — 
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honour with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw 
m them the Amazons, a nation of woman-warriors......The 
prostitution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries was 
a religious exercise as among the *emites, which marked their 
devotion to the goddess Cybele." 

In the above extracts, we can easily identify Medeus, the 
supreme god of the Lydians, with the early Vedie god 
Mitra, and Attys the Phrygian and Lydian sun-god, with Afr. 
We have already identified Cybebe with Pri/Arrí or Nature, 
and Cybebe was both the mother aud wife of Alri, Attys or 
the sun, just as Snryas in the Rig-Veda has been described as 
both the husband and son of Usbas. It was from primordial 
Nature that the sun was produced, and it was through the 
power of the sun that Nature produced flowers and fruits,—in 
other words, became fruitful. As regards the eunueh priests 
who served the Lydian god Attys, there is a strange coincidence 
of this story with a Vedie myth which is worth mentioning 
here. In Rig V. 78, we find the story of a Aish: of the name 
of Sapta-Vadré (lit. seven-eunuch) who was a son of Atri and 
whose brothers used tc lock him wp in a wooden case every 
night, thereby preventing him from coming in contact with his 
wife. The Frshr, on account of this forced separation from 
his wife, became very much dejected and eare-worn, and prayed 


to the Acvins, the divine physicians, to release him from his | 


imprisonment. It is needless to say that the Acvins did listen 
to his prayer and release him, thereby enabling him to meet 
his wife. 

Now it is perfectly reasonable to call the sun a eunuch, 
when he loses his powers in winter. As Nature wears a dismal 
look in this season, the trees being stripped of foliage, flowers 
and fruits, she may be said to be reduced to the same condition 
as that of a young woman who is separated fromi@ber beloved. 
The son in winter was therefore compared to a eunuch, or as the 

Lydians thought, was served by eunnch priests (Sapta- Vadhri). 





Hence arose the practice of employing eunuch as priests in the 
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temple of Attys. Lucian says: “ The priests are self-mutilated 
men, and they wear women's garments." As regard Cybele or 
Cybebe, it was thought necessary to guard her during her forced 
separation from her husband, not by man-warriors but by 
female-warriors. Hence probably arose the necessity of having P 
her served by priestesses who were also warriors. This practice 
of employing female warriors as priestesses in the temple of 
Cybebe was the origin of the tribe of Amazons of ancient legend. 
As regards the religious practice of theLydian girls prostituting 
themselves before marriage, it was, as we have seen, an old 
Babylonian eustom which was probably imitated by the Lydians. 
The chief town of Lydia was Sardis, which was famous in 
ancient times as the principal mart of the east and the west. 
Sardis in Lydian originally meant “ year, " and the word caa be 
identified with the Vedie word Carad which also means ** a year”’ 
The Homerie word '**H yde" may be a corruption from the word 
* Sardis." ‘There was a town in Lydia called ** Asia," and the : 
continent of Asia took its name either from this town or from 
, Asies, a Lydian hero. This legendary hero was connected with . 
Attys by some sort of relationship, and we are disposed to 
think that he was none other than the Vedie cris who 
released Sapta-Vadhri, the son of Atri, from his forced confine- 
ment. It was quite natural for the Lydinns to honour this 
legendary hero or god, by founding a town in his name. 
Strabo repcrts that there was shown by the side of the river 
_ Cayster on the route from Ephesus to Sardis a building dedi- — 
cated to the hero Asies. This was probably the site of the | 
— town of Asia, from which the continent took its name. _ 
m f “The Lydian Empire may be described as the industrial 
|. power of the ancient world. ‘The Lydians were credited with — — — 
Lx (being the inventors, not only of the games such as diee, imei: : 
.. bones, ball, but also of coined money. The oldest known eoins ——— 
m eoins of the earlier. Mermnads, stamped | on 1 one " — 
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were extremely fond of the zame of dice, and the Lydians only 
brought this game as well as the art of coining metals from 
India. These coins were of a particular measure, and ealled 
minas which, as we have aready elsewhere pointed out, was a 
corrupted form of the Vedie word mand. 

The Lydians were Gicnadevas or worshippers of /sagam. 
*Phallie emblems for averting evil were plentiful; even the 
summit of the tomb of Alyattes is crowned with an enormous 
one of stone about 9 ft. in didmeter" '*, It is still a custom 
with the Hindus to erect a /eagam over the ashes of a distin- 
guished person, covered over with a conical temple. 

From the above brief account of the ancient Lydians, it 
would appear that they were originally an ancient Aryan tribe 
from Sapta-Sindhu, but they afterwards commingled with the 
aborigines and the Semitie races, which helped to destroy the 
purity of their race and religions faith. 

We thus see that the influence of Aryan culture in Western 
Asia was great, and that many Aryan tribes in the different 
stazes of civilisation emigrated from India to Western Asia and 
settled down in various regions establishing kingdoms and empires. 
Those that were in a savage state were pushed forward by the 
more powerful tribes following them until they were compelled 
to disperse over Europe. We shall try now to find out how 
this dispersion was effected. It should, however, be noted here 
that the savage Aryan tribes who were nomads and lived by 
the chase were the first to wander out of their original home 
in Sapta-Sindhu. They were probably in a rudimentary stage 
of development, and though they might have learnt the use 


of metals while in Sapta-Sindhu, they forgot it as soon as 


they left the country, not having learnt the process of manufac- 
turing them like their advanced brethern. They had certain 
eommon words with the other Aryan tribes to express family 
relationship like father, mother, brother and sister, to deseribe 


animals like the ox, the cow, the dog, the sheep and the horse RC 
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(Vedie vrusa), and natural objecte like the san, the sky, the 
earth, and waterand tree, but they had no culture-words like those 

of the advanced tribes for no other reason than because they had 
no culture to speali#of, With these scanty stock of words and a 13 

rude speech to express their thoughts and primitive eulture, they ^ 
roamed about for centuries, nay thousands of years in Western 
Asia, before they were compelled to scatter themselves over Europe. 
S» These migrations must have taken place long before Babylonia 
and Egypt flourished and the Semites made their appearance in 
Western Asia, so that when the highly developed Aryan civilisa- 

tion was planted in Mesopotamia and Egypt, the Aryan nomads 

who had passed into Europe still remained in their primitive 
condition, and early :ude stage of development. We shall now 

write about the spread of Aryan civilisation in Europe. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Aryan Influence in Pre-historic Europe. 


We have already said that, in the long course of the evolution 
and purifying process of the Aryan race in Sapta-Sindhn, the 
dross was purged out, which constituted the savage Aryan tribes 
known as the Dásas, Dasyus and Rakshasas, and that these 
were gradually driven out of the country tn order to create a 
peaceful atmosphere, and enable the advanced Aryan tribes to 
work out their further moral and spiritual evolution, undisturbed. 
It can therefore be easily inferred that these savage Aryan tribes 
were not all in the same stage of development, that the earliest 
to leave the country were probably in the neolithie stage and 
that the dispersion of the different Aryan tribes did not take 
place at one and the same time, but at long intervals and in 
different periods according to the progress made by the advancing 
Aryans in their evolution. The migrations of the savage Aryan 
tribes must, therefore, have taken place in successive waves, one 
following the other, and pushing it forward towards the west, 
as it itself was pushed forward by the succeeding wave, till the 
first and foremost reached the farthest end of Europe, These 
wandering Aryan savages, however, could not maintain the 
purity of their blood, and got themselves mixed with the 
Turanian or Mongol hordes in a similar stage of development, to 
whom they gave their speech and culture, such as they possessed. 
These successive migrations continued till long after Rig-Vedie 
times, when the worshippers of Ahura Mazda were compelled 
to leave Sapta-Sindhu on account of religious dissensions, and. 
settled down in Iran. This was probably the last migration of 
the Aryans from Sapta-Sindhu ; but by this time the greater 
part of Europe was overspread by savage nomads speaking an ——— 
Aryan tongue, and in various stages of development. Those = — 
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Aryan tribes that were more advaneed, r/z., the Pelasgians, the 
Hellenes, the Slavs and the Lithuanians necessarily left Sapta- 
Sindhu at a later period, and occupied regions of Europe that were 
contiguous to Asia, and therefore nearer to Sapta-Sindhu than 
the farthest parts of Europe, which were oeeupied by the less 
advanced Aryan tribes, If western Asia had not been oceupied 
by the Semitic and the Turanian races in a later age, and the 
Aryan tribes that had settled there absorbed by them, we should 
have found relies of Aryan dispersion and settlements in a = 
continuous chain from Sapta-Sindhu to the farthest ends of 
Northern and Western Europe, the remotest Aryan tribe having 
been the earliest to leave their original home and the first to 
enter Europe. The different stages of civilisation also would 
have been found inan order beginning with the highest in Sapta- 
Sindhu and ending in the lowest in Europe. In other words, 
the radiation of the light of Aryan civilisation from the central 
source which was in Sapta-Sindhu proceeded uninterruptedly 
westward (having been checked in the other directions by the 
existence of seas), till it became fainter and fainter as it advanced 
farther and farther from the source. It is enstomary with modern 
European scholars to point to the isolation of two branches of the 
‘al , riz., the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians in Asiain the 
dst of the ‘Turanian, Mongolian, and Semitie races, and to 
the presence of a large number of peoples in Europe, whose 
language is of Aryan origin, in order to prove the original home 
of the Aryans in Europe. But in arriving at this conclusion, E 
they forget to take note of the fact that in very early times 
the line of Aryans immigration from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe was 
— long and continuous, and that it was only in eompara- 
re ET recent times that the Semites, the 'luranians, an E 
olians strode across it, and broke its uninterrupted continu 
interposing themselves in Western Asia. These received thei 
alte: — Panis, and the sryanised Dravidians who settled 
E cia po and. ——— a eivilisati lon 
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speaking peoples that had emigrated to Europe were thus cut off 
from the parent Aryan stock, and formed isolated groups of mixed 
races, in which the Aryan language only, and such rude Aryan 
culture as the immigrants were capable of carrying with them 
from Sapta-Sindhu, predominated. In all other respects, they 
were entirely different peoples from the Aryans with scarcely a 
drop of Aryan blood left in their veins. These savage tribes, 
thus entirely isolated, could not help remaining in their primitive 
condition down to comparatively recent times, and depended for 
their culture and progress on their Semitie and Turanian neigh- 
bours in Western Asia and Egypt, whose civilisations, as we 
have seen, had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation that 
remained essentially Aryan in India. This will explain why the 
Indo-Aryans and the Iranians stand as isolated groups in Asia 
in modern times in the midst of the Semitic, the Mongolian and 
the T'uranian races, eut off from the modern European nations, 
speaking languages of Aryan origin. This isolation, however, had 
not existed, as we have already said, before the movements of the 
Semitic and the other races took place ; on the other hand, there 
had been a continuous chain of Aryan tribes linking Europe to 
Sapta-Sindhu, the original home of the Aryans, as is evidenced 
by the existence of such Aryan tribes in Western Asia in 
ancient times asthe Iranians, the Kurds, the Kossa 





Lydians, the Mitannians, the Hittites, and the Phoenicians. 
Had not most of these tribes been absorbed by the Semites, 
there would have been to-day a large number of peoples speaking 
Aryan dialects in Asia, as there isin Europe. It is unfortunate 
that in their eagerness to prove the original Aryan home in 
Europe, Western scholars forget to take note of this fact as well 
as of the fact that in India alone, which is regarded as a 
continent by itself, the number of Aryan dialects derived from 


Sanskrit exceeds that of Europe. From the standpoint and test ? 


of language, therefore, it cannot be proved that Europe was the 
cradle of the Aryan race. Add to this the faet that Sanskrit. is 


— the most developed of all Aryan languages, 
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and the most archaic, and no language or civilisation of à 

high and peculiar stamp could be developed in a country which 

was not peopled by the highest type of the race, and did not 

furnish the main-spring of all their activities from hoary | 

times. | ^ 
I will now give a brief account of prehistorie Europe, show- 

ing its physical conditions and the type and character of the 

early inhabitants who are now admittedly recognised to be the 

ancestors of the present European races. 


Li 


Charles Lyell, the famous English Geologist, working along 
the lines first suggested by another great Englishman, James 
Hutton, was the first to prove that “the successive populations 
of the earth, whose remains are found in the fossil beds, had 
lived for enormous periods of time, and had supplanted one an- 
other on the earth, not through any sudden catastrophe, but by 
slow process of the natural development aod decay of different 
kinds of beings. Following the demonstrations of Lyell, there 
came about a sudden change of belief among geologists as to 
the ave of the earth, until, in our day, the period during which 
the earth has been inhabited by one kind of creature and an- 
other is computed, not by specific thousands, but by vague 
hundreds of thousands, or even millions of years...... The re- 
searches of Schmerling, of Boucher de Perth, of Lyell himself, : 
and of a host of later workers demonstrated that fossil remains 
of man were found commingled in embedded strata and in cave -— 
bottoms under conditions that demonstrated their extreme anti- ~ 

- . quity ; and in the course of the quarter century after 1865, in 
—  - which year Lyell had published his epoch-making work on the 
antiquity of man, the new idex had made a complete conquest, - 
until now no one any more thinks of disputing the extreme _ 
antiq quity of man than he thinks of questioning the great age — — 
of the earth. itself." - — 
pron VIE is believed by geologists that the age of man in Europe > 
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thatin Western Europe man was the contemporary of the 
mammoth, the wooly rhinoceros and other extinct pachyderms, 
and have brought to. light from the gravels of Abbeville evi- 
dences of his handiwork, dating from a period when the Somme 
flowed three hundred feet above its present level, and England 
was still united to the continent, Man must have inhabited 
France and Britain at the close of the quaternary period, and 
must have followed the retreating ice of the last glacial epoch, 
to the close of which Dr. Croll and Professor Geikie assign on 
astronomical grounds an antiquity of some 80,000 years,””* 

Elsewhere (P. 55), he sums up the results of astronomieal 
and geological esleulations as follow: *' from astronomical data 
Dr. Croll has calculated that in the northern hemisphere the last 
glacial epoch began some 240,000 years ago, that it lasted with 
alternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for nearly 
160,000 years, und finally terminated about 80,000 years ago, 
With these ealeulations Professor Geikie essentially agrees.® 
He believes that palieolithie man must have oceupied parts of 
Western Europe shortly after the disappearance of the great 
ice-sheet, and that /Aere are reasons for supposing that he was 
inter-g/actal * like the mammoth and the rein-deer whose re- 
mains exist below the till which was the product of the last 
extension of the zlaciers." ? 


It would thus appear that palweolithie man is believed to 
have existed in Europe in inter-glacial epochs, ¢.¢., more than 
80,000 years ago. It is also believed that in the neolithic 
period in a later age, '' the geological and climatie conditions 
were essentially the same as they are now " in Europe, and it 
has been found that three, if not four, of the existing European 
types occupied approximately their present seats.? It remains 
however to be seen whether the neolithie men of Europe. 


were the direct descendants of the palwolithie men, or they 
a REA CaL OE. — —— ——— — 


Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, pp. 18-19. 
Geikie, The Great Ice-Age, p. 11404. 
bid, pp. 352-565. = 
Ibid, p, 160, ew 
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immigrated to Europe from other countries with the disappearance 
of the great ice-sheet at the end of the glacial epoch. 

'** It must not be assumed," says Mr. H. 5. Mackinder, ‘‘ that 
physical geographical conditions have remained without change 
during the human epoch. Nearly the whole of that epoch is 
probably contained in the geological period which may be des- 
cribed as the Retreat of the Ice-Age. It is probable that while 
the ice slowly, and with many fluctuations, retired northward 
from northern Enrope, and elsewhere towards the mountain 
summits, drought was gradually emphasised in the region where 
is now the Sahara.* As a result it is likely that while man ad- 
vanced northward from Africa and southern Europe to occupy the 
ground, uncovered by the ice, a great natural void, the desert belt 
across northern Africa, was formed in their midst. Through- 
out recorded history this has divided the white man from the 
black, for the Sahara rather than the Mediterranean constitutes 
the true southern boundary of Europe. The whole contrast be- 
tween the European and the Negro is the probable measure of 
the significance of this physical change. 

* Europe is at present broadly attached to Asia, but it is 
likely that this is owe of (he more recen! of geographical features. 
A small flactuation in level would suffice for the flooding of wes- 
tern Siberia from the Arctic as far as the Caspian Sea, and. 
there is not wanting testimony of such a change in the relative- 
ly recent past. 

“We are probably justified in correlating this possibility. 
with another, for which the evidence is of a different kind. Of 


all human bodily characteristics, none in the general opinion of . 
anthropologists - is so persistently conveyed by heredity as the 





i  *" [If the Sahara was a sea, tho ' Fohn' instead of being n burning, dry wind, 
acer; strips the snow off the Alps, both by melting and evaporation, would be: 


., damp wind, and when it reached tho anonntains, would produce | 


laciers. ‘So that to the barren desert of thé 
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shape of the skull. ‘The primary division of mankind te there- 
fore based on the relative length and breadth of the head. 
Speaking very generally we may say that Africans and Europe- 
ans have long skulls, and Asiatics have broad skulls, but that 
a wedge of As'atie breadth of skull is thrust westward through 
the centre of Europe into France. 
view we have thus a broad-skulled 
the east, between the blonde, 
darker but equally 
south. 


From a European point of 
‘Alpine’ race, /nfrustve from 
long-skulled Northerners and 
long-skulled peoples in the west and 


“ May not the earliest human events have thus been (1) a 
physical change in the North which allowed the Africans to push 
northward through Europe, (2) a contemporary change in the 
Sahara which severed the migrants from what was to become 
Negro Africa, and (3) a subsequent change in Western Siberia, 
which permitted of the entry of the Asiaties into Europe ? 
And may it not be that the blending of these strains in the 
European corner of the world has enriched the initiative of the 
race in that part, and contributed to its lead in subsequent 
history ? " * 

These are questions containing pregnant suggestions of events 
that most probably took place in the dim past, making it 
possible for savage nomadic tribes toemigrate from North Africa 
and Asia to Europe, and oeeupy those parts at first, that were 
uncovered by the ice. But before we deal with this subject more 
fully, it would be necessary for us to understand the different — 


-types of men in Enrope, with broad skulls, long skulls, and skulls 


intermediate between the two. 

It was Broca who first ** laid down the axiom that the ethnie 
characteristics of the first order of importance are not. linguistic 
but physieal. As to the nature of the speech of the neolithie 


peoples of Europe, we have inferences rather than any positive 


facts to guide us. As to their physical characteristies, the 
evidence is abundant and conclusive. — [his evidence consists 
partly of the statements of Greek and Roman writers, but is 

ou — — GM — — — — 
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derived mainly from the measurements of skulls. " The shape of 

the skull is one of the least variable characteristics of race, so much 

so that the skulls from prehistoric tombs make it possible to prove 

that the neolithie inhabitants of Europe were the direct. ancestors E 
of the existing races. The skull form is expressed by the 
numerical ratios of certain measurements, which are called indices. 

Of these the most important are the latitudinal, or, as 1t 15 com- 
monly called, the cephalic index, which gives the proportion of the 
extreme breadth to the extreme length of the eranium; the 
altitudinal or vertical index, which gives the proportion of the . 
heizht of the skull to the length ; the orbital index, which gives 
the proportion of the height of the eye orbit to the breadth; the 
facial angle ; the nasal index ; and the index of prognothism, by 
which we estimate the shape of the face. These indices, taken 
ia conjunction with the shape of certain bones, especially the femur 
and the tibia, enable us to determine with considerable certainty 
the ethnic relationship of pre-historic to existing races. 

_ The latitudinal or ‘cephalic’ index is thus determined. 
Divide the extreme breadth of the skull by the length from 
front to back, and multiply by 100, Thus if the breadth is 
three-fourths of the length, the index is said to be 75. NE 
indiees vary from 50 to 98. 

“The term dolicho-cephalic, or long-headed is applied i 
skulls with low indices; brachy-cephalic or broad-headed, to 
those with high indices ; and ortho-cephalic, to the intermediate 
class. The black races are dolicho-cephalic, the white races — - 
incline to ortho-cephalic, and the yellow races to brachy- 
cephalic....The Swedes are the most dolicho-cephalie race in 

Europe, the Lapps the most brachy-cephalic, the English the 

most ortho-cephalic. North Germany is sub-dolicho-cephalie E x 
- South Germany sub-brachy-cephalic.”* aes E 
—— o Further on, Dr. Taylor says that the orbital: index among | 
—— races is lowest, varying from 79'3 to 85:4, and 

ling to 61 among the Tasmanians; among the yellow | 
— —— Lu —— Senne: 822 to 95:4; ong: the Eu; opeans, 
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itis usually between 553 and 85. A similar test applies to 
the seetion of the hair. In the Mongolian or yellow race, it is 
circular ; in the black or African race, it is flat or ribbon-shaped ; 
in the white or European race, it is oval. The hair of the 
Mongolian is straight, that of the African frizzled or wooly, 
and that of the European is inclined to curl. 

* All these tests," says the same writer, “agree in exhibiting 
two extreme types—the African with long heads, long orbits, and 
flat hair ; and the Mongolian with round heads, round orbits, and 
round hair. The European type is intermediate—the head, the 
orbit, and the hair are oval. In the east of Europe, we find an 
approximation to the Asiatic type ; in the south of Europe, to 
the African. The neolithic tombs of Europe exhibit notable 
approximation both to the African and Asiatic types.” * 

“Where, it has been asked, did the human race originate ? 
Darwin inclines to Africa, De Quatrefages to Asia, Wagner to 
Europe in the miocene epoch, when the climate was sub-tropical, 
If it originated in Europe, we may suppose it was differentiated 
into the extremé Asiatic and African types ; or, on the other 
band, Europe may have been the plaee where the African and 
Asiatie types met and mingled. "Those who hold the former 
view may believe with Penka that the Aryans represent the oldest 
European race ; those who hold the latter opinion may maintain 
that while Aryan speech came originally from Asia, it was 
subsequently acquired by men who were largely of African 


origin. " *" 


From the evidenee about the hoary antiquity of the Aryans 


of Sapta-Sindhu, and the proofs we have adduced of the savage 
Aryan tribes having gradually migrated westward through west- 
een Asia to Europe, we hold the opinion that Aryan speech went 
originally from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe, along with the savage 
Arvan nomads who got mixed with the Mongolian savages in’ 
Western Asia and imposed their speech upon them, and that 
these savages having commingled their blood, afterwards came 


2 | | 
* [bid,p.65. —— 1 ‘Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, p.66. — 
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immigrated from Africa with the retreat of the great ice-sheet 
northward at the end of the Glacial epoch. Our opinion will be 
more clearly established as we go on with fuller accounts of 
these early pre-historic peoples of Europe. 

It is, indeed, a pity that we have no means of comparing the 
ekulls of the ancient Aryans of India—the three higher castes, 
with those of the Mongolians, the Europeans and the Africans, 
and are consequently not in a position to say whether they were 
dolicho-cephalic, brachy-cephalic or ortho-cephalic in ancient 
times. The Aryans of India had the practice of cremating their 
dead, and therefore no ancient skulls of the Indo-Aryans have 
been available anywhere in India, — As of all castes, certain 
sections of the Brahmans have changed the least, it would be 
interesting to compare their cephalic and orbital indices with 
those of the other principal races of Asia, Europe and Africa. 
Whatever the indices of the other races may be, those of the 
Brahmans of some of the principal centres of religion may be 
regarded as representing the approximate standard of the true 
Aryan type. But even then, we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that there were in post-V edie times large imfluxes of peoples, other 
than Aryans, who were gradually incorporated into Aryan society, 
distributing themselves among the four castes. It would, therefore, 
be extremely diffieult to discern the truly Aryan type even from 
among the Brahmans of modern times. 

Mr. Mackinder, like Dr. Taylor, has said that the black-races 
are geverally dolieho-eephalie. How is it then that the Swedes 


and the Tentons of North Germany, who are white peoples, 


delicho-cephalic ? The natural inference would be that they had 


- originally belonged to the black races of Africa, who afterwards 


XM 





emigrated to the north of Europe in inter-glaeial periods, ‘and 





survived the glacial epoch. Their long residence in a cold climate 








= me d ark, and dark races light, the cuticle however being affect. - 
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must have affected and transformed the colour of their ekin.- For, 
"^. E. “it is believed that under certain cirenmstances, fair races may be- 
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scientifically true, then it would be easy to understand how the 
Swedes and the Teutons, though originally belonging to the black 
races of Africa, gradually became white, nay whiter than the 
southern races of Europe, and how the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, 
though originally a white people as some of their descendants 
still are in Kashmir and other places, gradually became brown 
and dark-complexioned through a gradual ehange of climate 
from extreme cold to extreme hot in consequence of the disap- 
pearance of the seas round about Sapta-Sindhu. We have already 
said that a cold climate prevailed in India in ancient times and 
the year was called by the name of ima (winter) in the Rig- 
Veda in consequence of wintry conditions having prevailed in 
the land during a greater part of the year, just as  Carad 
(autumn) came to designate the year when the climate became 
temperate and less severe. ‘The very fact that the Indo-Aryans 
have changed colour proves the very long period of time duiing 
whieh they have been the inhabitants of Northern India, This 
marked change of climate was also noticed in the Zend-Avesta. 
Even in Rig-Vedie times a change of colour was noticeable 
among the Aryans according to their occupations and modes of: 
living, ‘Those who had to toil in the fields, or perform outdoor 
work, or were engaged in trade in the country and foreign lands, 
and in warfare, were naturally more swarthy than those whose 
occupations compelled them to stay at home. The nomadic 
Aryans who were subjected to the hot rays of the sun in their 
wanderings became naturally more dark-complexioned ; and 
thus we find mention made in the Rig-Veda of people who were 
dark-skiuned and ealled ** blacks.” Colour or Fara, therefore, 
became the distinguishing mark of men engaged in the different 
occupations. The Brahmans who generally stayed at home 
performing the sacrifices and attending to spiritual culture 


remained naturally white-complexioned ; the Kshatriyas who 


were engaged in warfare and active duties in connection with 
the government. of the country became naturally a shade darker 
than the Brahmans ; the Vaicyas who tilled the lands, pastured 


and reared up cattle, and were engaged in trade and manufacture, 
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were of a stil darker complexion than the Kshatriyas ; 
and the Sudras who had at first mostly belonged to the nomadie 
tribes, withont settling down to any sort of oecupation for à 
living and had been in a low state of moral development, became 
uccessarily darker still to the verge of blackness. Colour, there- 
fore, became the index of occupation, caste or tribe, and the 
word varna afterwards came to be synonymous with caste, Tt 
tis however a remarkable fact even to this day that the Aryan 
women of the higher castes, who have seldom to do any out-door 
work and always keep themselves within the preeinets of the . 
zenann, are usually more fair-complexioned than the men who 
have to spend their time in outdoor work. Colour, therefore, 
cannot be an infallible criterion of race or type, which ean only be 
determined by the measurement and comparison of craninms 
which are least liable to change. It would undoubtedly be 
wrong to say, as Dr. Taylor has done, that the influence of cli- 
mate has exterminated the Aryan race in India, Persia and other a 
places, the Aryan speech alone being left as the permanent 
evidence of early Aryan seitlement.'* Though the Aryans 
 eannot be recognised now by their white skins, the Aryan blood 
still runs in their veins, and the type has probably remained 
intact in India, to a large extent, in consequence of their conser- 
vative instincts and extreme reluctance to freely mix with 
e. "peoples of other races. rco d 
| -Asthe Swedes and the Teutons have been found to be - 
^dolicho-cephalie, they must have been the direct descendants of a 
| ; E the pre-historic dolicho-cephaliec people (an originally black race 
is oc pe — whose skulls have been found in the graves of 
eme North | Germany and other parts of North Europe. They have 
be en — as the Canstadt race “by De Quatrefages and 
y from a skull found in 1700 at Canstadt r near Stuttg art, 
d, — with bones of the. mammoth. A , mila 
‘was disec 'overed. in A867 together with remains of the 
is rU phe in Albany aad ene. 
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Another specimen of this type is the celebrated skull which 
was found seventy miles south-west of the Neanderthal in a 
cavern at Engis, on the left bank of the Meuse, eight miles 
south-west of Liege. It was embedded in a breccia with remains 
of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and the reindeer, It has 
usually been referred to the Quaternary period. Of this Engis 
skull Virehow writes: “It is so absolutely dolicho-cephalie 
that if we were justified in constituting our ethnic groups 
solely with reference to the shape of the skull, the Engis skull 
would without hesitation be classed as belonging to the primitive 
Teutonic race, and we should arrive at the conclusion that a 
Germanie population dwelt on the banks of the Meuse prior to 
the earliest irruption of a Mongolie race.” 

** In the oldest skulls of the Canstadt race," says Dr. Taylor, 
“the ridges over the eyes are greatly developed, the cranial 
vault is low, the forehead is retreating, the eye orbits enormous, 
the nose prominent, but the upper jaw is not so proguathous 
as the lower. This primitive savage, the earliest inhabitant of 
Europe,* was museular and athletie, and of great stature. He had 
implements of flint, but not of bone, and was vain of his per- 
sonal appearance, as is proved by his bracelets and necklaces of 
shells. - He was a nomad hunter, who sheltered himself in caves, 
but was without fixed abodes, or even any sepulchres, 





* But the Canstedts are not now regarded as the earliest. inhabitants of i 
Europe. The discovery in 1907 of a human lower jaw in the base of the = 
^ Mauer Sands " ia one of the most important in the whole history of anthro- * 
pology. The jaw was that of a human being, belonging to a race, o uem 
aa the Heidelbergs, “the first human race recorded in Western Europe.” 
According to Mr, H. F. Osborn, they “appear in Southern Germany early in 
_ the second Interglacial times in the midst of a most imposing mnmmalian fauna 
of northern aspect and containing many forest-living species, such ns bear, 
"sor and moose; in the meadows and forests browsed the giant straight-tusked 
- elephant (E. antiquus) which from the «imple structure of its grinding teeth 
- is regarded as similar in habit to the African elephant now inhabiting, thé 
forests of Central Africa. The presence: of this animal indicates a relatively 
. moist climate and woll-forested country. " H. F. Osborn'a Men of the ord 
Stone Age, p. 96 (1918), It does. go ecu | beers. that the — 
were the — of the Teutons, at DE 
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“The chief interest that attaches to these repulsive savages 
is that. French authropologists consider them to be the direct 
ancestors of their hereditary enemies the Germans, while German 
anthropologists assert that the Teutons are the only lineal 
representatives of the noble Aryan race. ......... That the earliest 
inbabitants of Europe belonged to the Canstadt race may 
probably be granted, since skulls of this type have been found 
underlying those of the Iberian and Ligurian races in the very 
oldest deposits at Grenelle ; while in many eases tLere are indica- 
tions, more or less trustworthy, of the Canstadt race having E 
been contemporary with the extinct pachyderms. Its chief 
habitat seems to have been the valley of the Rhine, but it 
extended to the south as far as Wiirtemberg, and to the east 
as far as Briix in Bohemia. Only at a later time when the 
reindeer had retreated to the north, it reached the shores of 
the Baltic. 

* Though this type has now become extinct in Germany, 
owing to the prepotence of the Celtic or Turauian race, and 
though it has been favourably modified by civilisation in Seandi- 
navia, yet even in modern times we find curious instances of 
atavism or reversion to an earlier type. These cases are found 
chiefly among men of Norman or Scandinasian ancestry. Such 
may occasionally be noticed in the Scandinavian districts of 
England, The skull of Robert Bruce, who was of pure Norman a 
blood, exibits a ease of such reversion.”!* 












f 

J Dr. Taylor further says that there is a superſieinl resemblance x 
ae between the Teutons and the Celts, but they are radically dis- 

|». 4*inguished by the form of the skull, Both races were tall, large- 

ed limbed and fair-haired. De Quatrefages has conjectured that — — 
Must the Canstadt race may have roamed farther to the East. He : 
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thinks that the type may be recognised in the Ainos of Japan - 
Io. and. Kamatshatka and in the Todas of. the Neilgherries, who 
* bear no resemblance to any of the on | tribes. | Both 
- — and the ‘Todas are fully  dolieho-cephalie differing: in^ 
his respect | from the Japanese and Dravidiaus, rb CMT 
x di 1 a, p. 100108 . = 2 | yw. | 
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brach ycephalie. The profile is of the European type, and instead of 
the seanty beard of the Mongolians and the Dravidians, they 
are as amply bearded as the Scandinavians, and, like many 
North Europeans, they have much hair on the ehest and other 
parts of the body. 

From Scandinavia to Southern India and Kamatshatka is 
indeed too long a jump for Canstadt savazes to have performed in 
early pre-historic times, especially when we remember that up to 
a relatively recent period there was a big sea extending from 
the Caspian to the Arctic to obstruct their progress towards 
the east, and vast impassable mountains and seas barred their 
way to Southern India. If there is a racial affinity between these 
tribes living in far-off corners of the European and Asiatic 
continents, what probably happened was this: The Canstadts whe 
are undoubtedly of African origin must have emigrated to 
the North when Africa was connected with South-western 
Europe, and to the East when it was connected with Southern 
India by the Indo-Oceanie continent, now lost. The ancestors. 
of the Todas must have found their way to Southern India 
directly from Africa at that time, and a branch which wandered 
farther east to the Pacific coast must have migrated northward 
to Kamatshatka and Japan. We should remember that they 
were primitive savages, and quite incapable of crossing seas 
and oceans by crafts which they did not know how to con- 
struct. "Thev are believed to have been in the palwolithic stage, 
though from the presence of rude potteries in the caves with 
their remains, some are of opinion that they were in the neo- 
lithic or at best in the early neolithic stage. The state of their 
civilisation has been gathered from the remains in the kitehen-: 
middens or shell-mounds. of Denmark, The stone implements 
found therein are more archaic in character than those found | 
near the Swiss lake-dwellings. ‘“ The people, " says Dr. Taylor, 
“had not yet reached the agricultural or even the pastoral 
stage,—they were solely fishermen and hunters, the only domes- 
tieated animal they possessed being the dog, whereas even in - 
the oldest of the Swiss lake-dwellings the people, though still 
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subsisting largely on the products of the chase, had domes. 
ticated the ox, if not also the sheep and the gont,"'^ It is 
believed that the accumulation of these kitehen-middens or 
shell-mounds oceupied an enormous period. Professor Steen- 
strup, the highest authority on the subject, is of opinion that a 
period of 10,000 to 12,000 years must be allowed for the 
accumulation of the vast mounds of refuse. Some of these 
are more than 900 feet long, and from 100 to 200 feet broad, 
and they are usually from three to five feet, but, oceasionally 
as much as ten feet in thickness. 

Such then were the Canstadts, one of the earliest races of 
North Europe, and the ancestors of the Teutons. This type 
became extinct owing to the infusion of Celtic and Slavonic 


blood. They were conquered and aryanised by the Slavo-Celtie: 
races from whom they received their language, and such eultare- 
as they possessed. ‘The claim of the Teutons to be the original | 
Aryan race has thus no firm basis to stand upon. Both they 


and the Scandinavians were descended from dolicho-cephalie 
savages of Africa who had immigrated to Europe either in the 


interglacial or post-glacial epoch with the retreat of the great 


ice-sheet northward. 


I will now write about the other prehistoric races whose 
» remains have been found in the neolithic tombs of Europe. | 


They were three in number, one of which ts supposed to repre+ 
sent the primitive Aryans, the other two along with the 


Canstadts being: — merely Aryan in speech, but non-Aryan— 


in descent 3:43 
| NE ie the ;early ‘acolithi age, Britain seems to have been - e. 
inhabited b race _only which was “of feeble build, short» =| 
4ature, dark complexion, and dolicho-cephalie skull.”'* T A 
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coneluded that they belonged to the Iberian race whieh resembled 
the Spanish Basques. The same type is found in some of the 
Hebrides, in Kerry, and also west of the Shannon, in Donegal 
and Galway. Skulls of this type have also been found in sepul- 
ebhral caves in Belgium, France, Spain, Algeria and "leneriffe, 
The Iberians are believed to be a North African people who 
emigrated to Europe and passed on to Britain, probably when 
the latter was connected with the continent. They belonged 
purely to the Neolithic age, as no trace of metal is found in 
any of the long barrows of England. 

Towards the close of the Neolithie age, or probably at the 
beginning of the Bronze age, Britain was invaded by a wholly 
different race, “tall, muscular, brachy-cephalic, and almost 
certainly with xanthous or rufus hair and florid complexion.”*7 
They buried their dead in. round barrows, and “te them in all 
probability we may ascribe the erection. of Avebury and Stone- 
henge, and also the first introduction into Britain of Aryan 
speech and of implements of bronze. This race Dr. Thurnam 
identifies with the Celts and he calls the type the * Turanian ' 
type, believing it to be an offshoot, through the Belgie Gauls, 
from the great brachy-eephalic stock of Central and North- 
eastern Europe and Asia. It is also the prevailing type among 
the Slavonie races. This *'' Turanian ' type of Dr. Thurnam 
is the ‘type Mongoloide ' of Prüner-Bey."! 

The difference of stature between the two races, the Iberians 
and the Celts, was remarkable, the former baing shorter than 
the latter. ‘The stature of the Celts struck the Komans with 
astonishment. *'Ciesar speaks of their mrifica corpora, and 
contrasts the short stature of the Romans with the maguitude 
corporum of the Gauls"'? The Iberian ráge, as we have 
already said, was dark in eomplexion with black hair and eyes. 
The.Celtie race was fair, with red or yellow hair, and blue or 











blue-grey eyes. The Belgie Gauls also belonged to this race, 
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Western scholars believe the Iberians to be the primitive in- 
habitants of Britain, and the Celts to be later invaders who 
were not only a more powerful race, but possessed a higher 
civilisation. Ina few of the round barrows of the Celts bronze * 
has been found. ‘The Iberians were originally troglodytes, but 
the Celts probably lived in huts or pit dwellings. That the 
latter spoke an Aryan language which was Celtic i$ admitted, 
though Professor Rollerton has characterised their physical type 
s “'Turanian,” and Priiner-Bey as ** Mongoloide." 
The Celtic tvpe in Europe is traced eastward to the continent - 
of Asia, and the Iberian type southward through France and 
Spain to Northern Africa. There ean be no doubt, therefore, 
that the Iberians came from Northern Africa and the Celts 
from Asia at different periods of prehistoric times after the 
retreat of the great ice-sheet towards the north of Europe. The 
Canstadts who were in the palwolithic stage of civilisation 
had undoubtedly migrated first from Africa, and roamed towards 
the north with the reindeer up to the shores of the Baltic. 
They were followed in the early neolithic period by the Tberians 
from North Africa; and at the close of the neolithic period, 
| the Canstadts and the Iberians were conquered by the Celts 
from Asia, who are admitted by anthropologists to be of "Tura- 
nian or Mongoloid type. Our readers should remember all | 
these facts in order to understand the enema — vt the E: 
Celts in Europe from Asia. m 
| The Celts appear to have crossed to Britain from Belgie A 
Gaul. "The Celts of the latter place appear ata later time to 
hee advanced sonthward imposing their Celtic speech on the — 

' cenrlier race of ex ge France. The Celts may also be traced 
—— d to Dem t where the brachy-cephalie type has been — 
| en ee to Dr. Beddoe, the ‘modern — 
me ame ty - | - as the road aitov peoile. diy d 
the e period the valleys. of the. M Main 
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Teutoberger Wald, the Thuringer Wald and the Riesen 
Gebirge. North of this line the population is now dolicho- 
cephalico while to the south of this line the people are more 

brachy-cephalic. 
The people of the modern kingdom of Wiirte mberg are also 


v (> 


brachy-cephalous. * Holder considers the type to be Turanian 
or Sarmatian. alle seems to have been the most northern 
outpost of the Celts in Germany, since beyond the Teutoberger 
Wald, a few miles to the north of Halle, the type changes. 
Southern Germany is now Teutouie in speech, the local names 
and the persistent ethnie tvpe bearing witness to the primitive 
Celt, occupation. Southern Germany was Teutonised in speech 
by German invaders in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
In Wiirtemberg and Bavaria a number of pile dwellings of the 
neolithic age have been discovered, which seem to be prototypes 
of those which are so numerous in the Swiss lakes. The Swiss 
craniologists, His and Ritimeyer, attribute the erection of the 
* lake dwellings in Switzerland to “our Celtie ancestors," the 
Helvetii. The Helvetian skulls resemble the round-barrow 
skulls. The Helvetii appear to have reached a comparatively 
high state of civilisation. 

Towards the close of the neolithic age, the same Aryan- 
speaking race which constructed the Swiss pile dwellings seems 
to have crossed the Alps, erecting their pile-dwellings in the 
Italian lakes and in the marshes of the valley of the Po. They 
have been identified with the Umbrians. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the close connection between Celtic and ltalian 
speech, and also by the almost identical civilisation disclosed 
by the pile dwellings of Italy and those of Switzerland: 
Further, craniologists have proved that while the people of 
Southern Italy are dolieho-cephalie, belotiging apparently to 
the Iberian race, they become more and more brachy-cephalic 
as we go northward, “ especially in the district between à 
Apennines and the Alps. Latin 1d Umbrian were mérel 
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dialects of the same language, but in Rome there was a large 
admixture of Etruscan and Campanian blood. Skulls of the 
pure Latin race are rare, owing to the prevalent practice of 
cremation; but there is a very marked resemblance in the out- 
lines of the Latin and Helvetian skulls, and those of the better 
elass from the British round barrowe. They exhibit no greater 
difference than the refinement of type due to the progress from 
neolithic barbarism to the high civilisation of Rome. The 
oldest Umbrian settlements prove that the Umbrians, when 
they arrived in Italy, lived chiefly by the chase, and had 
domesticated the ox and the sheep. Agriculture even of the 
rudest description, seems to have been unknown, since no cereals 
were found, but there were considerable stores of hazel-nuts, 
of water chestnuts, and of acorns, some of which had been 
already roasted for food. Before the arrival of the Umbro- 
Latin race, Italy was inhabited by Iberian and Ligurian tribes, 
the former dolicho-cephalic, and the latter highly brach y-cephalie, 
with an index of 92. The round-barrow race, which we have 
traced from the 'Tvne to the Tiber, extended eastward down 
the Danube, and across the great plain of Russia. All the 
nations of  Slavie speech are — braehy-cepbalic, and their 
bair and eyes are mostly light in colour. The Great Russians 
are brachy-cephalic; so also are the Finno-Urgie tribes beyond 
the frontier of Aryan speech. The mean cephalic index of the 
Mongols is 81, which is precisely that of the round-barrow 
people whom they resemble in their prognathism, their high 
cheek bones, and the squareness of the face. . 
' The foregoing investigation which has been condensed from. 
Ca Dr. Isaac Taylor's excellent book, the Origin af the Aryans 
f ] (81-91) “ has brought us to the conclusion at which Dr. Thurnam 
CESAR arrived many years ago. He says that to him it appears to be -. 
proved eit type of the Celtic skull, at least that of the - 
inant race in the bronze period in Britain, was of the — 
"eaten * Turanian ty pe.” How the Celtie became the 

iaze of a people with this Toranian skull-form, and how 
his. Turanian skull-form became the skull-form of. a Celt 
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and so-called Indo-European people are questions which he 
thinks are yet to be determined. Meanwhile, he continues, the 
idea of a connection between the ancient Celtic brachy-cephalic 
type and that of the modern Mongolian or Turanian peoples 
of Asia, cannot be overlooked, and remains for explanation." *! 
Whatever may be the explanation of the European savants, 
there ean be no doubt that some of the chief Aryan-speaking 
races—the Celts, the Danes, the Umbrians, the Romans, the 
Greeks, and the Slavs—belong to the brachy-cephalie type 
found in the neolithic round barrows of Britain. We have 
seen that these races stretch in a broad continuous zone across 
Central Europe into Asia. The fact that they are of the 
Turanian type lends a streng colour to the view that they 
originally came /rov Asia to Auvope with Aryan speech, How 
could the 'l'uranians acquire this speech is a problem which has 
perplexed those European scholars who are unwilling to admit 
chat the original home of the Arvans was in Asia. But it is 
easily solved if we look for this home not in Northern Europe, 
or the Arctic regions, or Central Asia, but in Sapta-Siudhu in 
India whence, as we have shown, waves after waves of nomadic 
Aryans, in more or less savage conditions, emigrated or were 
compelled to emigrate towards the west. It is extremely likely 
that they met the Turanian or Mongolian hordes in Western 
Asia, and having been more civilized, imposed their speech | 
and culture on them, whieh they carried to Europe in their 
onward march westward through the central regions of the 
continent up the valley of the Danube till they reached Britain, 
and also northward through the steppes and fertile plains of 
Russia. It is probable that an amalgamation of the Aryan 
and Turanian nomadic tribes had taken place long before they 
entered Europe, and as the latter were more numerous than 
the Aryans, the dominant type of the amalgamated product 
was Mongolian or Turanian, though their speech and culture 
were Aryan. As Dr. Taylor says: “When two distinct races 
are in contact, they may, under certain cireumstances, mix their 
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blood, but the tendency as a rule is to revert to the charaeter 
of that race which is either superior in numbers, prepotent in 
physical energy, or which conforms best to the environment. ’?? 
Further on he says: “ While race is to a great extent 
persistent, language is extremely mutable. Many countries 
have repeatedly changed their speech, while the race has 
remained essentially the same. Language seems almost inde- 
pendent of race. Neo-Latin languages are spoken in Bucharest 
and Mexico, Brussels and Palermo ; Aryan languages in Stock- 
holm and Bombay, Dublin and Teheran, Moseow and Lisbon, 
but the amount of common blood is infinitesimal or non-exis- 
tent.”2" In illustration of his point he mentions the 
Spaniards who liave imposed a Latin dialect on a large 
portion of the New World, and asks “ Were they Latins, or 
even Aryans in blood? Spain was originally Iberian or 
Berber. In prehistoric times the Celts wrested a large por- 
tion of the peninsula from the Iberians, the Phamicians founded 
populous and important cities, the Vandals, Goths and Suevi 
poured in from the north, and the Moors and Arabs from 
the south. The speech, and very little more than the speech, 
is. Latin; the Roman, of whose blood the trace must be 
extremely small, have imprinted their language upon Spain, 
and the Spaniards, by reason of their speech, are often reckoned 
among the Latin races." ** 

Similarly the Celts, who belonged to the Turanian — 
| are wrongly called Aryans because their speech was Aryan. 
n The physical type of the Aryans who were small in number 

«as absorbed in theirs, and the only relie of the Aryans that 
was left in them was their superior speech and culture, “ In 
the neolithie period," says Dr. Taylor, “ Aryan languages can Es 
= Muediy have been spoken by more than a million persons.  — 

OAt the — time they are spoken probably by 600 millions— 
lation Sis positi ** This — — md 
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“Aryan speech especially seems to possess the power of 
exterminating non-Aryan dialects.’ Weneed not wonder, there- 
fore, at the fact that while the Aryan type disappeared, the 
Aryan speech remained predominant in the amalgamation 
that had been formed out of the Aryanand Turanian savages 
in prehistoric times in Europe. The Celts, the Slavs, the 
Lithuanians, the Hellenes and the Latins were Aryan in 
speech but Turanian or Mongolian in physical type. The 
dolicho-cephalic ‘Teutons were the descendants of the Canstadts, 
a north African race, who received theic Aryan speech and 
culture from the Celts, Slavs and Lithuaniaus. 

This seems to me to be the real explanation of the problem 
with which Dr. Thurnam and scholars of his way of think- 
ing were confronted, 77:.,, how and why did the Celtic 
become the language of a people with 'luranian skull-form, 
and how and why the  "Puranian skull-form became 
the skull-form of a  Ceitie and so-called Indo-European 
people. This hypothesis is strongly supported by the hoary 
antiquity of *apta-Sindhn and the Rig-Veda, about which I 
have already adduced ample evidence in the previous chapters, 
and by the existence of many Aryan tribes in more or less 
advanced states of civilisation in Western Asia, who must have 
pushed forward the savage Aryan and Mongolian hordes to 
Europe. As after the post-glacial epoch, Central and Northern 
Europe afforded suitable regions for wazdering or settlement 
to the nomads, they must have readily passed into Europe 
through the isthmus of Bosphorous, just as the Canstadts 
had in an earlier age emigrated to North Europe from Africa, 
and the Iberians who also were undoubtedly a North African 
and Atlantie race, had followed them in a subsequent age. This, 
in our humble opinion, would also clearly explain how a people 
with Mongolian or Turanian physical characteristies and Aryan 


speech occupied a large portion of Europe, and imposed the 


Aryan speech, and such Aryan culture as they had possessed or 


viz., the Canstadts and the Iberians. 
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F » Bo 
Ve have eivem a sufficient idea of the state of civilisation 
of the last-named two peoples. Of the Iberians it i5 said that 
"oy were «frogledytes and cannibals. “ From distant parts | 
of Europe where the remains of the Iberian race are found, there 
is evidence that th were occasionally addicted to eannibal- 
ism. Such — —— by human bones which have 
been broken in order to extract the marrrow,"** The ethno- 
logy of Greece, says Dr. Taylor, is obseure ; butit ts proba- 
ble that the  pre-Hellenie autochthones belonged to the 
Iberian race, and that the Hellenie invaders were of the same E 
type as the Umbrians and Romans. 
As regards the Ligurians who were called “ Celt# " by 
Cesar and found by him in Gaul, there is a controversy 
among European savants about their origin. They were a 
short, brachy-cephalie race, and though called “ Celtw ” by 
Cesar were not as tall as the Celts of the round barrows, 
Broca says that the real Celts are the people of Central 
France who are the descendants of the Celts of Cesar; and 
that the term is an ethnological misnomer, if applied to either 
of the two Britis’: races by whom what is commonly called 
" Celtic speeeh " is spoken, either the tall red-haired brachy- 
cephalic Irishman and Scot, or the short, dark, dolicho-cephalie 
' race of Donegal, Galway, Kerry and South Wales. It is urged, 
however. that though Cwesar’s Celts (the people of Central 
& Gaul) spoke the Celtic language, they probably acquired it 
r from the Belgie Gauls who were an Aryan-speaking people, 3 
and imposed their culture upon them. Many English writers, 
ignoring Broca's arguments, identify the two races, the short- 
. statured and the long-statured Celts, and contend that the. 
EI x shorter stature and the darker hair of the race of Central 7 
E cs MM arose from a union of the short, dark, dolicho-eephalic — 
| Tberians, with the tall, fair, brachy-cephalie people of the. 
Lt —— barrows. Others again trace their origin to the Furfooz . 
M^ - whose remains have been found in the valley of the. 
bw. , e amall river. which joins the Meuse hear Dinan ee 
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Belgium.  ** They seem to have been a peaceful people, possess- 
ig no bows and arrows or weapons for combat, but merely 
javelins tipped with flint or reindeer horn, with which they 
killed wild horses, reiu-deer, wild oxen, boars, goats, chamois 
andibex, as wellas squirrels, lemmings, aud birds, especially 
the ptarmigan...Their clothing consisted of skins, sewn toge- 
ther with bone-needles. They tattooed or painted themselves 
with red oxide and iron, and wore as ornaments shells plaques 
of ivory, and jet, and bits of fluor-spar." ** It has been 
found that ths skulls of the Ligurians resembled those of the 
Lapps and Finns, and it is believed that the Celts of ethnology 
and the Celts of philology, the two brachy-eephalie types, may 
have been remote branches of the same race which Dr. 
Thurnam has called '"l'uraoian. - It is in the same way believed 
that the two dolicho-cephalie races of Europe, oz, the tall 
Canstadts and the short Iberians, may have been descended, 
at some very remote period, from common ancestors. Whatever 
may be the probabilities, it is certain that the dolicho-cephalie 
races came from Africa, and the brachy-cephahe races from 
Asia. Of the latter. the tall Celts spoke the Aryan language, 
aud imposed it upon the ancient peoples of Europe. lf they 
were Turaniaus and Mongols, they must have come in contact, 
in the course of their wanderings, with some Aryan tribes 
from Sapta-Sindhu, who imposed their speech upon them, 
The amalgamated race who are known as Celts brought 
this speech to Europe, and imposed it again, in their turn, on 
the primitive rude inhabitants of Europe,—the Canstadts, the 
Iberians and the Ligurians, the last probably having come to 
Europe from Asia with a non-Aryan speech. Those of the 
Iberians who did not come in contact with the Celts or the 
Eeltw, like the Basques of Spain, retained their original non- 
Aryan dialects. It is also almost certain that the line of 
route of the Turanians or Celts lay through Western Asia 
where they had an opportunity of mixing with the Aryan 
nomads and adopting their speech. A greater por! ion of Central 
—* I =e ee 
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Asia having been covered by seas, it was not at all possible for 
primitive savages to have crossed them in their onward mareh 
to Europe. [t was only when the shallow beds of the seas 
were dried up and converted into steppes that it was poss:ble . 
for the ho:des of the savage Scylhiaus, Huns and Goths 
have made their incursions to Eucope directly from Central 
Asia across the plains. But these events relateto comparative- 
ly recent aud historic times. 
Says Dr, Taylor : “ The civilisation which we find in Europe 
—— at the beginning of the historie period was gradually evolved 
during a vast period of time, and was not introduced cataclysmi- 
eally by the immigration of a new race. Just as in geological 
speculation, great diluvial catastrophes have been eliminated and 
replaced by the action of existing forces operating during enor- 
mous periods of time, so the prehistoric archeologists are 
increasingly disposed to substitute slow progress in culture for 
the older theories which eut every knot by theories of conquest 
and invasion” ** It is believed that the neolithie civilisation 
commenced in Europe more than 20,000 years ago. 
. Dr. Tavlor has thus summarised the state of neolithie culture 
in Europe at the beginning of the historic period: “It 4s 
believed that the «peakers of the primitive Aryan tongue were 
nomel herdsmen who had domesticated the dog, who wandered 


à over the plains of Europe in waggons drawn by oxen, who 
; fashioned canoes out of the truuks of trees, but were ignorant é 
| : E 1 "m 
of any metal with the possible exception of native copper. In a 


the summer they lived in huts, built of branches of trees, and 
‘thatched with reeds; in winter they dwelt in cireular pits 
T2 dug i in the earth, and roofed over with poles, covered over with * 
— - sods. of turf, or plastered with the dung of cattle. They were = 
| des skins sewn together with bone needles; they were ats — | 
aint with fire, whieh they kindled by means of fire- 
rit es icut quy eite to count up to a —— E^; 
practise —— seriei iet it — 
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in stone mortars the seeds of some wild cereals either spelt or 
barley. The only social institution was marriage; but they 
were polygamists and practised human sacrifice. Whether they 
ate the bodies of enemies slain in war is doubtful. There were 
no enclosures, and property consisted in cattle, and not in land. 
They believed in a future life; their religion was shamanistie ; 
they had no idols, and probably no gods properly so-called ; they 
reverenced in some vague way the powers of nature," *? 

The above, according to Dr. Taylor, is “a general picture 
of primitive Aryan culture.” Bat from the results of ethno- 
logical investigations, of which we have given a summary in 
this chapter, our readers have undoubtedly been impressed with 
the fact that there was absolutely no trace of the Aryans, beyoad 
that of their speech, among the ancient races of Europe. It is 
admitted that the Celts spoke an Aryan tongue, but they have 
been found to belong to the Taranian or Mongolian family, and 
European scholars are, as we have said, eonfronted with the 
apparently insoluble problem as to how Aryan speech was pro- 
pagated in Europe by a people who were not Aryans, We have 
already suggested a solution which appears to us to be the only 
solution of this knotty problem, The 'T'uranians, in the course of 
their journey to Europe, eame in contact, and commingled with 
the rude Aryan tribes who had been driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, 
and adopted their speech and eulture whieh they took with them 
to Europe, and imposed upon the primitive inhabiiants of that 
continent. ‘The Turanian immigration had taken place long 
long before Babylonia or Egypt flourished under the influence 
of the aryanised Dravidians of India. The neolithic culture 
of Europe was therefore an essentially Turaniao culture, and 
not primitive Aryan culture,” as is wrongly supposed. The 
original habitat or eradle of the Aryans was certainly not in 
Europe, but in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already proved 
in the previous ehapters ; and as the Rig-Vedie civilisation goes 
back to geological times, probably to the end of the Miocene 
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genuinely primitive eulture of Sapta-Sindhu as it would be to 
paint a landscape in utter darkness. But the neolithie culture 
of Europe may be ealled primitive Aryan culture in this sense 
that the nomadic Turanian savages received it along with Aryan 
speech from Aryan tribes who had been, like themselves, in the 
neolithic stage of civilisation. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu were also at that 
time in t e same stage of development as these nomadie Aryan 
tribes who had been the dross cast out of the genuine race in the 
course of its evolution and purification. An inference like this ; 
would be as absurd as to say that the Dravidian or the Kolarian 
race is still in the ncolithie stage, because forsooth, the Juangs 
of Orissa use stone implements and do not know the use of 
metal even to this day. Much eonfusion has been caused, and 
many insurmountable difficulties created in the path of ascertain- 
ing historical truth by persistent attempts being made by 
zealous European writers to connect one people with another 
from mere superficial similarities (for instance, of language), » 
and to read the histo; y of one race in the light of that of 
another. It is because the l5uropeans believe themselves to be 
Aryans on account of their languages which are undoubtedly of 
Aryan origin, and also because the neolithic age lasted in Europe 
down to very recent times, stone implements, aceurding to 
M. Arevlin, having continned to be used in Central Gaul as 
late as 1750 B.C.,that they cannot conceive that a branch 
of their race, as they believe the Indo-Aryans to be, could 

| possess a civilisation older than 3000 B. C. at most. They 2 
picture the Indo-Aryans to have passed through the same 
ES stages of civilisation during the same period of time as their 
own ancestors. But the results of ethnological investigations 
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i - clearly demonstrate that their ancestors were no others than E 
— — . the dolieho-cephalie Canstadts and Iberians who had been the 


— original inhabitants of Africa, and the braehy-cephalie Turanians 
ps! or Celts who had brought the Aryan speech with them from. 
— In spite of this indubitable fact and the dictum laid 
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dietnm which is now looked upon as an anxiom is ethnology, 
European scholars are eager to call the European races Aryans. 
Pósehe urged, as Broca had done before, that while there may 
be Aryan languages, there is no such thing as an Aryan race, 
and language is only one, and that the least important 
factor in the enquiry. ‘The first part of his assertion would 
be true, if it were applied to Europe only, for there is no such 
thing as an Aryan race in that continent. The Aryans who 
immigrated there with the Turanians had been so completely 
amalgamated by them as to make the Turanian type dominant 
in the resultant product. It is possible, however, that in 
later times, more advanced Aryan tribes from Iran and 
the precinets of Sapta-Sindhu emigrated to Europe, as there 
is evidence of their having done so in the Zend-Avesta, and 
marching through the southern plains of Russia settled down 
in the north and the north-east of that country as Slavs and 
Lithuanians. Among existing languages of Europe, Lithuanian, 
like Sanskrit, preserves the primitive forms of Aryan speech. 
The Slavonic language shares certain peculiarities with Iranian, 
just as Greek is more closely related to Sanskrit than Latin. 
Schmidt showed that the more geographically remote were any 
two of the Aryan languages, the fewer were the peculiarities 
they possessed in common. “ Thus, while there are fifty-nine 
words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic, and 
sixty-one to Slavo-Lithuaman and Indo-Iranian, only thirteen 
are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Teutonic, Again, while one 
hundred and thirty-two words and roots are peculiar to Latin 
and Greek, and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo-Iranian, only 
twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin. Hence Slavonic ": 
forms the transition between ‘Teutonic and Iranian, and Greek 
the transition between Latin and Sanskrit, "5^ This, in our 
opinion, goes to show that Slavo-Lithuanian drew its supply of 
vocabulary from Indo-Iranian, and the ‘leutonie from Slavo- 
Lithuanian. If the Aryan tongue had been originally developed 
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in Europe, the number of words and roots peculiar to Slavo- Lith- 
uanian and Teutonic would have been far larger on account of their 
close proximity to one another than that of words and roots , 
peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian. The fact that ai 
there are only thirteen words and roots peculiar to Indo-Iranian 
and Teutonic, and only twenty peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin 
is explained by the remoteness of Teutonic and Latin from the 
Central source, rz:., Tudo-[ranian. This would also explain why 
Greek is more closely related to Indo-Iranian or Sanskrit than 
Latin or Slavo-Lithuanian. ‘The remoter you go from the ceu- ? 
tral source, the less becomes the number of the common words and 
roots peculiar to two languages, It should be remembered in 
this connection that the Greek and Roman civilisations are com- 
paratively of recent date; and the neolithic civilisation of 
Europe as possessed by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland continued 
to a time when the highly developed civilisations of Babylonia 
‘and Egypt had commenced to decline. We have shown in the 
previous chapters that these civilisations drew their main in- 
fe spiration from Indo-Aryan civilisation, and that while Hommel 
has discovered six culture words in the Semitie language, which 
are Aryan, Delitzsch claims to have identified one hundred 
Semitie roots with Aryan roots. This goes to show that the 
cradles of these two races were situated in contiguous regions, 
^ A and Europe could not have been the cradle of the Aryau race.” 
-. Dr. Schrader is a stout champion of the European cradle of 
the Aryans. He thinks that not a particle of evidence has been. , — 
dduced in favour of Aryan migration from the East. But we 
Tuve shown that various Aryan tribes migrated from India to- 
ur the west in very ancient times, as is evidenced by tlie 
gration ot such races ‘as the Iranians, the Kurds, the Kos- 
ps. : sais; the Mitanuiane, the Hittites, the Phrygians, the — 
Bor th. EP n — and the Phoenicians, all of whom spoke — an 
— —— times, and some of whom do so even to the 
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thinks that the Phrygians eame to Asia from Europe, probably 
from the fact that the Briges of Thrace were closely related to 
the Phrygians; but the latter believed that they were the 
: older people, and that the Briges emigrated from Asia to 
Europe. These Briges or Phrygians were, as we have already 
pointed, probably a branch of the Brijis mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda. As for the Armenians, they were only au extension 
of the Plhrygians and cannot be said to have come from 
Europe to Asia. Dr. Schrader admits that certain races and 
languages of Europe are more closely connected with those 
of Asia than the rest, and notes the close relations between 
the Indo-Aryans and the Greeks, as is evidenced by the names 
of weapons and of words referring to agriculture and religion. 
Yet he cannot bring himeelf to believe that the Greeks were 
the descendants of Aryan immigrant tribes from India. Ethno- 
logists have proved that they were the mixed products of the 
brachy-cephalic Turanian race speaking Aryan tongue, and 
the primitive Iberians. The origin of the Celts, Slavs and 
Lithuanians has also been traced to the amalgamated Tura- 
nians and Aryans. The former are undoubtedly an Asiatic 
people, and the prevalence of the Turanian type in almost 
all the principal European races, with the exception of the 
Teutons and the Swedes, unmistakably points to an early 
immigration of an Asiatic people to Europe in prehistoric times. 
The very fact that they spoke an Aryan language shows that it 
was imposed on them by Aryan tribes that had béen amalgamat- 
ed with them. None can certainly overlook this stern fact be-_ 
fore trying to establish the hypothesis of the early cradle of the +4 
Aryans in Europe. Schrader admits that the Indo-Iranian 

speech is more developed and refined than the European ; but he 
says that the greater rudeness of the European languages is it- 
- self the sign of a more primitive condition than the literary 
| — eulture exhibited by Zend and Sanskrit. This may be true to 
a certain extent, but he seems to have overlooked the. possibility. 
of these rude Aryan languages having been taken to Europe by — 
rude Aryan tribes  amalgamated with the Turanians in — x 
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times, and also the fact that as they were eut off from 

the parent stock in Asia, their language remained in its primi- 

tive condition, while the original language went on growing and | 
developing in the land of its birth, till it blossomed forth into 
Sanskrit and Zend. ‘The reason of the close relation between the 
Indo-Aryans and the Greeks was probably no other than the 

fact that Greece was, as it were, the connecting link between 

Asia and Europe, and served as a dumping ground of the Aryan 
immigrants to Europe, whence they dispersed either westward 

or northward. As I have already said, the close connection of ie 
Lithuanian with Iranian is accounted for by an Iranian 
immigration to the north of Europe in prehistoric times, under 
the leadership of Yima, when Airyana Vaejo was destroyed by 
the invasion of ice. 

p It is useless further to discuss the hypothesis of Aryan home 
in Europe. The attempts of European scholars to prove it have 
failed. and I should say, siznally failed, from their utter in- 

jJ. : ability to explain the existence of a Turanian type with Aryan 
ie speech, in some of the prineipal modern races of Europe. The 
7. attempt to prove that the Teutons and the Swedes represented 
M the true Aryan type has also failed from ethnical and linguistie 
" points of view. As Dr. ‘Tay lor says: “It is not probable that 
|. the dolicho-cephalic savages of the kitchenu-middens, or the 
dolicho-cephalie cannibals who buried in the caves of Southern and 
|J "Western Europe could have aryanised Europe. It is far 
—  .* amore likely that it was the people of the round barrows, the 
| zie which erected Stonehenge and Avebury, the people who con- 
. zu st ucted the pile-dwellings in Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
the brachy-cephalic ancestors of the Umbrians, the Celts and 
| the Latins, who were those who introduced the neolithic culture, i 
x and imposed their own Aryan speech on the ruder tribes whieh 

| t ob hey s subdued. "31 Elsewhere he says: “It isan easier hypothesis. 
j » that the dolicho-cephalie savages of the Baltic coast — 

ved red 1 —— speech = from. their — neig shb bic — 
uanians, s, than to suppose cpm they 
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in some remote age in &ryanising the Hindus, the Romans and 
the Greeks."^* — M. Chavée also says that of the dolicho-cephalie 
and brachy-cephalie faces in Europe, the intellectual superiority 
lies with the latter. Look, he says, at the beautifully formed 
head of the Iranians and the Hindus, so intelligent, and so 
well developed. Look at the perfeetion of those admirable 
languages, the Sanskrit and the Zeud. "The Germans bave 
merely defaced and spoilt the beautiful strueture of the primitive 
Aryan speech. Ujfalvy says: “ If superiority consists merely 
in physical energy, enterprise, invasion, conquest, then the 
fair dolicho-cephalic race may claim to be the leading race in 
the world; but if we consider mental qualities, the artistic and 
the intellectual faculties, then the superiority lies with the 
brachy-cephalic race." De Mortillet is also of opinion that the 
civilisation of Europe is due to the brachy-cephalic race. We 
may, therefore, dismiss the claims of the Teutons and the 
Swedes to be the original Aryan race. As a matter of 
fact, we have seen that the majority of the European races 
are a mixed produet of African and Asiatic races ; and the 
dolicho-cephalic races of the North, who are of a pronounced 
African type, are only entitled to be called Aryans on account 
of their speech which they received from their brachy-cephalie 
neighbours. We can, therefore, say with Pósehe and Broea 
that while there may be Aryan languages, there is no such thing 
as an Aryan race in Europe. 


32 Jbid, p. 2453. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The Theory of the Aryan Cradle in Central Asia. 


Sir William Jones made his memorable declaration in 1786 
that Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German and Celtic belonged to 
one family of speech, and that these had a common origin. 
Hegel regarded this discovery as the discovery of a new world. 
From that time the new science of Comparative Philology came 
into being. Bopp published his Comparative Grammar in 1833-25, 
and placed Comparative Philology on a scientific footing by 

*» discovering the method of the comparison of grammatical 
forms. He also showed that Zend and Slavonic as well as 
Albanian and Armenian must be included in what he called the 

| Indo-Germanie family. “The great linguistic family," says 
"S Dr. Taylor, * whose existence was thus established, embraces 
seven European groups of languages—the Hellenic, Italie, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lithuanie or Lettic, and Albanian ; 
in fact all the existing languages of Europe except Basque, 
Finnic, Magyar and Turkish. There are also three closely 
related Asiatic groups; first, the Indic, containing fourteen 
Indian languages Aor ved from Sanskrit ; secondly, the Iranie 
group, comprising Zend, Persian, Pashtu or Afghan, Baluchi, ) 
Kurdish and Ossetie ; and thirdl | Armenian, which is inter- 
mediate between Greek and Iranian.” ! 

It would thus appear that the. Aryan lanzuazes extend from 
India to the extreme west and north of Europe almost uninter- s 
! ruptedly, barring only parts of Western Asia oceupied by the »: 
i; Semitie races, Turkey in Europe, and a few otl er | 
ES continent. Had not the Semitic and Tura 
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who spoke Aryan dialects, the continuity of the Aryan 
languages would have remained unbroken from India to the 
farthest ends of Europe. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that Sanskrit and 
Zend are the oldest and most developed forms of the Aryan 
tongue, with literatures that date from hoary antiquity ; and 
though Lithuanian bears many archaie forms similar to those of 
Sanskrit and Zend, it possesses no ancient literature, and has 
practically remained in the same condition in which probably it 
was taken to Europe by migrant tribes from Iraa or India in 
some bye-gone times. The very fact that Greek also is closely 
allied to Sanskrit points to the later migration of the Hellenes 
to Europe. The spread of the Aryan language over Europe was, 
as we have seen, effected by a Turanian race who are known in 
history as Celts, This fact stands undoubted and unchallenged, 
whatever may be the contentions of German and Freneh scholars 
as regards their respective claims to be the original Aryan 
people. The Canstadts, the Iberians and probably the Ligurians 
had already been in Europe when these aryanised "luranians 
made their appearance as intruders or conquerors and imposed 
their speech and neolithie culture on the aborigines. "There was, 
therefore, no direet immigration of Aryans to Europe, but 
of ‘Turanians with — — rude Aryan tribes had been 

: re the ancestors of most of 
Zurc — ‘al Aryans in speech but 
not in blood. The dolicho-eephalic Teutons and Swedes, though 










that the pure Aryans, as repres petted by the Hindus * the 
Iranians, did not emigrate to Europe in a body or in tribes. It 
was the mixed Turanians who emigrated to Europe, with Aryan 
e culture, in waves after waves, from Central 
Asia 1, the more advanced tribes driving before 

* were "jen advanced. There is indeed some 
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gone to the circumpolar regions, under the — of Yima, 
when their Paradise or settlement in Airyana Vacjo was 
destroyed by ice. But this immigration probably took place m a 
later age. It is most likely that they settled in North Russia, 
in as much as we find a close resemblance between Lithuanian 
aud Iranian. 
The resemblance of Zend and Sanskrit to the princip] 
languages of Europe led some eminent seholars of the last 
century to broaeh the hypothesis that the ancestors of the 
Europeans, and the Hindus and Iranians must have originally 
lived in some place of Central Asia close to Iran or Bactria, 
from which, guided by * an irresistable impulse," many tribes 
marched towards the west, and settled in different parts of 
Europe. Those that did not migrate to Europe marched 
* southwards, and while one branch settled in Iran, the other 
erossed the Himilaya, and settled in the !and of the Five 
Rivers. What this “ irresistable impulse " was due to, and 
" why the original home was abandoned by all the Arvan tribes 
A has not been made clear. 
| Professor Max Miller in his Leetsres om the Science of 
‘Language, delivered in 1561, said that there was a time “ when 
the first avcestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Slavs, the Celts and the Germans were living 








together within the same enclosures, nay under the same roof.” - 


He further argues that because the same forms of speech are 
ate “preserved by all the members of the Aryan family, it follows 
ss that before the ancestors of the Indians and Persians started for 
he — - the south, and the leaders of the ek, Roman, Celtic, "l'eutonie. 
|J — aud Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, 
there was a small clan of Aryans, settled probably on the hig hest 
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and more especially Broea, first raised the needful protest. He 
observes that ** races have frequently within the historic period 
changed their language without havinz apparently changed the 
race or type.- The Belgians, for instance, speak a neo-Latin 
language, but of all the races who have mingled their blood 
with that of the autochthones of Belgium, it would be diffieult 
to find one which has left less trace than the people of Rome.” 
Hence he says that “the ethnological value of comparative 
philology is extremely small. Indeed, it is apt to be misleading 
rather than otherwise. But philological facts and deductions 
are more striking than minute measurements of skulls, and 
therefore the conclusions of philologists have received more 
attention." 

‘Topinard, a distinguished. follower of Broea, also remarks 
that it bas been proved that the anthropological types in 
Europe have been continuous, andif the Aryans came from 
Asia, they ean have bronght with them nothing but their lang- 
aages, their civilisation, and a knowledge of metals. "Their 
blood has disappeared. 

In spite of the anthropologieal evidences disproving the 
common origin of the Aryan-speaking races of Europe and 
Asia, the philologists continued to believe in it, the theory 
having apparently captured their imagination. They were 
agreed that the cradle cf the Aryan race must be sought in 
Central Asia on the upper water of the Oxus. But the Cen- 
tral Asian theory had first been propounded in 1820 by J, G, 
Rhode. His argument was based on the geographical indiea- 
tions contained in the first chapter of the Vendidad, which 
pointed to Bactria as the earlier home of the Iranians. But 
even long after Rhode, in 1576 Mommsen declared that the 
valley of the Euphrates was the primitive seat of the Indo- 
rmanic race, and as late as 1558, Dr. Hale advocated the 
i per read before the Anthropological Seetion of 

: | lation for the Advancement of Science. 
Rhode" s hypothesis, however, found adherents in Schlegel 







"TM and. Pott. "The latter based his argument on the aphorism 
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ec oriente lux. The path of the sun must be the path of eul- 
ture. In Asia, he declares, or nowhere, was the school-house 
where the families of mankind were trained. He fixes on the 
region watered by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, north of the 


Himálaya and east of the Caspian, as the true cradle of the 2 
Indo-European race. In 1547 Lassen declared his adherence 
to the view of Pott on the ground that the Sanskrit people , 


must have penetrated ieto the Punjab from the north-west 
through Cabul, and that the traditions of the Avesta point. to 
the slopes of the Belurtag and the Mustag as the place of their 
earlier sojourn. In 15845, this opinion received the powerful 
support of Jacob Grimm who lays it down as an accepted 
conclusion of science that “all the nations of Europe migrated 
anciently from Asia; in the vanguard those related races whose 
destiny it was through moil and peril to struggle onwards, their 
forward march from east to west being prompted by an irresis- 

tible impulse, whose precise cause is hidden in obsenrity. The “en 
"o farther to the west any race has penetrated, so much the earlier it Ba | 
must have started on its pilgrimage, and so much the more pro- - —* 

found will be the footprints which it impressed upon its track, * 
Professor Max Miiller adopted Grimm "s theory i in 1859 in 

his History of Ancient Sanskrit’ Literature, ** The main stream 
of the Aryan nations," he says, “ has always lowed towa 
xiorth-west. No historian can tell us by what — 
venturous nomads were driven on ree Asia towards 


a and shores of Europe.... But 
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adopted by the southern branch of the Aryan family—the 
Brahmani¢ Aryans of India, and the Zoroastrians of Iran." 

The above picturesque account is only partially true in so 
faras it relates to the Brahmanie Aryans and the Zoroastrians 
who are regarded by him as autoehthones of Central Asia, which, 
however, they were not, as we have proved in the preceding 
chapters that the original home of the Aryan race could only 
have been in Sapta-Sindhu.  Adelung, the father of Compara- 


tive Philolozy, who died in 1506, came near the truth when he 


placed the cradle of mankind in the valley of Kashmir, which 
he identified with Paradise. He would have been absolutely 
correct if he had said that the valley of Kashmir and the plains 
of Sapta- Sindhu were the cradle, not of mankind, but of the 
Aryan race, It was also Adelung who was the first to observe 
that since the human race originated in the East, the most 
westerly nations, the Iberians andsthe Celts, must have been 
the first to leave the parent hive. We have seen, however, 
that the Iberians went to Europe from Northern Africa, and 
the Celts from Central and Western Asia, and that they be- 
longed to two distinct races of mankind, none of which could 
be identified with the Aryans. 

Be that as it may, the Central Asian theory so much capti- 
vated the imagination of the European scholars of the last 
century that “ Pictet in his Origtues Iulo- Evropéeunes of which 
the first volume was published in 1859, constructed an elaborate 
theory of the successive Aryan migrations from Central Asia. 
He brought the Hellenes and Italians by à route south of the 


Caspian through Asia Minor to Greece and Italy, and the Celts 


South of the Caspian through the Caucasus to the north of the 
Black Sea, and thence up the Danube to the extreme west of 
Europe, the Slavs and Teutons marching north of the Caspian 


through the Russian steppes. Pietet's argument, derived 


mainly from. philological considerations as to the animals and 
plants with which he supposed the various races to have eek 
| uainted, vanish on. examination."? - 


"4 * Ibid, p. 12. 
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It has been said above that the Hellenes, Romans, Celts 
and Slavs were all men of the Turanian family withan Aryan 
speech and were not genuine Aryans but a mixed race. — Pictet 
was therefore wrong in supposing that they were all Aryan 
tribes who dispersed to Europe through different. routes. The 
only route of march or pan//a (preserved in the name of the pro- 
vince ‘named /Z'oss. in Asia Minor) lay to the south of the 
Caspian Sea through Asia Minor, by which the "Turanians 
advanced to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous, one branch 
marching towards the west through Central Europe up the 
Danube, and another towards the north through the steppes of 
Russia. "The greater part of Central Asia and’ North Siberia 
was at the time of the dispersion probably co | by the sea 
extending from the Black Sea to the Sea of Aral, and as far 
north as the Arctic Ocean, which was impossible for nomadic 
savages to cross. They had therefore to pick their way through 
Baetria, Persia and Asia Minor which, having been peopled by 
Aryan nomads, made it possible for the Turanian savages to mix 
with them and adopt their languare and culture which were 
ultimately taken to Europe by the mixed races. The theories 
of the different routes of march, as propounded by Pietet and 
the great scholar Schleicher, are therefore more fanciful than 
real. 

Professor Sayee thus wrote in 1874: * When the Aryan 
languages first make their’ appearance, it is in the highlands of 
Middle Asia, between the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes."? 
He abided by the current opinion whieh plaeed the primeval 
Aryan community in Bactriana on the western slopes of the 
Belurtag and the Mustag and near the sources of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes.' He argues that ** Comparative Philology itself 
supplies us with a proof of the Asiatic cradle of the Aryan 
tongue." The proof consists in the allegation that “of all the 
Aryan dialects, Sanskrit and Zend may, on the whole, be 
















* Sayce, Science of Zongeáge, Vol n T 123. 
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Keltic in the extreme west has changed the most." Hence it 
would appear that the region now occupied by Sanskrit 
and Zend must be the nearest to the primitive centre 
of dispersion. This conclusion, he adds, is contirmed by the 
assertion in the Avesta that the first creation of mankind 
by Ahurmazda (Ormuzd) took place in the Bactrian region. 
He admits that “this legend is at most a late tradition, and 
applies only to the Zoroastrian Persians,” but he thinks it 
dgrees with the conclusions of Comparative Philology, which teach 
us that the early Aryan home was a cold region “ sinee the only 
two trees whose names agree in Eastera and Western Aryan are 
1 the pine, while winter was familiar with snow 
and ice," We have already said in a previous chapter that the 
followers of Ahurmazda, after their expulsion from Sapta- 
Sindhu, had roamed about in different countries till they settled | 
down in Bactriana which they called their original home, as 
distinguished from Sapta-Sindhu which they had been com- 
pelled to leave, and for which they no longer entertained any 
love or patriotic sentiments, and that the original climate of 
Sapta-Sindhu was cold, with snow and ice in winter, which 
afterwards chauged into temperate verging upon hot, in conse- 
quence of the disappearance of the seas that had in former times 
virt the country about. Sayce's conelusion, therefore, was as 
much true about Sapta-Sindhu as about Bactriana. It should 
also be remembered that the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu believed 
themselves to be autochthones of Sapta-Sindhu, and there is 
absolutely no tradition in their literature of their having come 
from any country. xn 
Against the argument that the cradle of the Indo-Iraniang 
must be the cradle of the Aryan race because Sanskrit and Zend 
are the most archaic of the Aryan languages, it is urged tbat 
Lithuanian is also archaie in its character, and therefore the 
region where this language is spoken may also be regarded as 
the Aryan cradle. But it is overlooked that Lithuanian does 
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language, in its archaic form, was taken to Europe by an unpro- 
gressive race and has remained in its primitive condition, while 
Sanskrit and Zend, in their native home and congenial environ- 
ments, flourished luxuriantly, and produced literatures that still 
command the admiration of ihe world. It would not help us in 
any way to solve the problem of the original Aryan cradle “if we 
confine our attention to contemporary forms of speech, and compare, 
forinstance modern Lithuanian with any of the vernacular dialects 
of India which have descended from Sanskrit " and thereby 
“find that the Lithuanian is immeasurably the more archaic in 
its charaeter." This, as we have said, only proves the unprogres- 
sive genius of the people who took the language to Europe. 
Progress and change connote an inexhaustible fund of life and 
energy, while stagnation means death, or at any rate, a lack of 
vitality ; and this elearly shows why Lithuanian still retains 
some of the archaic forms of Aryan speech, and the modern 
vernaculars of India, derived from Sanskrit, have developed and 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

It was Cuno “who contended that the undivided Aryans 
instead of being a small clan, must have been a numerous nomad 
pastoral people, inhabiting an extensive territory. A long 
period—several thousand years —he considered, must have been 
occupied in the evolution of the elaborate grammatical system of 
the primitive speech while the dialectic varieties out of which the 
Aryan languages were ultimately evolved could not have arisen : 
except through geographical severance. The necessary geogra- 
phieal conditions were, he thought, a vast plain, undivided by: 
lofty mountain barriers, by desert tracks or impassable forests, 
together. with a temperate climate, tolerably uniform in character, 
where a numerous people could have expanded, and then, in 
different portions of the territory, could have evolved — 
dialectic differences which afterwards developed into the several 
Aryan languages. There is only one region, he contends, on the 
whole surface of the globe which presents the necessary condition. | 
of uniformity of climate and geographical extension. "This is sthe.- 
reat plain of Northern Europe, — from | the — 4 
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mountains over Northern Germany and the north of France as 
far as the Atlantic. In this region, he thinks, and no other, the 
conditions of life are not too easy, or the struggle for existence 
too hard, to make possible the development of a great energetic 
race such as the Aryans. At the beginning of the historie period 
we find this region occupied by the Celtic, Teutonic, Lithuame and 
Slavonic races, whom he regards as autochthonous. At some 
earlier time he considers that the Italic and Hellenic races had 
extended themselves to the south across the mountain chain of 
Central Euroje, and had wandered with their herds further to 
the east, subduing and incorporating non-Aryan races," ? 

The above summary of Cuno's opinion has been made by Dr. 
Taylor who, however, says : “To this it might be replied that 
the steppes of Central Asia, extending eastward of the Caspian 
for more than a thousand miles beyond Lake Balkash, also offer 
the necessary conditions, and that here the great Turko-Tartarie 
race bus grown up, presenting an actual picture of what the 
Aryan race must have been in the early nomad stage of its 
existence. But it must be conceded to Cuno that the conditions 
of climate, of soil, of greater geographical extension and of 


proximity to the regions now occupied by the Aryans, are argu- - 
ments for selecting the European rather than the Asiatic plain 


LE] (65 


as the probable eradle of the Aryan race. 
But if the plains of Europe be the probable cradle of the 
Aryan race, how would the faet of nearly all the prineipal Aryan- 
speaking races being of the brachy-cephalic Turanian family of 
Asia be explained? Dr. Taylor bas himself shown that the 
dolieho-cephalie savages of the kitchen middens, or the dolicho- 
cephalic Iberian cannibals of Southern Europe could not have been 
the ancestors of the Aryans.? The original home of the Aryans 
must therefore be sought not in Europe, but in Asia whence the 
Turanians admittedly went to Europe with Aryan speech, and the 
Aryans must have been some other race in Asia, from whom the 


* Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, pp. 30-31, _ 
* Ibid, p. 31. 
1. toed, pp. 222.233, 
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Turanians in the eourse of their. wanderings borrowed their 
speech and culture. There is no other alternative than to make 
this admission, if we want avoiding arguing in a circle, — [t is: 
extremely probable, however, that the great European plain, 
referred to by Cuno, afforded facilities to the Aryo-'Turanian 
nomads to develop the differences of their dialects and culture, 
which we rotice at the beginning of the historical epoch in: 
Europe. Though Professor Sayce subsequently annoureed a 
change of his opinion abont the original home of the Aryans 
being in Asia,^ Ujfalvy, Hommel, 
Fessl, Professor Max Müller, and American writers like Messrs. 
Hale and Morris advocate various forms of the Asiatie hypothesis. 
Professor Max Müller gave a final pronouncement on the subject in 
1887, when he wrote : “ If an answer must be given as to the 
place where our A ryan ancestors dwelt before their separation. ..- 


European scholars like 


I.should still say, as I said forty years ago, ‘somewhere in - 
Asia,’ and no more."" And the Professor was undoubtedly right. - 
This “somewhere in Asia” is, as we haye pointed out, no other 

country than Sapta-Sindhu with the outlying adjacent territories . 
of GAndhara and Bactriana. We have shown how the nomadie > 
Aryan savages, driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, spread westward in. - 
waves after waves. That they were primitive savages in the hunt- 
ing stage, and not even in the stage of wandering eattle-keepers, | 
can easily be surmised from the state of neolithie culture in Europe, 

of which we have already given some glimpses. ‘These wandering | 
savages readily mixed with the nomad Turanian ho des from - 


on whom they imposed their language, - 


subsequently absorbed by the Turanians. These overspread — 
Europe, but they were followed by other Aryan tribes, more ad. . 
vanced in culture than their predecessors, as they marehed with. * 
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and settled in various parts, some in the north becoming the 
ancestors of the Lithuanians and the Slavs, and others in the 
south and west, becoming the ancestors of the Hellenes, the Latins 
and the Celts. The retreat of the great ice-sheet towards the north 
of Europe after the Post-glacial epoch laid bare the vast plains 
of Central and Northern Europe and made the intlux of the Asiatic 
hordes to that continent possible. This must have furnished “ the 
irresistible impulse " for migration, spoken of by Grimm and 
Max Miiller. The greater part of Europe was thus flooded in a 
remote age by these surging hordes of mixed Asiatic savages who 
were, however, more advanced in culture and richer in speech than 
the dolicho-cephalic savages and cannibals whom they found 
already settled in the north, south and west of Europe, and on 
whom they imposed their culture and language. The subsequent 
development of the dialectic varieties must have been favoured 
by the nature of the countries in which the various settlements 


took place and the character of the neighbouring tribes. It would 


thus appear that th* hypothesis of the European eradle of the 
Aryan race ean by no means be satisfactorily maintained, and 
there is no other alternative than to fall back on the Asiatie 
hypothesis. Central and Eastern Asia can, with some show of 
reason, be pointed out as the original home of the brachy- 
cephalie and ortho-cephalic European races, as they are admit- 
tedly the descendants of the Turanians of Asia, but not certainly 
of the pure Aryans whom we have shown to be autochthonous in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which appears to ns to be the real cradle 
of the race. 

The Riz-Veda is admittedly the oldest work extant of the 
Aryans, and European scholars are unanimously agreed that 
most of the Rig-Vedie hymns were composed in Sapta-Sindhu on 
the banks of the Indus and its tributaries, and of the Sarasvati 
and the Drishadvati. In these hymns we do not find any mention 
or evidence of the ancient Aryans having ever lived in any other 
country or immigrated thenee to Sapta-Sind hu. Some scholars, 
both Indian and European, however, have, in their eagerness to 
establish the Aryan eradle in Central Asia, tried to interpret 
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certain hymns in a manner that wonld support their theory ; but 
80 far their efforts do not appear to have been attended with any 
degree of success. For example, Pandit  Ramáuáth Sarasvati 
in his Bengali translation of the Rig-Veda interprets Rig. I. 22. 
16 & 17 to mean that th» ancient Aryans had been dividel 
into seven clans (sap‘a d/amarih) and had lived in seven 
regions of an unknown territory somewh re; whence under 
the Jeadership of Vishnu, their tutelary deity, — they 
immigrated to Sapta-Sindhu after halting in three different 
places. It is needless to say that this interpretation 1s 
absurd on the very face of it. In the first place, there 
is no mention in the Rig-Veda that the Vecdie Aryans 
were divided into seven clans or tribes ; on the other hand, 
we find frequent mention of Panchajanté or the Five Tribes 
only. Secondly, the word does not mean seven tribes or 
seven places, but the seven rays of the Sun who is identified 
with Vishnu. ‘Thirdly, the three steps of Vishnu or the 
Sun were not the three halting places of the Aryan immigrants, 
but the three strides that the Sun or Vishnu was first observed 
by the primitive Aryans to take, v/z., the first’ step in. the 
morning when he rises, the second step in the midday when he 
ascends the zenith of the sky, and the third step in the evening 
when he goes down to rest. All the ancient Vedic commentators 


from Yáska, Sákapuni, Ournanáva and Durzáchárya, down to. 
Sáyana have unanimously adopted this interpretation which 
seems to us to bs the most natural, and the only rational intet- 


pretation of the verses. Thus Rik. 16 simply means: * May 
the Devas protect us from the region from which Vishnu or. 


the Sun with his seven rays or metres started on his, 


peregrination.” There is not here even the shadow of a men 
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or ancient abode, in the Rig-Veda. In Rig. 1. 30.9 we read 
" Indra goeth to many people (/.¢., responds to their invoca- 
tions). Iinvoke him to come from (he averent abode. My 
father also invoked him before." Sfyana interprets Prafnasyo- 
kasah in the above hymn as follows :— Praí»asya puratanasya 
Okasah sthauasya Smargarupasyd sa kdedt, which means “ from the 
ancient abode, or heaven." The dwelling place of the gods, or 
heaven, is called “ the ancient abode,” because the Devas being 
as ancient as the creation of the Universe itself, the region 
where they dwell, which is the one and the same from 
eternity, is also like them ancient and unchangeable. Hence 
the epithet of their abode is “ ancient." The word certainly 
does not mean any ancient home of the Aryans, abandoned 
by? them before coming to Sapta-Sindhu. It simply means 
“ the ancient or primeval and eternal home of the Devas,” t.¢., 
Heaven itself. But it is argued that there is a place named 
Indrálaya (abode of Indra) on the north of the Hindu Kush, 
which has been mentioned in the 4marakosha and Sabdaratndval, 
and this might have been the ancient abode of the Vedic 
Aryans who worshipped Indra as their supreme deity, and 
probably named the region after him. The theory is undoubt- 
edly very ingenious ; but there is no mention in the Rig-Veda 
of any place named /»/rélaya. It is just possible, however, 
that, Indra's birth-plaee having been deseribed to be the 


peak of the Mujavat mountain in the Himalayan Range, 


where the Soma plant grew, a place over this range or on 
the north of the Hindu Kush was located in a later age as 
the abode of Indra, or Indrálaya. Similarly at the present 
day, the Kailása mountain near Lake Mansarobar on the 
Tibetan side of the Himflaya is pointed out as the abode 
of Civa, and another lofty snowy peak of the Himálaya as 
the abode of the superhuman king of that name, where Uma 
or Durgá was born. A Himalayan Hindu traveller '^ who 
passed below this snowy peak in his journey to Tibet was 


astonished at the sigbt of the semblance of a beauti ful pelace 


— —— — — 9 
19 Swami Akhandünanda of the Ramkrishna ‘Mission. , 
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of suo-c with domes and turre!'s over this peak, which was 
pointed out to him by his guide as the abode of the celestial 
Mountain-king who was the father of the goddess Durga. 
We need not, therefore, wonder that a place north of the Hinda S 
Kush was named in some later age as Jadré/aya or the abode | 
of Indra. But this does notin any way prove that it was 

a » the original home of the ancient Aryans. 


We have seen that “ the ancient abode ” 


mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda does not mean the original eradle of the Aryans, 
but only Heaven or the abode of the Gods ; that the immigra- 
tion of the Vedic Aryans under the leadership of Vishnu from 
that ancient home is a pure myth which has no basis to 
stand upon ; and lastly, that the three steps taken by Vishou 
‘or the Sun do not mean the three halting places where the 
Immigrant Aryans stopped, but only the three strides that 
the Sun daily takes in his journey from the east towards 
the west, Even if it be admitted for the sake of argument 
that the Aryans in the course of their immigration to Sapta- 
: Sindhu really halted in three different places for a long time, 
no body has so far been able to identify them. If, on the 
|. other hand, itis suppose! that the Aryans did emigrate to 
2 Sapta-Sindhu at one stretch, halting only at three places during 
d their mareh, then their original home would be situated at a 
very short distance, say 50 miles, from Sapta-Sindhu, which 
 eould be covered by a journey of only three days. This i 
would be tantamount to a confession that the cradle was 
s as it were, within the ambit of Sapta-Sindhu itself. We 
have shown that though the Aryans originally belonged to 
| Sapta-Sindhu, they expanded in the direetion of Gándhára and 
— Bactriaua, both of whieh weie peopled by their own kith and 
8 kin. We further. know that the rivers of Afghanistan. that FE 
1 — to the Indus have been ——— in the — du 
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mentioned, the Rig-Vedie bards are eloquent in there deserip- 
tion oF the Indus and the Sarasvati only, and relate with 
pride how all their sacrifices were performed and all knowledge, 
sacred and secular, was acquired on their hallowed banks. 
They have also called the Savasvati ** the best of mothers " and 
“the best of rivers,” thereby implying that they looked upon the 
region watered by the sacred stream as their original cradle. The» 
ancient Aryan world, therefore, included not only Sapta-Sindhu i 
proper, but. also GAndhfra and Baetriana ; and we should not be 
at all surprised if we come  aeross a verse that mentions, 
among other places, one named Yaxu (Rig. VIT. 28.29). Even if 
this Yaxu be identified with the river Oxus, it dees not mean 
that the original home of the Arvans was near the upper 
sources of the Oxus andthe Jaxartes. It simply means that 
they knew this river, or the region watered by it, merely as 
colonists, sojourners or invaders. ‘The verse says that Indra 
fought a battle in which he killed Bheda (probably the ruler 
of the country), and Yamuna pleased him and the three countries 
named Aja, Sighru and Yaxu offered him the head of a horse. 
This evidently means that Indra, or for the matter of that, 
his votaries, embarked on a war of couquest on the frontiers, 
beginning from the banks of the Yamuna in Sapta-Sindhu, 
and endinz in the northern-most region of the then known 
Aryan world, which was watered by the Oxus, and that this 
vietory was celebrated by the performance of a  horse-saerifice 
in honour of Indra, in which the vanqnished peoples also 
took a prominent part. "The mention of the Avcawes in) Rig. | 
V. 30. 12-15 has led certain scholars to 1dentify them with: the 
ancestors of the Russians, and their country with Russia! 
The sage Babhru, while praising Agni, mentions iu the above 
verses that Rinanchaya, the leader of the Rugamas, gave him 
four thousand heads of cattle, one golden bucket, and a house 
"to live in. The Rugamas were therefore undoubtedly - Vedic 
sacrificers, and must have lived in Sapta-Sindhn. Whether they 
"afterwards emigrated to Russia and gave their name to the 
" eountry is more than what we know or can sy. It.- would, 
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however, merely suffice to say here that they were an Aryan 

tribe living either in Sapta-Sindhu or its neighbourhood, 

and not in Russia, Another similarity in name has lel 

some scholars to indulge in another wild guess. The word : 

Hariyepia occurs in a Rig-Vedic verse (Rig. VI. 27.5), 

which is identified with Europe. Bat it is probably the 

.name of a river or town, as Sávana says; and it is related 

that Indra killed the sons of Vrichivina (who was himself 

the son of Varacikha), who were encamped on the eastern 

side of  Hariyupia, and thaf Vrichivina’s eldest son, who 

was encamped on the western side, seem his brothers 

: killed, died through fear. This expedition therefore was also 
a war of conquest, and Harivupia does not seem to as to be the 
name of the continent of Europe. But even if it was, it only 
goes to show that the ancient Arvans of Riyg-Vedie times 
advanced from Sapta-Sindlwu as far as Enrope in their warlike 
expeditions. 

Another argument in favour of the Central Asian cradle T) 
of the Aryans.is based on the fact that the word 4/mea was 
equivalent for the year, thereby indicating that the climate 

. of the place where they dwelt was cold aud wintry during the 
greater part of the year, and not hot like that of the Punjab. 
In Rig. I. 64.10, IT. 1. 13, IL 32.2, V. 54.15, VI. 10.7 and 
VI. 48.5, we come across the word //me to mean the vear. 
E — This does not imply that the Aryans had lived in a cold. country €* 
before they immigrated to the Punjab; but that the climate —— ^7 
of Sapta-Sindhu itself, as geologists have proved, had been cold | - 
in ancient times in consequence of the existence of seas round - 
ar ste - country, w which afterwards changed into hot wie ae 
; Ex disappearance of the seas, The year, therefore, was na 
— — designated —— Jima; and there can be mo 4 doubt that — 
ce of this word in the verses pr Im : 
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had led scholars to surmise that the Aryans at first lived in a 
cold climate, and that their original home was situated on the 
high table-land of Central Asia where wintry conditions prevail 
even to this day. This surmise, however, has no firm basis to 
stand upon. It is Sapta-Sindhu which was, as we have 
repeatedly shown in the previous chapters by adducing various 
proofs, the real eradle of the Aryan race, and inelnded not 
only Sapta-Sindhu proper, but also Gándhára, or Afghanistan, 
the beautiful valley of Kashmir, the high plateau situated to 
the north of it, Bactriana and Airyana V aejo. But the five 
tribes that constituted the Vedie Aryans, performing the 
Vedic rites, worshipping the Vedic Gods, and having a 
homogeneous civilisation, confined themselves to the 
plains and the beautiful valley of Kashmir only. Those 
of the Aryans that lived ontside the territory were 
regarded by the Vedie Aryans as non-sacrifieers, — /fsas, 
Dasyus, barbarians and MZ--^^Aas, £c, people who could not 
pronounee words properly, Religious schisms sand intolerance 
went a great way to estrange their owu kith and kin from | 
them, and this estrangement gradually developed into an 
implacable enmity, whieh ultimately completed their separa- 
tion. 

It would thus appear that Central Asia conld not have 
been, and never was the original eradle of the Aryan race. If 
it is to be located anywhere with any show of reason, it must 
bein Sapta-Sindhu or nowhere. 








CHAPTER XVII 
The Hypothesis of the Arctic Home of the Arvans, 


Besides the hypotheses of Aryan home in Northern Europe 
and Central Asia, there is yet another which seeks to prove that 
the original Aryan cradle was situated somewhere in. the 
Arctic region. This theory would, at first sight, appear 
startling and incredible, in as much as these regions are covered _ 
by ice, at places hundreds of feet deep, and are not at all 
ealculated to favour the growth and development of any large 
family of human beings. The cireum-polar revions are very 

- sparsely populated, and the nearer one approaches the North 


Pole, the more «lesolate does the scene appear till. every vestige 
of human habitation and even of life and vegetation inany -. ^ 


shape or form disappears, and the vast panorama consists of 
nothing but an awfully still and strange, bleak and cold, and 
white and weird expanse of ice, in whichever direetion one may 
turn one's eyes. In fact, King lee reigns their supreme and 
undisputed in his solemn grandeur and appalling loneliness, 
plunged for six months into the various shades of darkness 
which is only occasionally relieved by the resplendant flashes of 
the Aurora Borealis, or the moon-light, and lit up for thé. 
—. remaining six months by the rays of the Sun who wheels round | 
and round the horizon in concentric circles, like a strange and 5 
mp. shy creature, or an unwilling exile, eager for an escape from | | 
| . this dismal and inhospitable region, but finding no way out,— 
making ^ the daylight sick " aa if by bis own chilling and 
ereeping sensation of fear, —aever venturing to mount high up 
‘the heavens, and feeling as it were only too glad to retrace his. 
J steps, and disappear below the horizon, leaving King Ice again: 
zo. dismal darkness and his dreary dream, Such the já he 
. Polar region which can only b: fit for the habitation - ——— 
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other than human —probably of the Devas or the Gods, as the 
ancient Hindus who eame to be acquainted with it in an age 
later than the Rig-Vedie believed it to be. The very appalling 
loneliness and desolation of the region cannot but be associated 
with the haunts of unearthly beings, if sach really exist, with 
whom solitude probably is the very essence and condition of 
their existence. 

Such a region as the Polar nobody would ever believe to 
have been inhabited by human beings at any stage of the 
Earth's evolution, for ordinarily we are aeeustomed to think of 
it às having existed in its present condition from the very 
beginning of creation. But Geoloyvists have proved from the 
remains of plants and animals embedded in the ice 
that in the Aretre eircle there prevailed in a remote period 
a congenial climate verging upon “perpetual spring,” which 
favoured the growth of vegetation, and the multipheation of 
animals, and probably also of human heings, though ordinarily 
it is diffieult for men of the tropies who are accustomed to live 
in bright sunshine every day of their life to understand why, 
granting that the more southern latitudes possessed an equally 
congenial and equable elimate, people should prefer to live in a 
rezion which is covered by darkness for six mouths, or even a 
lesser period. But, strange as it may appear, even to this day, 
the cireumpolar regions are tenanted by human tribes like the 
Esqnimaux, who prefer to live there as much as people do in 
the swelteringly hot and enervating elimate of the tropies. 
There is a wonderful power in man to get himself acclimatize | 
and adapt himself to his environments, however unfavourable 
they may be at first sight, as he is possessed of a spirit of 
conservatism, which makes him unwilling to change his habitat, 
however unsuitable it may appear to others, for another in a strange 
though more suitable land, unless he is absolutely compelled by 
cirenmstanees to do so. And thus we find Iceland, Greenland, 
and the northernmost parts of Seandinavia and Russia still in- 
habited by human beings who are quite as mach at home in those 
inhospitable regions, as we are in ours. It is therefore 
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exceedingly probable that, a more equable and congenial climate 
having prevailed in the Aretie region in some bye-gone geological 
epoch, it was tenanted by human beings whose origin is traced 
back by scientists to the Pleistocene epoch, and even to the. 
Miocene epoch of the Tertiary Era. 

We have already said that Dr, Croll bas caleulated from 
astronomical data that in the northern hemisphere the last 
Glacial epoch bezan some 240,000 years ago and that it lasted 
with alternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for 
nearly 160,000 years, and finally terminated about SO,000 years 
ago. from which time, the modern climatic conditions have 
prevailed. Professor Geikie essentially agrees with these caleula- 
tions and believes that paleolithic man must have ocenpied parts 
of Western Europe, shortly after the disappearance of the great 
ice-sheet, and that he was also probably interglacial. “ During 
the interglacial period " he observes “ the climate was eharaeter- 
ised by clement winters and cool summers, so. that the tropical . 
plants and animals, like elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopota- pai 
muses ranged over the whole of the Aretie region, and in spite 
L of many tierce earnivora, the Palicolithie man had no unpleasant 
habitation." * We are not here concerned with the causes 
that produced these climatic changes in the Aretie region. It 
will suffice for our purpose to adinit that these changes did actually 
take place in geological times, and that paleolithic man most 
likely inhabited this region in the interglacial epoch, the «dolicho- * 

| Tome savages of Northern Europe having probably been the E 
2 survivors of the cataclysm that made the Aretie eirele uninbabi-- 
— — fable by the invasion of ice and snow. As these savages have 
een declared by anthropologists to have been originally an - 
friean race, it follows that they must have emigrated — 
a veqpon, án some interglacial epoch, when the ee 
were: sies M We Av: jaleo not mach conce 
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hemisphere, as there is a wide divergence of opinion between 
them, the English Geologists holding that the event must have 
taken place more than fifty or sixty thousand years ago, while the 
American Scientists asserting that it could not be earlier than 
7000 or 8000 thousand years at most in North America, Tt is 
just possible that owing to local causes, the post-glacial epoch 
in the two countries may have commenced io different periods of 
time and that the caleulations of the European and the American 
scientists are correct so far as their respective countries are 
" concerned. It ts an admitted fact that while all tlie evidence 
regarding the existence of the Glacial epoch comes from the 
north of Europe and America, no traces of glaciation have so 
far been discovered in Northern Asia or North Alaska. We may 
therefore take it that different conditions of climate prevailed 
iu different periods of time in different countries owing to the zi ac 
existence of different causes, and that the ealeulations of the  — 


^. 


Ba. European Geologists are correct so far as North. Europe is | 
* concerned, 7 p 
We have also seen that the neolithic civilisation of Europe ; 

was brought there with Aryan speech by «a brachy-cephalie | 

people, whom anthropologists have identified with the Mongolian x 


or Turanian race of Asia. ‘There is no evidence to show that 

they came from the Aretic region, for the earliest lake dwellings 

of Europe have been ascertained to be not older than S000 B. C, 

E and the commencement of the Neolithic age in Europe not 

à earlier than 20000 B.C., while the Aretie regions had / become 

unfit for human habitation more than 50,000 years ago when 
the present inclement climate commenced there owing to the 
invasion of ice. If, therefore, the progenitors of the Aryan 
race ever had their original home in the Aretie region, 

it must have been in some interglacial epoch long before 

? the commencement of the post-glacial epoch in Europe, "and 

they must. have emi igrated south ward after the destruction of - 

— home not certainly to Europe but to Asia. whene 

je times the Turanians, having been aryanise 
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Among the scholars who have propounded the hypothesis of 
the original Aretie home of man, the name of Dr. Warren, 
President of the Boston University, stands foremost. His work, 
the Paradise Found or the Cradle of the Human Race af the North * 
Pole has opened up a new vista of speculation and research. 

M, de Saporta, a distinguished French savant, has also propound- 

ed a theory to the effect **that the entire human race originated 

on the shores of the Polar sea at a time when the rest of the 
northern hemisphere was too het to be inhabited by man." * z 
We do not dispute the fact that the Polar region was habitable 

in interglacial epochs, but whether the shores of the Polar sea 
constituted the original cradle of the human race is quite another 
matter, with which weare not here concerned, Professor Rhys also 

after a careful examination of the Celtic and 'T'eutonic myths, 

and comparing them with similar Gieek traditions, has come 

to the conclusion that the original home of the Aryans was in 
Northern Europe, somewhere “between Germany and Seandina- —— ^ 
via, especially the south of Sweden, T his last would probably 
do well enough as the country in which the Argans may have 
consolidated and organized themselves Lefore beginning to send 
forth their excess of population to conquer the other lands now pos- 
sessed by nations speaking Aryan languages." He goes further to 
say that the my thological indications ** point to some spot within 
the Aretie cirele, such, for example, as the region where Norse 
legend placed the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the north 
of Finland and the neighbourhoot. of the White Sea. There 


would, portage: be no difficulty in the way of supposing them nto 
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Aryans such as that of the Paphlagonians, in ease of them not 
being Aryan, point likewise to the north, for it is not contended 
that the Aryans may be the only people of northern origin"? 
Professor Rhys says that the old views of mythologists and 
philologists regarding the primeval home of the Aryan race have 


d.i 


beeu modified by the recent researches in Geology, Archieology 

and Craniologv, and the site of that home has been shifted 

from the plains of Central Asia to the northern parts of Germany 

or even to Scandinavia not only on ethnological but also on 

| philological grounds. A comparison of the Celtie, Teutonie, 
and Greek myths also brings him to the same conclusion, as we 
have already said. But his arguments seem to overlook the 
fact that language, and for the matter of that, mythology which 
is transmitted by language, are no criteria of race, ‘*Tdeas,” 
says Dr. Taylor, “may be the same and language may. be 
ideutical, but we cannot aflirm that the undivided Aryans were 
in possession of a common mythology. It is more probable that 
‘ out of the same common words and the same thoughts, 
the Aryan nations, after their separation, constructed separate 
mythie tales, whose resemblances are apparent rather than real. 
Another factor has also to be taken into account. Much of the 
culture formerly attributed to the undivided Aryans is due merely 

to borrowing, and so also it is probable that. there has been an 
extensive migration of myths from tribe to tribe. In many 

cases this has been proved to be the case. We know that 

. a large portion of the Greck mythic tales were in reality 
derived from  Semitie sources, and that the Latin poets 
transferred Greek myths to unrelated Italie deities, that the 
Teutons appropriated Celtic deities, while even the mythology 

of the Edda turns out to be largely infected with ideas which 


: can be traced to Christian sources, and supposed Hottentot 
* traditions of a universal deluge prove to have been obtained from _ 
the dimly remembered teaching of Christian missionaries, 








5 pid, pp. 636-37. 

* We have shown however in à. previous chapter that the Semites derived - 

e much of their culture from Andi » A 
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Religious myths, like folk-tales and popular fables, have an 
astonishing faculty for migration. Sacred legends of the 


Buddhistie priests found their way from India to Bagdad, from 

Bagdad to Cairo, from Cairo to Cordova, and are now enshrined 

in the pages of La Fontaine, having been translated by wander- 

ing professional story-tellers from Pali into Pehlevi, from 

Pehlevi into Arabie, from Arabic into Spanish, from Spanish into 

French and English. It is more probable that any divine myths 

4 which may ultimately be identified in the Arvan languages may 
have thus migrated at some early time, than that, as the 
comparative mythologists assume, they formed parv of the 
common Aryan heritage in the barbarous and immensely remote 

period before the linguistic separation."^ It will thus appear 

that on linguistie and mythologieal grounds, no identity of race 

can be established. Craniology also proves that the Celts and 

the Teutons do not belong to the same branch of the human 

race. The dolicho-eephalie Teutons were admittedly in tke 
paleolithie stage when the neolithic Celts and the Slavs came 

. in contact with and imposed their language and culture on them, 
It is not unlikely, as asserted by Dr. Taylor, that the Celtic 

deities and myths found their way among the Teutons who 

. adopted and modified them to suit their own way of thinking. 
7x When the dolieho-cepbalie Teutons do not admittedly belong to 
the original Aryan race, it would be idle and futile to call. their 
old eradle. in Europe as the early cradle of the Aryans. The 
£4 (0 theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans shonld, therefore, fail 
| eon this very ground. Add to this the vast difference in eulture 
2 ry of the Teutons: and the Celts as exhibited in the remains of the 
* —— of the former, and the lnke-dwelli nes of — the | 
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ago, when the present inclement climate commenced there. 
Where did the Aryans vo after the destruction of their home in 
the Arctic circle * As the dolicho-cephalic Canstadts or "Teutons 
were not Aryans, nor were the Iberians and the Ligurians, it is 
probable that the Celts belonged to the Arvan race. But how 
is it that they exhibit a Turanian type, with an Aryan speech ? 
These are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered by 
assuming a North European or Arctic eradle of the Aryans. That 
eradle must have been in Asia, and, as we have already pointed 
out, in Sapta-Sindha, 

In India, Mr. Balzangadbar Tilak has attempted to prove 
from internal evidences of the Riz-Veda and the Zend-Avesta 
that the Arctic region was the oviginal cradie of the Aryans. 
It will be our humble endeavour in this and the following 
chapters toexamine how far the evidences gathered and marshall- 
ed by him can be relied upon to support his hypothesis. But 
we must candidly say at the very outset. that Western Vedie 
scholars have admitted that there is absolutely no evidence in the 
Rig-Veda of the Aryans having ever immigrated to Sapta-Sindhu 
from any country in any ancient epoch, or of their original home 
having been destroyed by the invasion of iee and snow. Mr. . 
Tilak also holds the same view with these Western scholars, but : 
he persuades himself to believe that the legend of Manu's 
Flood as told not certainly in the Rig-Veda, but in the Cata- 
patha Brühmana which is a much later work, is identical with 
the story of the Ice-deluge as related in the Zend-Avesta, which 
is said to have destroyed Airyaua Vaejo, or the Aryan Paradise. 
He thinks that this Paradise was situated within the Aretie 
Circle, and that the Ice-deluge referred to in the Avesta was no 





other than the glaciation that made this Circle uninhabitable. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the accounts of |. 
Manu's Flood, and the Ice-deluge as mentioned in the Avesta. | * 
Manu’s deluge was one of water, while the Avestie deluge was - ZH. 
purely one of. snow and ice, Mr. Tilak also has noticed this — — 
difference. * Nevertheless, " says he, “ it seems that the Indian. | J^ 
story of the delnge refers to the same mA. is deseribed in — ^ 
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the Avesta, and not to any local deluge of water or rain, Por 
though the Catapatha Brihmana mentions a flood (anghah) the 
word prié/eya whieh Panini (VEIT. 5. 2) derives from Prafaga (a 
deluge) signifies “ snow," “ frost," or *' ice " in the later Sanskrit 
literature. This indicates that the connection of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though 
in later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked. Cieology 
informs us that every Glacial epoch 15 characterised by exten- 
sive inundation of the land with waters brought down by great 
rivers flowing from the glaciated districts, and carrying an 
amount of sand or mud with them. The word avghak or flood, 
in the Catapatha Brihmana may, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeping floods flowing from the elaciated districts, and we 
may suppose Manu to have been carried along one of these in a 
ship guided by the fish to the sides of the Himálaya mountain. 
In short, it is not necessary to hold that the account in the 
Catapatha BrAhmana refers to the water deluge, pure and simple, 
whatever the later Puranas may say ; and if so, we ean regard ^. 
the Brahmanie account of deluge as but a different version of 
the Avestic deluge of ice, It was once suggested that the idea 
; of deluze may have been introduced into India from an ex- 
". elusively Semitic source ; but this theory is long abandoned by 
scholars, as the story of the deluge is found in such an. ancient 
book as the Catapatha Brihmana, the date of which has now 
been ascertained to be wof tater than 2500 B.C. from the fact 
that it expressly assigns to the Krittikas or the Pleiades a 
position in the due east. It is evident, therefore, that the story. 
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subject /» exlenso in a previous chapter, concluding that the 
deluge of water ocenrred in Sapta-Sindhu probably as the result 
of the sudden upheaval of the bed of the RAjputind sea; that 
Manu'« ship floated with the inrushing flood towards the 
Himalaya which has been deseribed in the (vatapatiin Biilmana 
as “the Northern Mountain ” (Utfuragay) ; that this mountain 
could not have been described as vorfhern (U/lara) unless Manu 
had lived to. the sow// of it in a rezion where the flood oceurired ; 
and that the deluge of ice mentioned in the Avesta, which 
destroyed Airyana Vaejo, was probably caused by the vast 
volumes of vapours, released from the flood-water, having - been 
precipitated as snow on the lofty peaks of the Himálaya and in 
Airyana Vaejo which was not situated in the Aretie Cirele but 
on the tableland of Baetriana. If our conclusions be correct, the 
Ice-deluze was not at all connected with the advent of the Ice 
Agein the Arctie region at the close of the Glacial epoch, whieh 
made it uninhabitable. The ice-deluge mentioned in the Avesta 
and the flood related in the Catapatba | Brihmana were. nn- 
doubtedly local events due to local canses, and were not at 
all connected with the widespread changes brought about by 
the natural forees at work during the Glacial and Inter-glacial 
epochs. In the second place, instead of the Arctic Circle having 
been made uninhabitable by the deluge of ice that destroyed 
Airyana Vaejo, we find Yima emigiating to a region within 
that very circle, where the year consisted of “ one long day 
and one long nicht," thereby proving that it was situated 
within that cirele, and habitable, and that Yima must have led 
his colony to that region in an Inter-glacial period. This 
also goes to show that the deluge in Sapta-Sindhu had 
occurred long before the Aretie region was destroyed and made 3 
uninhabitable by ice, and that the Indo-Iranians had almady ———— — 
been in Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriana before the immigration of — — — 
‘the dolicho-cephalic savages of Northern Europe took place * 
from the Arctic Cirele, if they had at all lived there in any | 
_ Inter-glacial epoch. In the third place, the ee ja E 
the Aryans from the Arctic. Circle to Southern Asia i i s more L 
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fanciful than real. Manu, at any rate, did not come in his 
ship from the wor// to the sile of the ** Northern Mountain ” 
whieh is interpreted to be the Himálaya. Taking all these 
circumstances into our consideration, we cannot held with Mr. 


ilak that the Indo-Iranians had their cradle in the Aretie i: 
region, and that there is any evidence in the Avesta or the 
Riz-Veda of the destruction of that eradle or Paradise by the 
invasion of ice. 

Then again, even if we admit for the sake of argument 
that the Aryan cradle was situated within the Aretie cirele, : * 


and that Manu, on the advent of the lee-azre immigrated to 
the side of the Himálaya in his ship which started from that 
eradle, and glided along a great river flooded by water from 
the melting ice of the glaciated districts, though, by the way, 
the existence of such a great river is nowhere traceable,. the 
fact remains undoubted that the Aryans of the Arctic eradle 
were a highly civilised race even in that remote age, in as 
much as they could construct a ship capable of making such — 
a long voyage, without meeting with any mishap, How is it, . 
then, that such a great event was not mentioned in the Rig- 

Veda, the oldest Cruti, which was admittedly composed in e 
Sapta-Sindhu, and according to Mr. Tilak's view, composed A 
after the immigration of the Aryans from the Polar region 

under the leadership of Manu ? And how is it again that the 


- other Aryans who dispersed to the northern and southern regions * | 
. . ef Europe from this same eradle remained in à savaze condition — 
PU tan primitive hunters, shell-eaters, and even cannibals, living in 


eaves, elad im skins sewn with bone-needles, unacquainted with . — — 

the use of any metal, placed in the palwolithie stage of civili. Ad 

~ sation, and divided into two distinet branches of the human ACE 

family, one dolieho-cephalie and the other — — 

) som i these questions Mr. Tilak has Wa ana un nape " 
f for i ingenuity, absurdity and d perat L ^io 
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and any shortcoming or defects in the civilisation of the 
Aryan races that are found to have inbabited the northern parts 
of Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic age as distin- 
guished from the civilisation of the Asiatie Aryan races must 
now be accounted for as the result of a natural relapse into 
barbarism after the creat catastrophe. Tt is true that ordinarily 
we cannot conceive a race that has once launched on a career of 
progress and civilisation suddenly retrograding or relapsing 
into barbarism. But the same rule cannot be applied to the 
ense of the continuation of the ante-diluvian into post-diluvian 
times. In the first place, very few people would have survived 
a cataclysm of such magnitude as the deluge of snow and tee, 
and those that survived could hardly be expected to have 
carried with them all the civilisation of the original home, and 
introduced it intact in their new settlements under adverse 
ereumstances, among the non-Aryan tribes in the north of 
Europe, or on the plains of Central Asia. We must also bear 
in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
thouzh temperate at present, must have been very much 
colder after the great deluge, and the descendants of those who ! 
had to migrate to those countries from the Polar regions, 
born only to a savage or nomadie life, could have, at best, 
preserved only fragmentary reminiseences of the ante-diluvian 
eulture and civilisation of their forefathers living in the onee 
happy Arctic home. Under the cireumstances we need not be 
surprised if the European Aryans are found to be in an 
inferior state of eivilisation at the beginning of the N«olithie 
age. On the eontrary, the wonder is that so emuch of the 
ante-dilavian religion or culture should have been preserved 
from the general wreck caused by the last Glacial epoch, by 
the religious zeal and industry of the bards or priests of the Y. 
Iranian or the Indian Aryans. tis trae that they looked — x 
upon these relies of the ancient civilisation as a sacred treasure — 
entrusted to them to be serupulously guarded. and transmitted 
(o future generations ; yet considering the dilficultic iuh 
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much of the ante-diluvian civilisation, religion, or worship was 
preserved in the Veda or the Avesta. If the other Aryan 
races have failed to preserve these ancient traditions so well, 
it would be unreasonable to argue therefrom that the civilisation 
or the culture of these races was developed after the separa- 
tion of the common stock. " * 

There are so many absurd elements in the above answer 
that we cannot do better than pick out a few prominent ones 
and deal with them one by one. In the first place, if very few 
of the Aryans, who had been settled in the Arctic Cirele, * 
survived the ——— of ice and snow, and such as survived 
and migrated south to Seandinavia and other parts of North 
Europe relapsed into barbarism, it is tantamount to an admission 
that there is no Aryan element to speak of in the population 
of Europe. In the second place, it is inconceivable that the 
survivors of a tribe which has, by a natural process of evolu- 


tion, reached a certain stage of civilisation, would retrograde 1 
or relapse into barbarism in consequence of a catastrophe that "Y 


destroys their home, to such an extent as to make them forget 
the use and manufacture of metals, or to adopt palwolithie. 
implements for neolithic ones. This may be conceivable and 
possible in the case of an isolated individual, but never in the 
case of a tribe. Even a Robinson Crusoe, east away in a lonely 
island, would be able siugle-handed with the assistance of such 
meagre instruments as he could lay his hands on, to conform. 
himself to the requirements of a semi-civilised life. In the m d 
3 third place, it may be reasonably assumed that the Glacial 
ch did not appear all at once, in a single day, in the Arctic 
s - region, without any previous warning, and destroy all life. 
© . | dts appearance was undoubtedly gradual, giving sufficient - 
fe fo rews arnings to the ‘oreatares that lived there, so that they 

could instinctively take themselves to places of safety. wae 
om — ot act, th number of survivors, to whichever : — 
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larze part of Europe, aad also parts of Asia. Now a tribe 
that survives a catastrophe, and shares the general culture of 
the race to which it belongs, cannot conceivably relapse into 
— barLarism as soon as it is removed from its original home and 
environments. The physical home may have been destroyed, 
but the tribal mind was there, with all the inheritance of e 
its culture, and mind, as we all know, is a principal factor 
in the evolution of civilisation, with the help of which 
L a tribe is able to overcome many difficultics, and remove 
many obstacles, even in unfavourable environments. These may 
retard further progress, but certainly cannot destroy, root 
and branch, the eulture inherited from time immemorial, 
unless, of course, we suppose that the dispersion took place in . 
groups of two or three individuals only, completely cut off from one 
another—a supposition which seems absurd on the very face of it. 
In the next place, it should be considered that though the northern 
regions of Europe may have been uncongenial and unfavonrable 
to the growth ard development of civilisation, the southern 
regions were not. How is it then that both the Northerners- 
and the Southerners remained in the same stage of development 
for thousands of venrs? And how is it again that the Aryan | 
tribes who wandered south to Asia from the same cradle after fe 
the catastrophe, not only retained a large part of their original 
culture but also made rapid strides towards progress? These . 
a are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered by the - T 
explanation that Mr. Tilak has offered. Either it must be he 
supposed that the ancestors of the Indo-Iranians, who are alleged AY 
to have lived in the Arctic region, formed a people by them- T 
selves, with a superior eulture and homogeneous civilisation | 
which were not shared by the savage ancestors of the Buropeán — 
nations who formed a separate group of people, unconnected | 
with the Aryans ; ; or, the hypothesis ofa common Aryan ctadís * aS 
in the Aretic circle, from which the common Lese Glo / lg 
jT Éurope: ins and Indo-Iranians are said to — disperse ed, must eat 
be given. up as unt as untenable. — way out of this d — J ay F 
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then the ancestors of the European nations were undoubtedly 
not Arvans. ‘The question, however, remains to be answered, 
if they were not Aryans how could they imbibe the Aryan 
speech * One plausible answer may be that they must have eome 
in contact with the Aryans in the Arctic Cirele, and adopted 
their language, though not their enlture, which however, seems 
improbable. But even then another question would stare us in 
the face: How is it that the majority of the Aryan-speaking 
people of Europe are distinetly of a Turanian or Asiatic type, 
and the Teutons of an African type? The hypothesis of the 
Aretic home of the Aryans cannot explain this pout, or answer 
this question. The only other alternative left to us is to 
fall back on the hypothesis that the Aryans had no cradle in the 
Aretie region, and that their original home was in Asia, and in 
Sapta-Sindhu, whence savage Aryan tribes in the primitive stages 
of civilisation went out towards the west, and getting themselves 
mixed with the Turanian savages on whom they im posed 
their language, overspread Europe. This hypothesis, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, most satisfactorily explains 
everything, as- we have shown in the previous chapters, 
But Mr. Tilak says that there are internal evidences in the 
Riz-Veda and the Avesta to prove the original Aryan 
eradle in the Aretie Cirele. Even if, after a close and careful 
examination of these evidences, we find them to he true or 
..  — reliable, they would only go to prove that the ancestors of the 
Indo-Iranians had lived in some early remote age in the Arctic 
region, developing a civilisation of their own, whence they 
emigrated south to Bactriana and Sapta-Sindhu in an age, still so 
early and remote, that their descendants forgot all traditions 
Ej of this early immigration, and regarded themselves as autochthones 
! — — 1f Manu's Flood and. the lee-deluge | in the 
A n were identical events, then the civitinntionss tthe 
spp e must t have bean in — an how. as 
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of savage Arvan nomads in the neolithic stage in. Sapta-Sindhu 
to be accounted for? For, unless they had existed there, and 
wandered away to the west, with the Turanian savages in a 
similar stage of development, the import of Aryan speech with 
veolithie culture into Europe by a people of the Turaman type 
would not be at all possible. The Aryan immigrants to Sapta- 
Sindhu having been highly civilised, we cannot imagine that they 
were accompanied in their journey by Aryan savages in the 
neolithie stage, in as much as the co-existence of two such widely 
divergent stages of civilisation in the same community is not 
ordinarily possible, without the higher civilisation effecting an 
improvement in the lower. But it may be argued that the two 
branches of the Aryan race probably started from their original 
eradle in the Arctic region separately and by different routes, 
one branch settling in Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriana, and the 
other in Central Asia where they mixed with the Turanians, 
and wherefrom they afterwards immigrated to Europe. This 
may indeed have been possible. But we have to take into our 
consideration the fact that the greater part of Central and 
Northern Asia was covered by seas in ancient time, which would 
be impassable to savag: nomads in the neolithic stage of civilisa- 
tion, and a route beset with such diffieulties and obstacles would 
be instinetively avoided by them. — Besides, there is absolutely 
no evidence of Aryan settlement or migration in North Asia, 
There is indeed some evidence of this in Central and Western Asia. 
But this is accounted for by the Aryan nomadic savages having 
migrated in those directions from the central hive in Sapta-Sindhu 
and Baetriana, from which they had been eliminated and ejected by 
the more advanced tribes in the natural course of their evolution 
Considered from all these poiuts of view, Mr. Tilak’s hy pothesis 
of the Aryan cradle in the Arctic region seems to us to be 
untenable. It now only remains for us to. examine the Vedie 
and Avestie evidenves adduced by him in support of his hypo- 
thesis, which we propose to do in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Examination of Mr. Tilak's Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans, (contd,) 


Tur Niaur or tee Gops. 


The North Pole is merely a point and the Aretic region 

comprises the tract between the North Pole and the Aretie 

Cirele. It is also called the circum-polar region... The Polar 
characteristics have thus been summed up by Mr. Tilak: 

(1) The sun rises in the south. (2) The stars do not rise 
and set, but revolve or spin round and round én Aorizontal planes 
completing one round in 24 hours. The northern celestial 
hemisphere is alone overhead and visible during the year; 
and the southern or lower celestial world i$ always invisible. (3) 
The year consists only of oue /o»g day and one léng night of sir 


months each. (4) There is only one morning and one evening, 


or the Sun rises and sets only once a year. But the /wi/igAt 


—— whether of the morning or of the evening, quss continuously 
J for about fwo months or 60 periods of 24 hours each. The 
1  ruddy light of the morn, or the evening twilight, is not. — 













confined to a particular part of the horizon (eastward or 
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are somewhat different and as follow: (1) In this 
the sun will 
observer. (3) 


region, 
always be to the south of the zenith of the 
A large number of stars are eireumpolar, that 
is, they are above the horizon during the entire period of their 
revolution, and hence always visible. The remaining stars 
rise and set, as in the temperate zone, but revolve in more 
oblique circles. (3) The vear is made up of three parts: (7) 
lone continuous bight occurring at the time of the winter 
solstice, and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and 
less than six months, according to the latitude of the place; (47) 
one long continuous day to match, occurring at the time of 
the summer solstice, and (#/:) a succession of ordinary days 
and nights during the rest of the year, a nyethemeron, or a 
day and a night together never exceeding a period of 24 years. 
The day after the long continuous night is at. first shorter than 
the night, but it goes on increasing until it develops into the 
long continuous day, At the end of the long day, the night 
is at first shorter than the day, and goes cn increasing in duration 
until the commencement of the lone continuous night, with 
which the year ends. (+) The dawn at the close of the long 
continuous night lasts for several days, but. its duration and 
magnificence is proportionately less than at the North Pole, 
according to the latitude of the place. For places within a few 


degrees of the North Pole, the phenomenon of revolving an! 


morning light will still be observable during the greater part — 
of the duration of the dawn The cther dawns, e/z, those —— — 
between ordinary days and nights will, like the dawns iv the — 
temperate zone, only Jast for a few hours. The sun, when E 
he is above the horizon during the continuous day, will be t 


ii. 
without setting, round the observer, as at i3 










the long night, he will be entirely below the horizon ; : while ‘aS 
Avzing, the rest of the year, he will rise and set, remaini sides pe 

ove the horizon for a. part of 24 hours varying according 
> pe sition of the sun in ) the ecliptic. * 
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The above summary of the Polar and Cireumpolar charac- 
teristics, made by Mr. Tilak, is accepted as correct. it? A 
Vedie description or tradition," says he, “discloses any of the 
characteristics mentioned above, we may safely infer that the 
tradition is Polar or Circumpolar in origin and the phenomenon, 
if not actually witnessed by the poet, was at least known to 
him by tradition faithfully handed down from generation to 
generation. Fortunately, there are many such passages or 
references in the Vedie literature, and for convenience, these 
may be divided into two parts: the first comprising those 
passares which directly describe or refer to the long might, or 
the long dawn, and the second consisting of myths and legends 
which corroborate or indirectly support the first." ? Let us 
first see how he has treated the direet evidences. 

We admit the correctness of Mr. Tilak’s view that the 
Rig-Veda was not composed in any particular period but at 
different periods, and that many old traditions and myths are 
mixed up with hymns composed at a later period, though it is 
very difficult to separate and classify them. He says that the 
spinning round of the heavenly dome over the head, which L 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, is dis- 
tinetly traceable in Rig-Vedie passages “which compare the 
motion of the heavens to that of a wheel." For instance, he 
quotes Rig. X. 89. 4, iu which Indra is said to separately uphold 
bv his power heaven and earth, as the two wheels of a chariot 
are held by the axle. Now, in tbe passage we find both the 
sky and the earth described as a pair of wheels, because they 
appear cireular in the distant horizon, and look like two gigan- 


‘tie wheels. "This, however, is no peculiar characteristic of the 


North Pole, but of every region on the face of the earth. We 
do not find here any mention of the two wheels turning round 


and round horizontally like a potter's wheel, or vertically like 
those of a ehariot, In fact, there is no mention at all of any 


motion of the wheels. The earth and the sky simply ap 
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and the other above, and both joined by an invisible axle which 
seems to him to represent, as it were, the power of Indra. In 
Rig. II. 15. 2 and IV. 5. 6 Indra is said to be supporting 
the sky even without a pole. These 77/4s, therefore, do not 
prove any polar characteristics. But Mr, Tilak says that the 
spinning of the sky as a potter's wheelis proved Ly Rig. 
X. 89. 2 where Indra is identified with Surya (or the Sun) 
and deseribed as “turning the widest expanse like the wheels 
of a chariot.” Mr. Tilak says: “The word for ‘expanse’ is 
raramsi which Sáyana understands to mean ‘lights” or ‘stars.’ 
But whichever meaning we adopt, it is clear that the verse 
in question refers to the revolution of the sky and compares 
it to the motion of a chariot-wheel” (np. 65-66). Now the 
revolution of the widest expanse, or of tle lights and stars, 
which is compared to the motion of a chariot-wheel should 
have at onee convinced Mr. ‘Tilak that the poet means 
that the heavens move from east to west, and back again to 
east vertically and wot horizontally like a potter’s wheel. But 
he “combines the two statements that the heavens are supported 
as on a pole, and that they move like a wheel” and infers 
therefrom “that the motion referred to is such a motion 
of the celestial hemisphere as can be witnessed only by an 
observer at the North Pole." "This inference however is quite 
unwarranted, as the two statements are distinet, giving 


separate ideas of the heavens, the one beinz that they are 


supported by Indra even without the assistance of a pole, 
and the other being that the lights or stars of the sky 


turn in the same way as the wheel of a chariot does. Where, 


then, is the horizontal movement of the sky or the stars indi- 


-eated? This evidence adduced by Mr. Tilak does not, 


therefore, support or prove his point. His interpretation is 


. forced and cannot be relied upon. 


He next quotes Rig. 1. 24. 10 to prove the Polar 
character of the heavens. This hymn translated into English 


stands thus: “ Those ri£sAaA (that are) placed high and visible 
in the night, where do they go during the day-time?” The 
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commentator, Sávana, says tla t the word »r/ZsAeÁ may mean 
either the Sepé/a-Aishin, i.c., the seven stars that form the 
constellation of Ursa Major, or stars generally. Mr. Tilhk says 
that it refers only to the constellation of Ursa Major, and as 
the stars are sail to be placed ** high” (wcedad), ** it follows that 
it (the constellation) must then ‘ave been over the head of the 
Observer, whieh is possiblé only in the circumpolar region.” 
Even if Mr. Tilak's interpretation of the word be accepted as 1 
correct, his inference would seem to be far-fetched. Ths word * 
"echuh (high) is a relative term, and does not necessarily mean 
" overhead " (Urdddira). 1t simply means that the object 
spoken of is higher than the surrounding objects. By applying 
the epithet sceZa^ to the constellation of Ursa Major, the poet, 
therefore, simply means that this prominent constellation is 
placed high above the horizon. It does not necessarily mean 
that it was seen orerAead by the bard. Professor Max Mii iiller 1 
says in nis Sereuce of Language: “ iksha in the sense of bright «yn 
has become the name of the bear, so called either from bis bright, 
eyes, or from his bright tawny fur. The same name in the 
sense of the bright ones had been applied by the Vedic poets to = 
the stars in geuera/, and more particularly to t couslellatt 
which in northern parts of India was the most prominent.” *.— Tt m 
the word refers to stars in general, they may be called nechal 
or placed high above the horizon, whether over the head of * 
observer or not. On the other hand, if it refers to the constell 
1 tion of Ursa Major which is the most prominent in the uorl. 
parts of Jndia, and particularly in the high tableland vt 
. — and the peaks of the Himalaya from which the Ved Af | 
bard may have made his observations, it is not unnatural for hi him — 
——— it as placed high above the horizon. At all e events, . 
pu hrs quoted by. Mr. Tilak does not. conclusively 3 Dto ec any a 
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or of the stars tlrerein. "^ He therefore leaves the point, and 
goes to take up another characteristic of the polar regions, viz, 
"a day and a night of six months each.” 

He admits, however, that there is absolutely no reference 
to this pdlar characteristic in the Rig-Veda, and therefore falls 
baek on such later Sanskrit works as the ‘Taittiriya Brihmana, 
the Mahábhárata, the Mana Samhita, the Puránas, and even such 
a recent work as the Surya-Siddhánta for references to it. But 
he forgets that all these references may have been due to know- 
ledge subsequently aequired either from hearsay, or the personal 
observations of some adventurous traveller, and cannot certainly 
prove his hypothesis of the original Arctic home of the Aryans. 
If the Aryan cradle was in the Aretie region, there would 
undoubtedly have some reference at least to this extraordinary 
characteristic of a day and a night, each of six months’ duration, 
in the oldest work extant of the Aryans, viz, the Rig-Veda. 
The total absence of any such reference to this characteristic in 
this Veda takes away much of the force and value of Mr. 
Tilak's arguments, however much he may try to bolster up his 
theory by evidences culled from later Sanskrit works, and interpret 
some Vedie hymns in his own way to support it. It would there- 
fore be perfectlymseless to plod with him through evidences 
collected by him from these later works. It would only suffice, 
however, to observe here that all these evidences go to show 
that at a later period when the Aryans became acquainted with 
the Polar regions, they believed them to be tenanted not by 
ordinary men of flesh and blood, but by Devas and other super- 
human beings who had a day and a night each of six months’ 
duration. This further goes to prove that the acquaintance of 
their authors with the Polar regions dated after they had become 
uninhabitable by the invasion of ice and snow at the end of the 
Glacial epoch. 

The Surya-Siddhanta of Bháskaráchárya says (XII. 67): 
“At Meru the Gods behold the sun after but a single rising 


during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries.” Manu 
72 ) ————— tt 
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between day and night. "* Mr. Tilak identifies this splendour 


Borealis made the whole night look like day? Mr. Tilak ped 


the place’ Unfortunately, we have not come across. the ident 
eal idea in verse 13 of Chapter 164 whieh Mr. Tilak hae quoted, 
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m his Samhita (I. 67) says: “ A (human) year is a day and 
night of the Gods; thus are the two divided, the northern 
passage of the sun is the day and the southern the night." Iu 
Chapters 163 and 164 of the Vana Parba of the Mahábhárata, 
there is mention of Mount Mera which Mr. Tilak identifies with 
the North Pole, aud round which tke Sun, the Moen and other 
luminaries are said to be constantly moving from left to right. 
The translation of verses 27 and 28 of Chapter 163 is as follows : . 
“QO deseendant of Kuru, the Sun and the Moon, through 
eternity, make their tour around this Meru every day. O pure 
one, O great king, all the luminaries too turn round this prince 
of mountains in the self-same way."^ The main idea of the 
passages is the daily rotation of the Sun and the Moon round 
Mount Meru, either causing a long continuous day throughout 
the year and through eternity, or a simple nyethemeron. But the 
night also was illumined by the splendour of the mountain and 
the brillianey of luminous herbs, so that it was not dark, and 
there was no difference between day and night. The. translation 
of verse 8 of Chapter 164 is as follows: “O great hero, by 
reason of the splendour of this exeellent mountain itself and of 
the brilianey of the annual herbs, there was no difference 

















of the mountain with the appearance of the Aurora Borealis.  — 
But the radiance of the Aurora lasts only for a short while, | 
plunging the greater part of the night into darkness —— 
How ean it then be said that the appearance of the Aurora — 









goes on tosay: ‘ A few verses further, and we find, the da y 
and the night are together equal to a year to the residents of © 
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appeared to them (long) as a year." * ‘This is the correct 
meaning of the verse. The four brothers of Arjuna who had 
gone to the abode of Indra were so eager to meet him that they 
considered a day to be as long as a year. They tried to while 
away their time by beholding the beauties of romantie forests 
and keeping their minds otherwise engaged, but without much 
success. They felt the tedium of waiting, and each moment 
seemed to move so slowly as to make a day appear like a year. 
There is absolutely no sugzestion in the verse of the polar eharae- 
teristic of the year being equal to a long day and a long night, 
as Mr. Tilak thinks there is. Bat from the description of Mount 
Meru given in the Mahábhárata, it seems that the writer had 
an idea, though vague and confused, of the Aretie region, which 
he believed to be tenanted by the Gods,—Brahmá, Vishnu, the 
Sun, the Moon, e/c., and where no ordinary mortals could go. This 
shows that at the time of the composition of (he Mahábbhárata, the 
Arctic region had become quite unfit for human habitation. In 
the Taitéiriya Aranyaka (1. 7.1), which forms part of what is 
known as Vedie Literature, we find Mount Meru deseribed as 
the seat of the seven Adityas, while the eighth Aditya called 
Kácyapa is said never to leave the great Meru or Mahameru, and 
in the Zarttiriya Brdhmana (III 9. 22. 1) we come across a passage 
which clearly says: ‘“ That which is a year is bnt a single day 
of the Gods." There can be no doubt that these references to a 











— long day and a long night, constituting a human year, point * 
à toa knowledge, either direct or derived, of some of the charac- 
teristics of the Polar rezion, on the part of the authors who [ 
believed it to be the abode not of men but of the celestial hier- E 
arehy. This knowledge, therefore, dated after the Aretic region . 
had become uninhabitable. As we have already said, it is * 
extremely strange that there is absolutely no mention in the 3 
:  Rig-Veda, the oldest work, of any of those Polar characteristics, » 
specially of the long day and the long night, each of six months — | 
 durstion. We cannot therefore, help concluding that in Rig- | PY 
Vedic times, the Indo-Aryans bad no knowledge of the Polar * nj 
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region, which appears to have been acquired in a subsequent age. 
The BrAhmanas, thouzh regarded as forming parts of the Vedie 
Literature, were composed long after the Rie-Veda, in order 


to explain tlie meaning of many intricate Vedie rituals which 


* 


people came to forget in course of time. Any reference to the 
Polar characteristics in the Brihmanas, therefore, does not prove 
that the Rig-Vedic bards had any knowledge of the Polar region 
or that their ancestors ever lived there. 
But Mr. Tilak says that in several hymns of the Rig-Veda t 
occurs the mention of Derayána and Pilriydna which, he says, 
“ originally corresponded with the Uééardyana and the Dakshina- 
yana, or the day and the night of the Gods." The word 
Devaydna literally means “ the path of the Gods,” and Pitriydna 
means “ the path of the Pitris," or the dead human ancestors. In 
other words, the path by which the Devas travel is Devayánz, 
and the path by which the Pitris or dead human ancestors travel 
is Pitriyana. The Devas are bright divinities and the producers = 
of light, not only in a physical but also in a moral and spiritual »» 
sense, and light is only a another name of life. "Therefore, 
Devayáüna is the best and most covetable path. The path on 
which light fades into darkness and life into death is the path of 
the Pitris or the dead ancestors. These paths, therefore, in their 
original significance have nothing to do with Uffaraydna and 
Dakshindyana, or the periodical northward and southward move- 
ments of the Sun. The Vedie bards understood them simply to — 
mean the Path of Light and Life, and the Path of Darkness and ME. 
"Death respectively. Agni has been described in the Rig-Veda 
as the Priest of the Sacrifice and itis one of his functions to carry 
to the Devas the offerings that are made through him. It is, there- 
fore, essential that he should know their paths and whereabouts. . 
This idea has been expressed in Rig. 1. 12. 7 where it is said that — 
Agni knows the path of the Devas, situated midway between 
heaven and earth, and diligently carries to them all offerings 
made through him. The Devayána, therefore, is an invisible 
path located in mid-sky, which only becomes visible when the 
Gods of light travel by it. Now of these Gods, the Acvins are 
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the first to make their appearance. They are the predecessors 
of the Dawn or l/shas, and are seen in the eastern horizon as 
patches of butterlike condensed lights. The night sacrifices had 
to be commenced from the very appearance of the Aevins 
and the sacrificers had to keep a patient and tiresome vigil, 
waiting for their appearance. When they did appear at last, the 
sacrificers felt a relief, as their appearance marked the beginning 
of the end of the dark and oppressive night. This idea has 
been expressed in Rig. I. 183. 6 and Rig. I. I84. 6 where the 
sacrificers address the Acvins saying that it is through their 
kindness that they are able to cross the borders of darkness, and 
they, therefore, invoke them to come along the path of the 
Devas. The same sentiment has been differently expressed in 
Rig. VII. 76. 2. where the Vedie bard says: “The Devayána 
path has been visible to me...... The banner of the Dawn has 
appeared tn the Past.” Mr. Tilak, however, says that all these 
evidences point to Arctic conditions and to Uttaráyana when the 
Sun moves to the Northern hemisphere, and the Dawn is visible 
in the horizon after the end of the long night. But as there is no 
reference in the Rig- Veda to the long night, it is begging the whole 
question, and is undoubtedly a gratuitous assumption. Moreover, 
the rise of the Dawn in fhe east is entirely inconsistent with 
Arctie conditions in as much as neither the Dawn nor the Sun, 
according to Mr. Tilak's own showing, ever rises in the east in 
the Arctic region, but they make their first appearance en the 
south. This should have convinced him that the bard was 
describing only the phenomena that are visible in the Tropics, 
and that these descriptions are applicable only to ordinary days 
and nichts. 

Mr. Tilak says that the path of the /Prtris or Pitriyfna is 
described in Rig. X. 18. 1 as the reverse of Devayána or the path 
of Death. In Rig. X. 88. 15, the poet says that he has “ heard ” 
only of “two roads, one of the Devas, and the other of the 
Pitris." We do not question the genuineness of these state- 
ments, but only the inference drawn by Mr. Tilak from them 
“Tf,” says he, “the Devayána commenced with the Dawn, we 
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must suppose that the Pitrivána commenced with the advent of 
darkness. SAyana is therefore correct in interpreting Rig. V. 77.2 
as stating that * the evening is not for the Gods’ ( Devyah). 
Now if the Devayána and the Pitrivána were only synonymous 
with ordinary day and night, there was obviously no propriety 
in stating that these were the only two paths or roads known 
to the ancient Rishis, and they could not have been deseribed as 
consisting of three seasons each, beginning with the spring 
(Cat. Brah. IT. 1. 3. 1-3). It seems, therefore, very probable 
that the Devayána and the Pitrivána originally represented a 
two-fold division of the year, one of continuous light and the 
other of continuous darkness as at the North Pole."? 

If the Aryans really lived ie the Arctic region, the conelu- 
sion drawn by Mr. Tilak would be correct. The Devayána in 
that region would commence from the advent of the Aretie 
dawn, and last for six months with the long day, and the Pitri- 
yána would commence from the disappearance of the sun and 
last for the remaining six months with the long night. But 
where is the Rig-Vedie evidence of the existence of a long day 
and along night? The assumption, as we have said, is gratui- 
tous. The evidences cited by Mr. Tilak, would as much apply 
to a long day and a long night of the Arctie region, as to ordi- 
nary days and nights of the Tropies, the underlying principle 
being that light ts identical with the Devas, and darkness with 


the Pitris. And this principle has been clearly enunciated in the — 


passage of the Catapatha Brihmana, which Mr. Tilak has only 
partially quoted. We will give here for the sake of clearness a 


full translation of it which is as follows: “Spring, Summer and — 


the Rainy season (varsid) are Devas, and Autumn, Hemanta and 


Winter are Pitris. The growing fortnight (during which the 


moon develops into full size) is Devas, and the decaying fort- 
night (during which the moon wanes or decays) is Pitris. The 


= day is Devas, and the night — (similarly) the — | 





as and the afternoon Pitris." These illu: ns sie | 
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Devayfina and Pitriyüna. The power of the San grows from 
Spring to the Rainy season; henee these months are rightly 
called Devas. <As it declines from Autumn to Winter, these 
months are called Pitvis. Similarly the fortnight during which 
«t the Moon grows or becomes gradually full is ealled Devas, and 
the fortnight during which she wanes is called Pitris. On the 

very same principle, the days are Devas, and the nights Pitris, 

and the first part of the day when the Sun grows in power is 

4 Devas, and the latter part of the day when the solar power 
* deelines is Pitris. Every Hinda knows that the worship of the 
Devas has to be performed during the forenoon, and the Craddha 

of his ancestors after mid-day, from which begins the time of 

the Pitris. Wedo not know whether Mr. Tilak has intentionally 

omitted to quote the last portion: of the passage of the ta- 

patha Brihmana and quoted only such portion of it as would 

support his theory that the Devayána and the Pitriyána consisted 


- of a long day and a long night, each of six months’ duration. If 
^ he has really done this—which, by the way, we cannot bring our-- 


selves to believe, his arguments would savour of advocacy of a 
questionable order, that seeks to suppress the truth with a view 
to mislead and befor the mind. As Professor Max Miüller has 
said: * All truth is safe, and nothing else is safe; and he who 
keeps back the truth or withholds it from men, from motives 
of expediency, is either a coward, or a criminal, or both" Far 


* be it from our mind to apply these strong words to Mr. Tilak 
whose scholarship we respect ; but it seems to us that if he only 


eared to read the entire passage of the Catapatha Bribmana, 
‘he would have come to an altogether different conclusion in uds 


matter. [P 
It would be fair to state here tbat though: the words ——— 
= Uttaráyana and Dakshindyana do not oceur in the Rig-Veda,  — D 


‘the Catapatha Brihmana suggests them, as would appear from 

he following extracts (II. 3. 3): ** When that (the Sun) moves 
towards the north, then he comes and stays near the Gods. And 
when he moves towards the ibat; he comes and stays near the x 
— Pitris.” The —— movement of ue Sun WS | 
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power, aud this increase is attributed to the Devas who are the 
Gods of light. 
north. 


Hence it is believed that the Gods dwell in the 
The southern movement of the Sun decreases his power, 
the Pitris who dwell in dark- 
to be 


place 


and this decrease is attributed to 
ness. Hence the southern direction is generally believed 
the abode of Yama (the Lord of Death) and the dwelling 
of the Pitris or the dead ancestors of men. This passage, how- 
but only indicates 


or the 


ever, does not prove any Polar characteristic, 
how the ancient Aryans who lived in the Tropical 
Temperate Zone looked upon these two movements of the Sun 
and interpreted them. If they had any knowledge of the South 
Pole or the Antarctic region, they would have found an equally 
long day there as at the North Pole for six months, aud assigned 
that region to the Devas, and the Arctic region to the Pitris 
for that period. The view-point was assuredly that of men 
living in the Tropies or the Temperate zone, without any direet 
knowledge of the Arctic and Antaretie characteristies. 

Having diseussed the evidences culled from Vedic and. Post- 
Vedic Literatures, Mr. Tilak next proceeds to deal with the Avestie 
evidences of the original Arctic home of the Aryans, and quotes 
from the Vendidad, Fargard II, the conversation held between 
Ahura Mazda and Yima regarding the threatened destruction 
of Airyana Vaejo or the Iranian Paradise by the invasion of iee 
and snow. We have already discussed this subject in previous 
chapters and shown that Airyana Vaejo was not situated in 
the Arctic region but probably in Bactriana, which having been 
threatened to be destroyed by snow, Yima acting on the advice of 
Ahura Mazda migrated with his followers to a place in the Arctie 
region which was then habitable. "The interpretation put on the 
conversation by Mr. Tilak has been shown to beincorrect. (Vide 
—* Ch. X.) This evidence, however, does not prove the 

nal Aretic home of the Aryans, but merely their aequaint- 


Probably some of the Indo- 
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Vedie and Post-Vedie works. The reference made in the 
F'arvardin Yasht, paragraphs 56 and 57, to the sun and the 
moon having “stood for a long time in the same place, without 
moving forwards through the oppression of the Daevas (Vedie 
Asuras or the demons of darkness)" also points, aecording to 
Mr. Tilak, to a knowledge of the Arctic characteristics, obtained 
by the Iranians. But this passage has an altogether different 
explanation of which we shall speak later on (ride infra, 
Chapter XXIII). 

Mr. Tilak eompares the belief of the Indo-Aryans with that 
of the Iranians or Parsis regarding the unmeritorions character 
of death taking place during the period of Pitriydna which he 
identifies with Dakshinávana. We admit that there was and still 
is a popular prejudice among the Indo-Aryans against such an 
occurrence, but this is due to the belief that death during the 
Pitriyánie period takes the soul to the Pitris, and not to the Devas, 
whereas a man dying during the Devayánie period is at once 
taken to the company of the Gods, and the soul enjoys heavenly 
bliss. A belief like this is natural and consistent. The Parsis 
also have a similar belief which is based on more cogent and 
practical reasons. They do not bury or burn the dead body, 
but expose it on the grated roof of a Silent Tower with the | 
face and the eyes of the corpse turned towards the Sun. Vultures * 
and other birds of prey soon gather round the ecrpse and make * 
short work of it. "This is the Parsi mode of the disposal of a 





_dead body. The corpse of a man dying during the night can- 


not be taken out to be exposed to the Sun and devoured by the 
birds of prey. "The relatives have, therefore, to wait till day- 
time. Should the sky be overcast with clouds, and the Sun be d 
invisible in consequence for days together, the diffieulty i in 


fore, during the night or at.a time when the Sun remains E: 
hidden behind clouds for days together or when at rains « or 
snows, and birds do not venture out of their roosts, is j 
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show how the worshippers of Ahura Mazda should act, when 
a death takes place ina house when summer has passed and 
winter has come.  T'o a question on this subject put to Ahura 
Mazda, he answers: “In such case a Aala (ditch) should be 
made in every house and there the lifeless body should be 
allowed to lie for two nights or for three nights, or a month 
long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the water from off the earth." 
Mr. Tilak makes the following  observatiors on this passage: 


. '* Considering the fact that the dead body of a worshipper of » 
Mazda is required to be exposed to the Sun before it is con- ^ 
signed to birds, the only reason for keeping the dead body tn 
the house for one month *eems to be that it was a month of 
darkness. The description of birds beginning to fly, and the 4 
floods to flow, ete., reminds one of the description of the dawn 
in the Rig-Veda, and it is quite probable that the expressions 
here denote the same phonomenon as in the Rig-Veda. In 4 
fact, they indieate a winter of total darkness during which the £ 
corpse is directed to be kept in the house, to be exposed to the 
Sun on the first breaking of the dawn after the long night.” '" 


The explanation seems plausible at first sight, but Mr. 
Tilak omits to take note of the fact that the Sun in the Tropics 
remains hidden behind clouds during the rainy season for days 
together, and even for a month at a stretch, and that during 
| ‘this period, birds are in great distress, seldom stirring out of 
! their roosts, and managing to eke out a miserable existence by. 
T. E feeding on such things only in. their immediate neighbourhood 
|. "as may serve as their food. The disappearance of the Sun i in 
5 the first place, and the absenee of the birds of prey in the second, 
— for days together during the rains, wonld prevent the worship- 
a. 'rs of Ahura Mazda from disposing of the dead bodies as much 

: orm Tropics as in the Arctic region where the Sun disapp pears 
(for - months together. The aforesaid direction of Ahura | Mi: T 
A “therefore, do do oes not — imply that his followers T 
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the Arctic region. If the passage be carefully read, it will be 
found that Ahura Mazda had in his mind rather a contingeney 
like boisterous rainy weather lasting for days at a time, when 
he said that the dead body should be kept in a Ka/^« until “ the 
birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, /Ae flood fo flow, and the 
wind to dry up the water from off the earth” than a Polar night 
lasting for several days and even months. The birds begin to 
fly as soon as the rains hold off intermittently, the plants begin 
to grow by being saturated with rain-water, and the rivers are 
in flood as soon as the rain-water is drained off from their basins 
into the channels. The very mention of the wind drying up 
the water from off the earth unmistakably points to rainfall and 
rainy weather. But Mr. Tilak sav- that this dese ‘ription reminds 
him of the deseription of the dawn in the Rig-Veda. Even admit- 
ting forthe sake of argumeut that the release of the aerial waters 
from the clasp of Vritra enables the Dawn, the Sun, and the other 
deities to glide along the sky in their golden boats, it does not 
seem to us very clear as to how these waters, which were more a 
ereation of the fancy of the Vedic bards than a reality, would 
wet the ground, unless we assume that it was a real shower of 
rain that drenched the earth. This would be tantamount to an 
admission that Ahura Mazda had the conditions of the rainy 
season in his mind when he gave the aforesaid directions. It 


should also be remembered in this connection that the appearance 


of the dawn, which must be along dawn at the end of the long 
night, would not help the worshippers of Mazda to dispose of the 
dead body immediately, in as much as it is necessary to expose 
the body to the sun. In these ci:cumstances, we cannot accept 
Mr. Tilak’s interpretation of the passage as indicating a Polar 
night. In this connection it should further be mentioned here 
that birds do not hibernate in the Arctic region, but they fly ont 
of their roosts as soon as there is sufficient light, either of the 
moon or of the Aurora Borealis, to enable them to see their 
environments and seek their food. It would be absurd to 


suppose that they hibernate for a month or two months at ~a 


time without any food, On the other hand, it would be — 
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natural to suppose that they migrate to sunny regions on the 
advent of the long night and winter, and such as choose to 
remain stir ont of their roosts, like men or other animals, in 
search of food with the help of the moon-light, or the hght of 
the Aurora Borealis. We cannot, therefore, connect the flying 
of the birds with the appearance of the Polar dawn at the end 
of the long night.'' It remains, however, for us to explain the 
words “two nights " or “three nights" mentioned by Ahura 
Mazda. ‘The question is, do the words literally mean “ nights ” 
or only ** days," just as the word * fortnight” is used in English 
to denote ** fourteen days *" My answer is that the words were 
used in the latter sense, as it was also customary with the Indo- 
Aryans, the neighbours of the Parsis, to use words like 
Panchardtra and Navaid/re to mean five and nine days res- 
pectively'?. Mr. Tilak seems to bave set great store by the 
words “ mghts " in order to prove his Arctic theory ; but his 
interpretation is evidently wrong. He also scems to lay some 
stress on the existence of two seasons only, riz., summer and 
winter, in the region in which Abura Mazda spoke to his 
followers, and thinks that this deseription answers that of the 
Polar region, where the long night comes in winter. But in 
Airyana Vaejo situated in Bactriana, there werealso two seasons, 
summer and winter, lasting for seven aud five months respec- 
tively. The Vendidad Sadah says: * It is known that (in the 
ordinary course of nature) there are seven months of summer and 








-.  - five of winter." (Darmesteter.) After the region was destroyed 
itu by the Ice-deluge, the duration of the two seasons was alter- | 





—. — ed. 'The Vendidad, Fargard I. 4 says : ** Ten months of winter 

p are there, two months of summer." (Haug and Bunsen.) The 
"x | prevalence. of wintry conditions during the greater part of the 
Beis in Sapta-Sindhn i in ancient times, which made the Aryans ^w 
. call the year by the name of //ima (winter), has already - been | T4 
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therefore, be surprised that the same wintry conditions also 
prevailed in Airyana Vaejo, situated in a region adjacent to 
Sapta-Sindhu, and that there were only two principal seasons in 
that region, rzz., summer and winter. As the other seasons 
have not been mentioned, we may take it that they were too 
short-lived to have separate designations, and that the rains fell 
there in summer as well as winter. The disappearanee of the 
Sun behind elouds for days together either in summer or winter 
would not, therefore, necessarily indicate a long Polar night as 
Mr. Tilak seems to think. Hence Mr. Tilak's interpretation of 
the direetion of Ahura Mazda with regard to the disposal of 
Corpses in certain contingencies does not appear to us to be 
correct, 


And even if it be taken as correct, what does it prove after. 


all * Jt simply proves that the Parsis, or a branch of them once 


immigrated to the Aretie region from their original home in — 


Bactriana after it had been made uninhabitable by the invasion 


_ of ice and snow, and that Ahura Mazda's directions applied to the 


novel conditions of this new colony. It certainly does not prove 
that the Aryans had their orfgina/ home in the Arctie region. 
The total absence of any mention of along Polar day, and a 
long Polar night in the Rig-Veda, the oldest work of the Aryans, 
is extremely significa nt. We cannot, therefore, help thinking — 


that Mr. Tilak has failed to prove, from so-called evidences, of — 


and references to long Polar night in Vedie anc Post-Vedie 
literatures and in the Parsi scriptures, that the Aryans had their 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak's Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 
Aryans (contd ). 


Tug Vepnic’ Dawns, 


Mr. Tilak says that “the Riy-Veda..,... does not contain © 

distinet references to a day and a night of six months’ duration, 
though the deficiency is more than made up by parallel passages - 
from the Iranian Scriptures” 
extremely doubtful. ‘“ But in the case of the dawn, 
continues, “the long continuous dawn with the revolving. 
splendours, which is a special characteristic of the North Pole, 
there is fortunately no such difficulty, Ushas, or the Goddess. i 
of Dawn, isan important and favourite Vedie deity, and: is. * 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda, and, 4.47 
mentioned more than three hundred times, sometimes inthe . 
singular, and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, socórdinge 

'* to Muir, are amongst the most beautiful—if not the most - 
beautifnl—in the entire collection; and the deity | to whieh 
they are addressed, is considered by Macdonnel to dbe the ^ 


which, as we have just seen, 18 
" he 


" 





most graceful creation of Vedic poetry, there being no more - “+ 

| charming figure in the descriptive religious lyries of any other * 

m - literature." All these remarks are perfectly true, to whit : 
| we readily subseribe ourselves. But Mr. 'lilak says that if - 
| T this Dawn were short-lived and evanescent like the Dawn of the. 
| ical or the Temperate Zone, the Vedic bards would not 
— into xaptores c over ber. E, de, however, a fet. that | 
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statement may seem paradoxical at firet sight, it is nevertheless 
psychologically true. The mind naturally hankers after beauty 
of which it merely catehes a glimpse; but this very beauty 
tends to become inane, and devoid of the power of evoking a 
response, when the mind gets familiar with it by long and 
constant association. The splendours of a dawn lasting for 
forty days would become dull, Jejune and monotonous, and the 


- «X^ 


first rapturous effusions of the mind would soon degenerate 

into a feeling of oppressive boredom. From this point of view 

. the raptures that the Vedie poets felt over the beauties of the 
Dawn would not be inconsistent with her tropieal evanescent 
charaeter, though we admit that the splendours of a long 
revolving Polar Dawn are far more varied and magnificent 

than those ofa Tropical Dawn. In this connection it may be 

stated here that though the splendours of the long Polar 
Evening are equally magnificent and lasting, it is eurious that 

- the Vedie poets, if they at all lived in the Arctic region, never 
* felt any raptures over them. A beautiful evening that lasted 
^ for several davs should have made as deep an impression on 

— «their mind as the Dawn herself. This omission is indeed very 
remarkable. 

However this may be, Mr. Tilak thinks that “the first 
hint regarding the long duration of the Vedie Dawn is obtained 
from the Aitareya Bríáhmana, IV. 7. Before commencing the 
Gardm@yana sacrifice, there is a long recitation of not less than 


Eos a thousand verses, to be recited by the MHotri priest. This 
T Acvina castra, as it is called, is addressed to Agni, Ushás and 
| ^ Acvins which deities rule at the end of the night and the 
'  . eommeneement of the day. It is the longest recitation, to be 


recited by the Hotri, and the time for reciting it is after 
^ midnight when ‘the darkness of the night is about to be relieved 
r by the light of the dawn’ (Nir. XIT. 1; Acv. Cr. Sutra VI. 
5.8). ‘The same period of time is referred to also in the Rig- 
Veda, VII& 67.2 & 3. The Castra is so long, that the Hotri, 
who has to recite it, is directed to refresh himself by drinking 
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beforehand melted butter after sacrificing thrice a little of it — 
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(Ait. Brah. 1V..7; Acv. Qr. VI. 5.5). : He ought to eat 
ghee, observes the Aitareya Brihmana, ‘ before he commences 
repeating. Just as in this world, a cart or a carriage goes well 
if smeared (with oil), this his repeating proceeds well, if he be 
v. smeared with ghee (by eating it).' It is evident that if such : 
a repetition has to be finished before the rising of the sun, 
either the Hotri must commence his task soon after midnight 
when it is dark, or the duration of the dawn must then have 
been sufficiently lone to enable the priest to finish. the 
recitation in time after commencing to recite it on the first 
appearance of light on the horizon as directed. "The first t 
supposition is out of question, as it is expressly laid down that 
the castra is not to be recited until the darkness of the night 
is relieved by light. So between the first appearance of light 
and the rise of the sun, there must have been in those days 
time enough to recite the long laudatory song of not less than 
a thousand verses. Nay, in the Taittiriya Sambita the recita- 


"d 
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tion of the casira, though commenced at the proper time, —— 
ended long before sunrise; and in that ease, the Samhita = 7 
requires that a certain animal sacrifice should be performed. " 


Acválayana directs that in snceh a case, the recitation should 
be continued up to sunrise by geo i other hymns (Av. Q. 8., 
VI. 5.8.), while Apastamba (CQ. 5 . XIV. 1. & 32) after men- 
tioning the sacrifice referred to in the Taittirrya Samhita adds 
that all the ten Mandalas of the Rig-Veda may be re@ited, if 





necessary, in sueh ease. It is evident from this that the actual - 
. rising of the sun above the horizon was often delayed beyond M 


ah expectation, in those days; and in several plates in z 
: | TTaittiriya Samhita (11. 1.2.4), we are told that the Devas had 
_to perform a prayacelitta, because the sun did not shine as 


x expected. "i — 
A 3. in shore, extracts require some critical examination, mel 
i pe — — the name of the. * fexsion of sa rifices, - 
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day having been devoted to the performance of the Afirdlru 
sacrifice which was so called because a whole night session was 
held for it. The night was divided into three parts ( parydyas) 
the first, the middle, and the last. Twelve sfo/rax had to be 
recited during the whole night, 7.«., four sfofras in each parydya. 
Besides reciting the four s/o/ras, four oblations of Soma had 
to be offered to Agni, and gastras had to be recited, whose 
number could exceed the number of verses in the sfofras. The 
A¢vina Castra consisted of not less than one thousand ri£s or 
verses, and these had to be recited by the Hotri who strengthened 
himself by eating girita. These riks or verses were called 
Acvina-Castra because the 4¢rins are said to have won a race 
run by the Devas, erz., Agni, Ushfs, Indra and the Acvins 
with the object of appropriating them. The limit of their race 
was from Grihapati Agu: (the sacred Fire presiding over the 


household) up to Aditya or the sun. As the sacred Fire was 


kindled at the commencement of the sacrifice in the evening, 
we may take it that the race was run from the evening up to the 
rise of the sun in the morning. This probably also indicates 
the period of time during which the one thousand rií4s or verses 
had to be recited. These verses undoubtedly included the 
gastras or verses that were recited in each parydya of the night, 
whose number was for this reason not limited. Unless and until 
one thousand such verses or mantras were recited, the Castra 
was not entitled to be called .fer/ns, and so the reciter went on 
reciting them till he reached and finished that number. 


Even if, after the completion of the requisite number, the sun 


did not rise, the direction was either to hold an animal sacrifice, 
or to recite even the Ten Mandalas of the Rig-Veda, if 
necessary. ‘The duration of the time occupied for the recitation 


of the one thousand verses entirely depended on the dexterous — 


praetice and ability acquired for the purpose by the reciter. 
If he was well-practised, the recitation could be finished long 
before sun-rise, in which event, the interval had to be employed 
by further recitation of verses, or the performance of an animal 


sacrifice. This appears tous to be the correct interpretation 
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of the Afirdtra sacrifice, and of the recitation of the Acvma 
Castra, as expoundcd in the Aitareya Bráhmatra (1V. Chapters 
16 and 17). "There is no mention in the BrAhmava that ‘the 
recitation should be commenced after midnight when “ the 
darkness of the night is about to be relieved by the light of 
the dawn," as Mr. Tilak says. It is true that YAska in his 
Nirukta (XII. 1) says that the time of the Acvins begins soon 
after midnight (/myor kd/a wrühram ardhva-radtrat), bat this 
does not imply that the recitation of the Acvina-Castra had to be 
commenced from that time. “Of the heavenly deities,” says 
Yáksa, * the Acvins are the first to appear? (TZsf» Agvinaw 
prathamagaminon bhavatah). This clearly explains why they 
have been described in the Aitareva Brihmana as winning the 
celestial race. First appear the Acvins, then follows”. Ushás, 


and lastly Indra or the Sun. Though the Acvins won the race, 
and the Castras were called after their name, they are really 


verses addressed to Agni, Ushás, Indra, as well as to them, and 
they all had a share in them by compact. There was, therefore, 
no special appropriateness for beginning the recitation of the 
verses from the time the Acvins first appeared. Mr. Tilak's 
assumption that the recitation was not commenced until the 
darkness of the night was relieved by light seems to us to be 
gratuitous, And even if we admit that this was the real 
direction, and the gas/ra had to Le recited from the very 
appearance of the Acvins in the horizon in the shape of patches 
of faint light struggling with darkness soon after midnight, 
the time was sufficiently long—about six hours—for one 
thousand verses or more to be recited by a practised reciter. 
At all events, the recitation of the Acvina-Clstra. does not prove 
the existenee of a long Polar night. Neither do verses 2 and 3 
of Riz. VII. 67, referred to by Mr. Tilak, prove Polar charae- 


‘teristics. They are addressed to the Acvics only, and the 
poet says that “ the inner recesses of darkness are being visible,” 
meaning probably that the Acvins have appeared, and he 
‘invokes them to come by “the eastern path (purvibhdh 
qathydbhih). This very reference to the eastern direction fn 
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which the Acvins first appear should have at once convineed 
Mr. Tilak of the untenability of his propositicn, for the first 
streak of light after the long night is visible in the Polar 
region on the south. 

Next, Mr. Tilak turns to another indication of the long 
duration. of the Dawn, furnished by the Taittiriva Samhita 
VII. 2. 20. Seven oblations are here mentioned, one to Ushas, 
oue to /ywsht:, one to ldeshyaf, one to Udyat, one to Udita, 
one to Suvarga and one to Lofsa, “ Five of these,” says Mr. 
Tilak, “are evidently iutended for the dawn in its five forms. 
The Taittiriya Braihmatia cxplains the first two, erz., Ushers 
and Jywsh!: as referring to dawn and sunrise, or rather to night 
and day, for according to the Biáhmara, * Ushas is night, and 
Vyushti day.’ But even though we may accept this as correct, 
and take Us/is and I’ywsh/i to be the representatives of night 
and day, because the former signalises the end of the night, 
and the latter the beginning of day, still we have to account for 
these oblations, :/z., one to the dawn about to rise ( Udeshyat), 
one to the rising dawn (/ya/), and one to the dawn that has 
risen. (Udifa), the fist two of which are, according to the 
'l'aittiriyva Brihmana, to be offered before the rising of the sun, 
Now the dawn in the Tropical Zone ts so short that the 
threefold distinction between the dawn that is about to rise, 
the dawn that is rising, and the dawn that has risen or that i5 
full-blown (/7-usÀ/?) is a distinction without. a difference. 
We must, therefore, hold that the dawn whieh admitted such 
manifold division for the practical purposes cf sacrifice, was a 
long dawn." (p. 84.) 

We have no doubt that if Mr. Tilak's mind had not been 
pre-oceupied or biassed by the Polar theory, he would have 
clearly understood the plain and simple meaning of the seven 
oblations mentioned in the Taittiriya Samhita, and the inter- 
pretation put upon the eeremony by the author of the Taittiriya 
JBráhmana, which, however, he has the temerity to question or 
dgnore. The first two oblations were really offered to the 
.Dawn—the Dawn when she first made her appearance on the - 
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horizon (/sAfs), and the Dawn when she was full-blown 
(Fyushti) These two respectively represented the night and 
the dav, as the 'l'aittiriva Brahmana has explained, ** because " 
(to quote Mr. Tilak's words), * the former siemnalises the end of 
the night, and the latter the beginning of the day." As 
Vyushti (or full-blown Dawn) represents the beginning of the 
day, the oblations offered to Udeshyat and Udyat were certainly 
not meant for Us/4s, but for the Lord of the day or the San 
who was still below the horizon and invisible, but gave clear 
indications, hy the gradually glowing red of the light, first of 
the fact that he mon? rise, and secondly that he was adout to 
rie, Hence the Taittiriya Brihmana rightly says that these 
two oblations ( (idleshyat and (ilyaf) “are to be offered before 
the rising of the Sun." It is simply absurd to refer them, as 
Mr. Tilak has done, to the Dawn who had already risen, and 
become Fywshte or full-blown, and to whom the first two 
oblations had already been offered. The two oblations to 
Udeshyat and Udyat were clearly intended for the Sun that had 
at first given promise of rising, and was now about to rise. 
The fifth oblation was offered to Udifa or the Sun that had just 
risen above the horizon and was visible. The sixth oblation 
was offered to Swvarga or the Sun when he was divested of all 
back-ground setting in the shape of the ruddy light of the 
Dawn, and was illuminated by his own bright rays asa distinet 
Deva by himself. Lastly, the seventh oblation was offered to 
Loka, which I understand to mean the three Lo£as or worlds, 
vir, bhur, thubah and Svar which were revealed. by his rays. 
This explanation is most simple and natural, supported as it is 
by the author of the Taittiriva Brihmana, who must be credited 
‘with a sounder and more precise knowledge of the  Vedie 
rituals, as practised and performed in those ancient days than 
Mr, Tilak who seems to follow the :4»is falnus of the Aretic 
cradle of the Aryans and twists and obseures the true meanings 
of passages inorder to establish his theory. As we have seen, 
_ the passages quoted by him cannot and do not prove the aspect of 
ning Dawn as witnessed in the. Polar or Circumpolar regions. 
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Mr. Tilak, having wrongly interpreted Usleshyal, Udyat and 
{dita as referring to the Dawn, naturaily, though incorrectly, 
identifies with them her “ threefold division" mentioned in 
Rig. VIII. 41.3. This rit says that Varuna embraces Night 
and his dear ones prosper the /Aree Dawns for him. It has been 
related in Rig. I. 123:8 that Ushás tarried in Varuna's abode 
for sometime without any blame attaching to her character. 
As Varuna is the Lord of Night, and as Night has been described 
as sister of Ushás, she naturally assumed a dark form while 
resting there. She changed her dark form into a bright one, 
when she proceeded on her journey and appeared on the horizon 
as Ushás.* Lastly when her light became full-blown, she 
became J'yns/iti, These then are the three forms of  Ushás, 
which are called the three Dawns, prospered in the abode of 
Varuna. In other words, the Dawn assumes three forms in 
the night, first dark, then bright, and lastly resplendent or 
“full-blown.” These forms have nothing todo with the three 
stages of the sun, riz., (idleshyat, Udyat and Udita, 

Mr. Tilak says: “ There are other passages in the Rig- 
Veda where the Dawn is asked not to delay or tarry long, 
lest it might be seorched like a thief by. the Sun (V. 79.9), 
and in II. 15.6, the steeds of the Dawn are said to be ‘slow’ 
(ajavdsah) showing that people were sometimes tired to see the 
Dawn lingering long in the horizon."'* 

The translation of Rig. V. 79.9 is as follows: “ Daughter 
of heaven, tlash forth or be dawning; do not tarry long; let 
not the Sun scorch thee with his rays as (a king punishes) a thief 
or (subdues his) enemy, ete." This evidently refers to the vigil that 
the worshippers kept while watching the first appearance of the 
Dawn in order to begin their sacrifice. They were certainly not 
_* tired to see the Dawn lingering long in the horizon " as Mr. 
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Ax aT The divine Ushas lights up with her beams the quarters. of the — 
‘She has thrown up her gloomy form, and, awaking (those. who sleep), comes 

fn — drawn by purple steeds. Rig. T. 1153, 14. 

-- 03 Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 85. iiis Cardi M a 2^ 
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Tilak has wrongly interpreted, for the Dawn had not as vet made 
her appearanee, but they simply expressed feelings of impatience, 
because she did nol appear, or delayed her appearance. As the 
Sun closely follows her heels, the poet apprehends or says 
humorously that if she tarries long, or does not appear, she 
may be trodden on her heels by the Sun and seorched by bis 
burning rays. ‘here is absolutely no suggestion in. the verse 
that the Dawn lingered long in the horizon, or that she had any 
Polar characteristic. She must have been called ** slow” for 
the very same reason in Rig. II. 15.6, because Indra or the 
Sun is said to have actually overtaken her in the long run, and 
broken her chariot, which is another way of saying that she 
disappeared on the rise of the Sun. Mr. Tilak, however, thinks 
that the long duration of the Dawn is clearly proved by Rig. I. 
115. 13 where the poet says that “ the Goddess Ushis dawned 
continually or perpetually (Cacvat) in former days (Puwrd)." 
Now the translation of this hymn is as follows: “ The God- 
dess Ushfs repeatedly or reqular/y dawned in the past ; and she, 
the source of wealth, has been even to-day ridding the world of 
darkness ; and she will dawn daily, or day after day (anudyun), 
in the future ; (for) ever-youthfnl and immortal (that she is), 
she moves on in her own splendour." "The word Cacvat literally 
means “going by regular leaps like a hare "; hence it means 
'* regularly, " ** invariably " or ** repeatedly " and not perpetnal/y 
which means “continuing for ever and for an unlimited time." 
To say that the Dawn rises perpetual? y in the Polar region would 
be absurd, as she appears for only two months in the year; 
but to say that she appears repeatedly at regular intervals would be 
more appropriate and correct. Asa matter of fact, this rising 
of the Dawn is repeated every day, as the poet clearly expresses 
by the use of the words a»wdyrn in the same passage, which 
mean “ day after day." The poet is evidently impressed by the 
perpetual youth and immortality of the Goddess, because, in the 
past or days gone by (purd), she used to flash forth every day 
regularly, as she has flashed forth even on the very day the 
Q5 observes her ; and Peor this regular - "Rid forth in the 
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past and the present, the poet rightly infers or prediets that 
she would flash forth daily in the future, because she is not only 
ever-youthful, but also immortal. This appears to us to be the 
simple and plain meaning of the verse, and we are sure that no 
manner of twisting it would yield a significance to denote her 
long duration as in the Polar region. 

But Mr. Tilak thinks that there are “ more explicit 
passages in the hymns” to denote the long duration cf the 
Vedie Dawn, and in support of his contention, he quotes 
Rig. I. 412. 10 which is as follows :— 


Kiyala d yat samayd bhabdté 

yd vyushur ya¢ cha nunam vyuchhan, 
Ane purvcah &ripale vivashind 
pradidhydud jJosham anydbhir eti," ⸗ 

There are differences of opinion as to the meaning of the 
words Aiyatt d yal samayd  bÀardtr. Sfyana  urderstands 
Samagd to mean “near.” Professor Max Müller translates 
Samaya (Gk. Owos. Lat. Sims?!) by “‘ together " ; while Roth, 
Grassaman and Aufrecht take Samayd thardti as one expression, 
meaning “‘ that which intervenes between the two.” 

Wilson translates the verse as follows : “For how longa 
period is it that the dawns have arisen * For how long a period 
will they rise ? Still desirous to bring us light, Ushás pursues 
the functions of those that have gone before, and, shining 


brightly, proceeds with the others (that are to follow)." 


Griffith, following Max Müller, translates it thus: “ How 
long a time and they shall be together,—Dawns that have shone 
and Dawns to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns 
with — longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the 
others. " 

"Muir, following Aufrecht, translates it thus: * How great 
is the interval that lies between the Dawns which have arisen, 


and those which are yet to rise ? Ushis yearns longingly 
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after the former Dawns, and gladly :oes on shining with the 
others (that are to come).”’ 

Mr. Tilak draws the following inference from the above 
interpretations : ‘‘ There are two sets of dawns, one of those 
that have past, and the other of those that are yet to shine. 
If we adopt Wilson's and  Griffith's translations, the 
meaning is that these two classes of dawns, taken together, 
occupy such a long period of time as to raise the question— 
How long they will be together? In other words, the two 
classes of dawns, taken together, were of sucha long duration 
that men began to question as to when they would terminate or 
pass away. If, on the other hand, we adopt Anfrecht’s 
translation, a long period appears to have intervened between 
the past and the coming dawns; or in other words, there was 
a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence of these dawns. 
In the first. ease, the description is only possible if we suppose 
that the duration of the dawns was very long, much longer than 
what we see in the temperate or the tropical zone ; while in the 
second, a long interval between the past and the present dawns 
must be taken to refer toa long pause, or night, occurring 
immediately before the second set of dawns commenced their 
new course—a phenomenon which is possible only in the Arctic 
regions. Thus, whichever interpretation we adopt—a long 
dawn, ora long night between the two sets of dawns,—the 
description is intelligible only if we take it to refer to the Polar 
conditions previously mentioned. The Vedic passages, discussed 


hereafter, seem, however to support Sfiyana’s or Max Miiller’s 


view. A number of dawns is spoken of, some past, and some yet 

to come and the two groups are said to occupy avery ** long 

interval. That seems to be the real meaning of the verse," ^ ; 
We admit that two sets of dawns,—one that has past, and 


the other that is to come, have been indicated in the verse, 


Wilson's translation seems to imply a feeling of wonderment i in 


the mind of the bard who cannot guess for how long, a peri pers 


* Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 87-88. — ? 
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the Dawns have been regmlar/y rising; and for how longa 
period they will continue to rise. Understood ju this sense, 
the verse does not admit of the meaning assigned to it by Mr. 
Tilak, vizc., “the two classes of dawns, taken together, were 
of such a long duration that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate, or pass away." This implies a feeling of 
weariness at the sight of long continuous dawns; but there is 
absolutely no indication of such feeling in the entire hymn. 
On the other hand, we notice in the same hymn a feeling of 
relief and joy at the sight of E x Dawn, as she has dissipated 
the darkness of night (Rig. Ll. 113. 7), and has roused 
men from their death-like sleep (Rie. I. 113. 8). There is 
also evident a feeling of gratitude towards her in the next 
verse, because her appearance has been the signal for kindling 
the sacrificial fire, and for the rising of the Sun, and because 
she has freed the sacrificers from darkness. In Rig. I. 113. 16 
the poet calls men, in clear terms, to rise from their sleep, 
as their life has returned to them, and light has come and 
darkness gone. All these verses taken from the same Swhta 
from which Mr. Tilak has selected the hymn under discussion 
do not point to any feeling of weariness in the mind of the 
bard at the long monotonous “duration of the Dawn. His 
interpretation, therefore, is far-fetehed and «quite . untenable. 
lf we accept Max Miiller’s and Griffith’s interpretation, the idea 
the Vedic bard would seem to convey is quite different. The 
poet in rik 8 has distinetly mentioned of Dawns that are past, 
the Dawn that is present, and Dawns that are to come, and in 
rik 10 (the one under discussion) he wonders “ How long a time 
and they shall be together—Dawms that bave shone, and Dawns 
that are to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns with 
eager longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the others.” 
The poet thinks that the present Dawn is yearning to be in 
the company of the Dawns that have gone, and with that 
object in view, she is pursuing them, followed by the Dawns 


that are to come. But he asks “How long a time and they — 
shall be together—Dawns that bave shone, and Dawns that | 
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will shine hereafter?" He revolves the question in his mind, 
but finds no satisfactory solution. This interpretation also 
would be perfectly rational, and does not betoken any long 
duration of the Dawn. And lastly, even if we accept Muir's 
and Aufrecht's interpretation, it would not lead us to eonelude 
that the Dawn was Polar. “The interval that lies between 
the Dawns which have arisen and those which are yet to 
rise" is long. But is nota period of 22 hours a sufficiently 
long interval? Where is the justification to measure this 
interval by months, as in the Polar region? We have shown 
above that there is distinct mention in rik 13 (just two verses 
below) of the Dawn shining day after day (anv dywn), which 
at once militates agamst Mr. "lilak's theory. Taking all 
these facts and circumstances into our consideration, we cannot 
hold with Mr. Tilak that Rg. I. 113. 10 discloses any Polar 
characteristics of the Dawn. The Dawn mentioned in the 
verse is clearly a Dawn of the Temperate Zone, whichever 
interpretation of it we may accept. 

As we have already said, it is only necessary to go through 
all the verses of Rig. I. 113 in order to be thoroughly convinced 
that the poet does not describe a Polar Dawn. A single 
solitary verse, read and discussed without its context, is surely 
to mislead, I have therefore taken pains to refer to the 
preceding and the following verses of rik. 10 to prove that 
the Dawn mentioned therein is only a Dawn of the Temperate 
Zone. 'Two more references will go to strengthen our conten- 
tion, In rik 5,it bas been said that the Dawn has roused 
all persons who were sleeping in crooked postures to enable 
them to perform their respective duties. In rik 6 it has been 
said that the Dawn has roused some for earning wealth, some 
for procuring food, some for performing sacrifices, and others 
for attaining their desired objects. If the Dawn first appeared 
after the end of the long Polar night, no mention would 
have been made about rousing men from their sleep, or sending 
them about their business, as it would presuppose hibernation 
on the part of men, which is absurd, Nor can it. — 
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that during the period of the long night, men did not perform 
their ordinary vocations. The real fact is that the Dawn 
described is a Dawn of the Temperate or Tropical Zone, and 
not a Dawn of the Polar region, and that she made her 
appearance dar/y at the end of night, rousing men and animals 
from their sleep. In our opinion Mr. Tilak's attempt to prove 
Polar characteristics from the verse discussed above has failed. 
Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. VII. 76. 3 to prove the Polar 
origin of the Dawn mentioned therein by putting a forced 
construetion on certain words of the verse. But if he only 
cared to read the preceding verse, riz., VII. 76. 2, in connection 
therewith, he would certainly have come to a different conclu- 
sion. ‘That verse has been rendered into English as follows: 
“The Devaydna path has been visible to me. ...... The Jenner of 
the Dawn has appeared in the east.’ As the Polar Dawn 
first appears tn fle south, according to Mr. Tilak’s own showing, 
this Dawn whose banner has appeared en the east is certainly 
not Polar, but belongs to the Temperate or Tropical Zone. 
This alone should have at once eonvinced Mr, Tilak of her 
non-Polar character, and dissuaded him from interpreting the 
next verse in his own way with a view to establish his pet 
theory. There is a word a/dnt in the verse which Mr. Tilak 
interprets to mean “days”; while SAyana interprets it to 
mean “lights or splendours." It would be futile and 
extremely tedious to repeat here the hair-splitti g arguments 


which Mr. Tilak has put forward in support of his contention ; 


and I would leave my readers to vo through them in order 
to be convinced of their absurdity Tue verse, sceording to 
Sáyana's interpretation, would mean: ** Verily manifold were 
those splendours or lights that were aforetime of the rising of 


the sun, by which, O Dawn, thou wast peheld as moving 


towards (or after) thy lover (the Sun), and not like a woman 


who forsakes (her lover)''" The meaning is clear and 
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simple. There is a quick succession of lights from a faint 
glimmer to a glowing red at dawn-time, which makes the 
Dawn look like a woman approaching her lover nearer and 
nearer, and revealing her beauties—and not like a woman who ] 
feels a repulsion and repugnance for him, and gradually recedes 
far and far away. Mr. Tilak says that the word déan ** is 
derived from the root a/ (or philologically dat) ‘to burn’ or 
‘shine,’ and 2fa«s£ meaning Dawn is derived from the same 
root. Etymologically es»: may, therefore, mean  splend- 

. ours." * The word a/ah meaning “ day " is derived from the - 
same root, and is so called because it is bright with sun-shine, 
though the word has sometimes been used in the Rig-Veda to 
denote the ** dark " portion also of the day, r/z., night.* But 
this usage was not justified by the etymology of the word, 
and eame only in vogue, because by the word “day” were 
understood both day and night in ordinary parlance. How- 
ever this may be, when Mr. Tilak admits that aidni means 
'" splendours or lights, " what objection can there possibly be 
against interpreting the word in the same way as Sfyana has 
done? And why interpret it by * days” in order to support 
a theory whith proves its very untenability by the banner of 
the dawn being deseribed in the previous verse as appearing 
*in the east "? If the Dawn appears in the east, it is 
admittedly not a Polar Dawn. But Mr. Tilak has omitted to 
refer to this matter altogether, and translated Rig. VII. 76. 3 as 
follows: “ Verily many were those days which were aforetime - 
at the uprising of the sun, and about which, O Dawn, thou 
wast seen moving on, as towards a lover, and not like one 

* (woman) who forsakes.“ Mr. Tilak’s object is clear. He 

| wants to prove by this interpretation that many days elapsed. 

before the rising of the Sun, during which the Dawn moved : 

towards him, as a woman moves towards her lover. This 
interpretation is very ingenious, no doubt. But what about 
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the reference to the rising of the Dawn :» the east, only in the 
previous verse? Mr. Tilak is silent on the point. "Thus, 
though we may admire his skill in interpreting isolated verses 
in support of his own view, his interpretation, when examined 
in the light of the context, becomes quite untenable, and leaves 
us as unconvinced as ever. Mr. “Tilak says: ‘“ Professor 
Ludwig materially adopts Sáyana's view, aud interprets the 
verse to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, 
and that they appear either before sunrise, or if préchinam be 
differently interpreted, ‘in the east,’ at the rising of the sun. 
Roth and Grassmann seem to interpret préchinam in the same 
way." "* It is needless to say here that this meaning of 
práchinam is quite consistent with that of the preceding verse 
where it has been said ‘ the banner of the dawn has appeared 
in the east." 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. II. 28. 9 which he translates 
as follows: *'*' Remove far the debts (sins) incurred by me. 
May I not, O King ! be affeeted by others' doings.  Verily, 
many dawns (have) not fully (vr) flashed forth. O Varuna! 
direct that we may be alive during them." '? From the 
description “many dawns have not fully flashed forth,” Mr. 
Tilak infers that the dawns mentioned here are a long conti- 
nuous Polar dawn. This interpretation, however, seems ‘to 
us to be quite forced, firstly because there is only one continuous 
dawn in the Polar region which becomes “ full-blown " ( Fyws? 7) 
before sunrise. If we assign 24 hours to each dawn, it does 
not. become full-blown (vyusta) at the end of this period, but 
its glow increases little by little every day until it becomes 
vyusta or full-blown before sun-rise at the end of two months 
at the North Pole, or a lesser period in the cireumpolar regions. 
So it cannot be said that some dawns have already been fuli- 
blown, and many yet remain to be so. In the second place, a 
— append ——ÉÓÓÁB HER d 

» Tilak'a Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 91. 
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prayer to Varuna that “we may be alive during the dawns 
that have not yet been full-blown,” ¢.¢. for only a few days 
more, or at best, a month, would be utterly meaningless. The 
bard really pravs that he may be alive for many many 
days to come. The word Us/as stands here for days, and 
we have many instances in the Rig-Veda of the application 
of the word to days, for instance, Ushasa-nakta (Rig. I. 
122. 2), Nakfo-shasa (Rig. I. 142. 7) and Ushasaw (Rig. I. 
188. 6) all meaning a couple of day and night, ¢.¢., one ordinary 
day. And Sáyana also says: '* The word day (ahah) is used 2 
only to denote sueh a period of time as is invested with the 
light of the dawn," !! which is as much as to say that the day 
begins with the appearance of the dawn. Hence the word 
Usha stands for day and the meaning of the verse is that the 
poet prays for life during the days that have not yet dawned. 
Next, Mr. Tilek refers to the fact that the Dawn has not 

been unfrequently addressed in the plural number in the Rig- 
Veda, and accounts for it by suggesting that as the Dawn lasted p: 
for several days in the Arctic region, it was quite natural for 
the Vedic bards to address her in the plural number. Subse- 
quently when the Aryans emigrated from the Arctic region, 
and noticed only one Dawn inthe Temperate Zone, they address- 

: ed her in the singular, though the eustom of addressing the 
Arctie Dawn in the plural number still survived. Mr. Tilak 
says: “ Yáska explains the plural number Ushasah by eonsider- — — 
ing it to be used only hono ifieally. (Nirukta, XII. 7); while * 


e Sáyana interprets it as referring to the number of divinities 

Nt "3. that preside over the morn. The western scholars have not 

EA. made any improvement on these explanations; and Prof. - 

op Max Müller i is simply content with observing that the Vedie E 
| * bards, when speaking of the dawn, did sometime usé the plural, — 
pt | just as we use the singular number !"!?. All these explanations, —— — 
T f . however. do not EP yam to joda ‘Tilak. 16 If the * 
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plural is honorific,” he asks pertinently, “ why is it changed into 
singular only a few lines after, in the same hymn? Surely the 
poet does not mean to address the Dawn respectfully only at the 
outset, and then change his manner of address and assume a 
familiar tone. ‘This is not, however, the only objection to 
Yaska’s explanation. Various similes are used by the Vedic 
poets to describe the appearance of the Dawns on the horizon, 
and an examination of these similes will convince any one that 
the plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, cannot be 
merely honorific. Thus in the seeond line of I. 92. ], the 
Dawns are compared to a number of ‘warriors’  (dArishnava), 
and in the third verse of the same hymn, thev are likened to 
‘women (vari4) active in their ocenpations.’ They are said to 
appear on the horizon like * waves of waters’ («pam na urmaya) 
in VI. 64. 1 ; or like ‘ pillars planted at a sacrifice’ (adhvareshu 
svaravah) in TV. 51. 2. We are again told that they work like 
‘men arrayed j (rigah na yuktah) or advance like * troops of 
cattle" (gavdm wa sargah) in VII. 79.2 and IV. 51. 8 respec- 
tively. 'l'hey are deseribed as all * alike 'o(sadricih), and are 
said to be of ‘one mind ' (sanjananfr) or ‘acting harmoniously’ 
in IV. 51. 6 and VII. 76. 5, In the last verse the poet again in- 
forms us that they ‘ do not strive against each other ' (mithaA na 
yatante), though they are jointly in the same enclosure ( samdue 
urce ). Finally in X. 88. 18 the poet distinctly asks the question 
* How many fires, how many suns, how many dawns (Ushasah) 
are there? If the Dawn were addressed in plural simply out of 
respect for the deity, where was the necessity of informing us 
that they do not quarrel, though collected in the same place? 
The expressions ‘waves of water’ or ‘men arrayed,’ ete., are 
again too definite to be explained away as honorific. Sfyana 
seems to have pereeived this diffieulty, and has, probably for 
the same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from 
that of Yáska. But unfortunately Sfyana’s explanation does 
not solve the difficulty, as the question still remains, why the 
deities presiding over the dawn should be more than one in 
number ? ‘The vod other explanation put forward, so far as I 
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know, is that the plural number refers to the dawns on successive 
days during the year, as we pereeive them in the Temperate or 
the Tropical Zone. On this theory, there would be 360 dawns 
in a year, each followed by the rising of the sun every day. 
This explanation may appear plausible at first sight. But on 
a Closer examination it will be found that the expressions used in 
the hymn cannot be made to reconcile with this theory. For, 
if 360 dawns, all separated by intervals of 24 hours, were 
intended by the plural number used in the Vedie verses, no poet 
with any propriety would speak of them as he does in I. 92. 1 
by using the double pronouns efah and fya/, as if he was 
pointing out to a physical phenomenon before him. Nor can we 
understand how 360 dawns, spread over the whole year, can 
be described as advancing like ‘men arrayed’ for battle. It is 
again absurd to describe the 360 dawns of the year as being 
collected in the ‘same enclosure’ and ‘ not striving against or 
quarrelling with each other." Weare thus forced to the con- 
clusion that the Rig-Veda speaks of a team, or a group of 


dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted by sunlight, so that if we be - 
so minded, we ean regard them as constituting a single long 


continuous dawn....'The fact is that the Vedic dawn represents 


one long physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural - 
by supposing it to be split up into smaller day-long portions. - 


; It is thus that we find Ushas addressed sometimes in the plural, 
and sometimes in the singular number. There is no other | 


A CC deseriptions of the dawn. found in the different - 
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third verse of the same hymn, they are likened to “ women 
active in their occupation." His idea is that these dawns 
represent one long continuous Polar or Arctic dawn, constitu- 
ting “ one lenge physical phenomenon which can be spoken of 
in plural by supposing it to be split up into smaller day-long 
portions." Even if we admit that this accounts for the reason 
of addressing them in the plural number, how does it explain 
the existence of a group of dawns advancing together like 
warriors, or huddled together like cattle in a pen, or like women 
active in their occupation? To be able to conceive the idea 
of a group, we must have before our mind’s eye a limited space 
in which the units constituting the group assemble together, or 
a limited time during which the units pass in such rapid sue- 
cession as to give us the impression of a united band pursuing 
the same object. The Arctic dawn, though long and continu- 
ous, and extending in one unbroken existence over several days, 
does not give us the idea of à group or band, though it may be 
artificially split up into day-long units; Whenever we may look 
at the horizon we can see only ove dawn, whichever direction of 
the sky it may occupy in its revolving course. Itis the same 
one dawn that is eireling round, and not a group of dawns. The 
ascribing of the Arctic character to the Vedic dawn therefore, 
does not explain the gronp of dawns mentioned in the verse quoted 
by Mr, Tilak. We do not, however, dispute the correctness of 
the similes or descriptions. All we say is that the interpreta- 
tion put upon them by Mr. Tilak seems to us to be wrong. 

In the first part of the verse (Rig. I. 92. 1) quoted by Mr. 
Tilak, it has been elearly stated that the Us/as or Dawns have 
lighted up the eastern skby.'* But he is discreetly silent on 
this point, probably because it militates against his theory 
of the Aretie Dawn who makes her first appearance in the 
south, Nor is there any evidence in the verse of the Dawn 
revolving round the horizon as it does in the Aretie region. 
On the other hand, in verse 9 of the same hymn there is distinct 
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mention that the Dawn, after illamining the world, 1s extend- 
ing her light and glow fowards the west. ^ The motion of the 
Dawn is, therefore, undoubtedly from east fo west, and not 
circular. In verse 10 of the same hymn, she has been deseribed 
as being born dai/y, and thus has nota prolonged and continuous 
existence like that of the Polar Dawn. Mr. Tilak next says 
that the Dawns have been deseribed in Rig. VI. 64. | to appear 
on the horizon like “ waves of waters." But in verse 4. of the 
same hymn, she has been deseribed as crossing the sky, and in 
verse 6 we are told that on her appearance, the birds leave their 
roosts and! men are roused from their sleep, showing thereby 
that the Dawn spoken of is an ordinary Dawn of the Temperate 


! 


or.the Tropieal Zone, where onlv her erossing the sky is possible. . 


The very fact that the Dawns are compared to “waves of waters " 


suggests that the poet saw them rise, one after another, mm 


quick sutcession ; and the same idea is also conveyed by their 


being-comparéd- to “ pillars planted ut a sacrifice” which are’ 


contiguous to one another. In the Polar regions, there is only - 


ore. Dawn illumining a part of the horizon, and continuously 


moving round it. "There are no other Dawns that are seen to 


follow her heels like *'* waves of waters” or that look like 


^ Dawns (assigning 24 hours to each) are also not “all alike”? 
—— (eadricih), the Dawn of one day not resembling that of : 
. A another, as the one following gets brighter and brighter. than | 
— the one preceding: Nor do the deseriptions that they work 


* pillars" planted and juxtaposed ata sacrifice. The Arctic | 


A En. “like men arrayed " (Rig. VII. 99. 2) or advance like ** — 


of cattle” (Rig. IV. 51; 8) help Mr. Tilak in proving — 
eo eaae Dawn ; * as we ‘have just -— there i is wb one lon 
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or of “troops of cattle" advancing together, or living in the 
same enclosure without ‘striving against each other " (Rig. 
VII. 75. 5), as cattle do, when they are shut upin the same pen. 
In the verse preceding that in which the Dawns have been com- 
pared to “ men arrayed,” the poet mentions of the Sun rising, 
and filling the sky and the earth with his rays (Rig. VII. 79. 1), 
which shows that the interval between the appearance of the 
Dawns and sunrise was not long. In verse 3° of the preceding 
hymn, the same poet (Vasistha) says that the resplendent 
Dawns that usher in the bright morning have been visible im 
the east (Rig. VII. 78. 3). In the face of all these clear 
indications about the tropieal character of the Dawns deseribed 
in the verses quoted by Mr. Tilak, it seems exceedingly strange 
that he should have attempted to invest them with a Polar 
character. There can be no doubt whatever that these Dawns 
belonged to the Temperate or the Tropical Zone. 

But if that be so, the question still remains to be answered, 
why are the Dawns addressed in the plural number? Like 
Mr. Tilak, we also do not accept the explanations offered by 
Yáska, Siyana, and Prof. Max Müller about the use of the word 
in the plural number. What can, then, be the real explanation 7 ? 
We think that it is to be found in the Zuot/tirzya Samhita, Kánda 
IV, Propáthaka 3, Anuváka 11, of whieh Mr. Tilak has given 
asummary, though he has understood and interpreted the 
maniras in a different way. The summary is as follows : 

- **The Taittiriya Samhita, IV. 3. 11, expressly states that 
the Dawns are thirty sisters, or in other words, they are thirty 
in number, and that they go round and round in five groups, 
reaching the same appointed place, and having the same banner 
for all. The whole of this 4nardésa may be said practically to 
be a Dawn hymn of 15 verses which are used as mantras for the 
laying down of certain emblematieal brieks, called ‘the dawn- 
bricks ' on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen such bricks to 





be placed on the altar, and the Anurdta in question gives. SE urs 


mautras or verses, to be used on the occasion, the 16th being | 
recorded elsewhere.......'l'he first verse of Sheen or Anuvdka — 
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is used for laying down the first dawn-brick, and it speaks only of 
a single dawn first appearing on the horizon. In the second 
verse we have, however, a couple of dawns, mentioned as ' dwell- 
ing in the same abode.’ A third dawn is spoken in the third 
verse, followed by the fourth and the fifth dawn. The five dawns 
are then said to have five sisters each, exclusive of themselves, 
thus raising the total number of dawns to thirty. These 
‘thirty sisters ' (¢rimshat srasara/) are then described as * going 
round’ (p«r? yan/i) in groups of six each, keeping up to the 
same goal (nisitrif/am). Two verses later on, the worshipper asks 
that he aud his followers should be blessed with the same con- 
eord as is observed among these dawns. We are then told that 
one of these five principal dawns is the child of Ai/a, the second 
upholds the greatness of waters, the third moves in. the region 
of Surya, the fourth in that of Fire or Gharma, and the fifth is 
ruled by Savitri, evidently showing that the dawns are not the 
dawns of consecutive days. The last verse of the Anuváka 
sums up the description by stating that the dawn, though it 
shines forth in various forms, is but one in reality. Throughout 
the whole Anuváka there is to mention of the rising of the 
sun, or the appearance of sunlight, and the Srakmana makes 
the point clear by stating: ‘ There was a time when all this 
was neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state. 
It was then that the Gods perceived these dawns, and laid them 
down ; /Aen there was light ; therefore, it brightens to him and 


destroys his darkuess, for — these (dawn-bricks) are placed." - 


The object of this passage is to explain how and w hy tbe dawn- 
bricks came to be laid down with these Mantras, and it gives 


the ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods 


not on consecutive days, but during the period of time when it. 
was neither night nor day. This, joined with the express state- 
ment at the end of the Anuváka that in reality it is but one 


dawn, is sufficient to prove that the thirty dawns mentioned in 





the Anuváka were continuous and not consecutive. If a- “still 
. more explicit authority ‘be needed, it will be found in the — 
teat iriya Brihmaya II. 5. 6. 5. It (the mantra). is add — AE 
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the Dawns and means: ‘These very Dawns are those that first 
shone forth, the Goddesses make five forms ; eternal (edevati), 
they are not separated (na avapriyanti), nor do they terminate 
(na gamantt antam), "16 

But do not the Arctic Dawns, lasting only for 30 days in 
the region where the Aryans were supposed by Mr. Tilak to 
have their original home, terminate in the long run ? After 30 
days of continuous dawn, there is long continuous sun-shine for 
several days, nay, for months, followed by long continuous dark- 
ness extending over the same period, The Arctic Dawns may, 
therefore, be said to terminate after one month, and eannot be 
deseribed as “eternal”  (oera/i). In these eireumstanees, the 
deseri ption of the Dawn in the Mantra quoted from the Taittiriya 
Bráhma.a cannot be reconciled with that of the Arctic Dawn, 
but it very well applies to the Dawn of the Tropical or the 
Temperate Zone ; for, she rises in the east every day, goes 
towards the west, and reappears ix the east the very next morn- 
ing, thus showing that she has not reached her destination, or 
the end of her journey. Thus does she travel on through 
eternity, and is aptly described as “eternal” being born again 
and again. But, we ask again, if the Dawn is really Tropieal, 
why is she addressed in the plural number? There is only one 
Dawn every day in the Tropies, and not thirty continuous 
Dawns for thirty days as in the Arctie region. The interpreta- 
tion put upo. the Dawn-hymn by Mr. Tilak must, therefore, 
be evidently wrong as it does not satisfactonly explain either the 
Aretic Dawn or the Tropical Dawn as we nuderstand it. The 
interpretatiou must consequently be something different which 
seems to be as follows :— l'he Tuitliriya SamAtté Cocs not rcally 
mean the thirty dawns to be Arctic, but only an ordinary dawn 
of the Tropics, which is made up of thirty dawns, or five groups of 
six dawns each, all combined together like sisters into one reful- 
gent dawn, and moving like warriors under the same banner, 
or working in concert like women, or living like cattle in the 


' — — 31* Tilak's Arctic Home in the. Vedas, pp. 99-100. 
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same enclosure without striving against each other, or appearing 
like waves of water, and all having one mind, and acting -har- 
moniously. Their appearance in the eastern horizon “ like 
waves of waters " (apam na wrmayak) has been most aptly de- “a 
seribed in Rig. VI. 64.1. The light of the Dawn really appears 
in waves, one following another, and pushing it forward till 
there is a general bright glow in the sky presaging the rise of 
the Sun. The Vedic bards divided these waves into five main 
waves, each simultaneously accompanied by five other similar 
waves. These thirty waves, mingling together, formed one —* 
huge wave of light which was called the Dawn, or more appro- 
priately, the Dawns. Though thirty in number, they appear 
like one, advancing together like warriors under one banner, 
and wending their way towards the same goal, but never reach- 
ing it, as they are seen moving round and round their course 
through eternity. It is for this reason that the Dawn has been 


deseribed as having the same appearance to-day as yesterday, 7. 
(sadricih adya sudriich idu shvah); and the poet says that after -— 
resting for a while in the abode of Varuna without any blame 
attaching to her character, she travels thirty yosanes again. ; 
(Rig. I. 123. 5). As we have already said, the Arctie Dawn I 


has not the same appearance for two consecutive days, but 
changes it every. hour of her existence. The Dawn mentioned i 
in the verse cannot, therefore, be an Arctic Dawn. These ' 
thirty yvojanas are identified with the thirty steps that. the Dawn 1 
is said to take in thirty moments. (Rig. VI. 59. 6). These — 


: 2 thirty steps are undoubtedly the thirty waves of light that fol- 24 

ow one another in five groups of six each, representing the at 
* thirty Dawns who are like sisters united for one purpose. ; 
| "Their five courses (Aratvaah)” says the Taittiriya Sambitt 











u EV: 3. 1l. 5) “assuming various forms move on in combina- < 
E tion.” The next verse says: “ The thirty sisters, bearing ‘the — 
ert banner, move on to their appointed place..... — gn "t, : d 
nowing (their way), they go round (pari yanti) amidst m 

The 12th verse — “The first Dawn is th 
pue — | pholds th — — 
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regions of Surya, one (in those) of Gharma (Fire), and Savita 
rules one.” Rita is the Immutable Order of the Universe, 
and by calling the First Dawn as the child of Rita, the poet 
probably means that the Dawn regularly appears in obedience 
to the unchangeable law of the Universe, just as the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars do. The waters mentioned in the above 
verse are undoubtedly aerial waters which were supposed to 
bring to our view the Dawn and the heavenly bodies in aerial 
boats floating on it. The others, described as moving in the 
regions of the Sun, the Fire and the Savita, undoubtedly refer 
to the gradually glowing and bright light of the Dawns. These 
Dawns, though they are many and assume various forms ac- 
cording to the order of their appearance are looked upon as 
"one." Hence in the 14th verse, the poet says: ‘“ The chief 
of the bright, the omniform, the brindled, the fire-bannered 
has come with light in the sky, working well towards a com- 
mon coal, bearinz (signs of) of old age, (yet) O Unwasting, 
O Dawn, thou hast come.” It would thus appear that the same 
Dawn is described as bright, omniform, and brindled, as she 
really is according to her proximity to or distance from the Sun 
about to rise. There is absolutely no suggestion here of 30 
different day-long dawns. 

The 8th verse of the above-mentioned Dawn hymn says: 
“The Ekástaka, glowing with fervour, gave birth to a child, 
the great Indra. Through him, the Gods have subdued their 
enemies; by his powers (he) has become the slayer of Asuras.” 
Now Ekástaka was the first day, or the consort of the year, 
and the annual sa//raes were commenced from that day. The 
birth of Indra was really the birth of the Sun on New year's 
day; and the Dawn-hymn of 15 verses was recited with a view 
tolay down certain emblematical bricks, called the ‘ Dawn- 


bricks " on the sacrificial altar. The recitation of each verse - 


was aceompanied by the laying of a brick, and for the 16th 
brick a verse was recited from. elsewhere, which runs as follows : 
tie was undistinguished, neither day nor night. The Gods 


: ived: those. dawn -brieks. They laid them. Then it shone 
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forth. Therefore, for whom these are laid, it shines forth to 
him and destrovs his darkness" Now as these verses of the 
Dawn-hymn were recited on the Ekástaka day to herald the 
rise of the new Sun of the New Year, it cannot be said that they 
were continuously recited for 30 days during which the Aretic 
Dawn lasted. The verses were recited only on the Ekiistaka 
day, when the rise of the Dawn marked the beginning of the 
New Year. The thirty Dawns, therefore, cannot but be the 
component parts of the same Dawn, or as the poet has said, 
the thirty sisters united as one, The Atharva Veda (VII. 
=2. 2) also says ** The Bright one has sent forth the Dawns, a 
closely gathered band, immaculate, unanimous, brightly refulgent 
in their homes " (Griffith). We do not, therefore, see any indi- 
cation of the Arctic Dawn in the verses of the Dawn-hymn 
referred to above. The time taken up for the recitation of the 
verses, and the laying down of the emblematieal bricks on the 4 
sacrificial altar really marked the period, or measure of the 
Dawn's duration. — Even after all the bricks had been truly laid, . 
it was neither day nor night, after which the Sun appeared on 
the horizon. 

It has been said above that these Dawns travel 30 yojyanas 
in the sky. Mr. Tilak interprets the word yojandni occurring 
in Rig. T. 123. 8 to mean “daily course,” or “daily rounds 
as- at the North Pole." But he omits to take note of the fact 

S^ that the same verse meia the Dawns to be “ alike to-day, 
! and alike to-morrow.’ Are the Polar Dawn lasting for 30 — 
(rr days all alike ? Let me here quote the description of the long 
d Polar Dawn from Dr. Warren's Paradise Found (p. 69, 10th 
i i Ed.): ** First of all appears low in the horizon of the night- 4 
sky a seareely visible flash of light. At first, it only makes a 4 
few stars’ light seem a trifle fainter, but after a little it is seen — + 
to be inereasing, and to be moving laterally along the yet dark: — . 
horizon, Twenty-four hours later it has made» a comple 
_sirenit around the observer, and. is causing a large number of. 
— Soon the widening helit glows with the. lustre . 

iest pearl.’ Onward it moves in ite stately rounds, until — 
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the pearly whiteness burns into ruddy rose-light, fringed with 
purple and gold. Day after day, as we measure days, this 
splendid panorama cireles on, and, according as atmospheric 
conditions and clouds present more or less favourable condi- 
tions of reflection, kindles and fades, kindles and fades—fades 
only to kindle next time yet more brightly as the still hidden 
sun comes nearer and nearer his point of emergence. At 
lenzth, when for two long months such prophetic displays 
have been filling the whole heavens with these inereseent and 
revolving splendours, the sun begins to emerge from his long 
retirement, and to display himself once more to human vision.” 
With the above deseription of the characteristics of the Polar 
Dawn, how would Mr. Tilak reconcile the Vedie description 


“alike to-day, alike to-morrow,” and how would he interpret 
yojandaé as “ daily rounds” or cireuits of the revolving Polar 
Dawn"? The very meaning and context of the verse indicate 
the Tropical character of the Dawn, and yosandur in the passage 
does not mean *''rounds," but a measure of distance up the sky 
which the Dawn is seen to travel before the sun rises, Nor 
does the deseription of the Dawn “ turning on like a wheel " 
betoken its cireular motion round the horizon. Rig. IIL. 61. 3 
says that the Dawn is like the banner of the immortal Sun, 
and advaneing towards the three worlds, appear Atgh (UrdAÀwva) 
in the heavens. The second part of the verse has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Tilak as follows: *''Wending towards the same 
goal (samanam artham), O newly-born Dawn (Naryasi), turn 
on like a wheel." The word xaryast does not mean “ ever new” 
or “becoming new every day" as Mr. Tilak interprets it, 
but it simply means “ newly-born" or “ just risen." How 
ean the newly-born Polar Dawn be Urd/ra or “ placed high up in 
the heaven" ? When she does appear high up in the sky 
in the Polar region, she must be more than a month old, 
or must have passed half the period of her allotted span of 
existence. The high-placed dawn in, the Polar region cannot 
therefore be called “ newly-born." But the newly-born Dawn 
in the Tropics becomes Urdiva ina few moments ; and the 
53 
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description in the above verse more aptly applies to the 
Tropical than to the Polar Dawn. The words chatram tva 
@vaviitsea also do not mean “turn on like a wheel," but 
" come back again by turning on like a wheel," This wheel- 
like motion is not lateral like that ofa potter's wheel, but 
vertical like that of a chariot-wheel. The half-round of 
this wheel is made from east to west, and the other half from 
west to east during the night, thus completing one full 
round. This appears to us to be the clear and correct inter- 
pretation of the verse. It is true that the Dawn is not seen ; 
to travel over the head in the Tropical region ; but her steps 

are measured by 30 yejanas only, after which the Sun rises. 

The  sun-light makes her invisible but she is visible in 
regions where the Sun has not as yet appeared. The fact 

of her invisibility, therefore, does not in any way militate 
agaist her wheel-like motion from east to west, and back 

again from west to east. This id a has been elaborated by * 
the poet in verse 7 of the same hymn, which says that - 
Aditya (the Sun), after sending the Dawn at the beginning 
of the day, enters into the region between heaven and earth. 
The wide Dawn then constituting the light of Mitra and 
Varuya shows her splendours in various regions. Mitra, as our 
readers know, is the Lord of Day, and Varuna the Lord of 
Night. The verse, therefore, means that the Dawn continu- 
ously travels in the day time as well as in the nicht, till 
she reappears in the eastern horizon. This e early explains 
how she completes her eireular movement. 


These, then, are come of the principal evidences that Mr. 





z — Tilak has discussed to prove that at least some of the Dawns 
* described i in the Rig-Veda, the Taittiriya Samhitá, and o psa i 
— Atharva-Veda bear Arctic characteristies, or at any rate, — T 
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m Fe exam — ined them, and found that his hypothesis i is quite u en 
am abl e. The Dawns mentioned in the . Vedas are not at a ( 

.. Polar in o origin. or character, but they | are Dawns either the 
Tropical or the Temperate / —— 


te Zone, 
. — - * 


EL. im reminiscences of the Arctic regions. But we have errefu ly 
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CHAPTER XX 


Examination of Mr. Tilak's theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 
Aryans (contd ) 


LonG Day ann LoNcG NiaGiumT 


The word tamas stands for darkness, and has been used in 
the Vedas both ina literal and a figurative sense. Darkness 
is the absence of light, and light emanates from the Sun, 
the Moon, the Dawn and the Fire. The light of the first 
three is widespread ; but that of the last is local, and con- 
fined only to the plaee where it burns. Universal darkness 
is caused when the Sun, the Moon, and the Dawn are non- 
existent in the sky, or if existent, are hidden from view 
by obstructions, like clouds. The resplendent Dawn presages 
the day,and the Sun is the Lord of Day. Night is dark, 
and the Moon is the Lord of Night. The Moon has, there- 
fore, been sometimes identified in the BrAhmanas with Vritra, 
the demon of darkness (Cath. Brah. I. 5, 3. 18), who ts also 
rightly described by the epithet Deva or bright, on aecount 
of his shining light (Rig. I. 32. 12). The powers of darkness 
(Asuras) are as strong as the powers of light (Deras), aud 
there is a constant strugzle going on between them. Vritra 
overpowers the Sun and the Dawn, and confines them and 
their lights in his dark cavern at night. The benevolent deities, 
headed by Indra, release them from the clutches of the malevo- 
lent Vritra at the end of every night, and thus free the 
world from darkness, thereby enabling all living creatures to 
move about in quest of food and to perform their ordinary 
avocations, and helping the plants to grow and the corns to 
ripen. Indra hasthus to enter into a deadly conflict with 
Vritra, and vanquish bim every night, with the object of. 


releasing the Dawn and the Sun from his dark prison. The 
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ancient Aryans thought that Indra and his colleagues required 
to be strengthened in their struggle by the chanting of 
specially composed hymns, and the performance of sacrifice. 
The invigorating drink of Soma was offered as oblation to 
Fire who, as the priest of the sacrifice, carried it to those 
deities for whom they were intended. The performance of 
sacrifice, therefore, came to be regarded as an imperative 
religious duty, and Fire became the House-hold Deity (GriZapatt 
4951) who was worshipped daily with oblations by every 
householder, and through whom all the other Gods could 
be approached. 

The struggle of the Devas with  Vritra, the demon of 
darkness, was thus one of daily occurrence ; but there was 
another great struggle which was seasonal and lasted for 
months when Vritra who could assume various forms (mdyaé2) 
absorbed the.life-givinte waters and the solar rays in his cloud- 
body, and oppressed all living creatures and plants by causing - 
drought, and obstructing the light of the Dawn and the Sun . 
for days and months together. To make Indra victorious in 
this great struggle along Saffra or sacrifice lasting for ten 
months, nay, a whole year, and a special satéra called Reéri- . 
saltra or night-saerifice, lasting for three months, had to be 
performed. Vritra, therefore, appeared not only in the shape 
of nightly darkness, but also in the shape of dark clouds, and 
all his activities resulted in the creation of famas or darkness, 
which the Gods did their best to overcome. 

It should be borne in mind here that the ancient Aryans 
were par ereci/ence the worshippers of light. Every phase of 
. the light of the sky was supposed to be presided over by a 
fe distinet deity. First in order was the light of the Acvins, 
then that of the Dawn (Ushfs) in her three forms, viz., (1) 
the dark form changing into bright, (2) the bright (44444) 
and (3) the resplendent (/ywusAta) ; and lastly came the light — 
of the Sun who also had ,five phases, vfz., (1) Udeshyat, (2) —— 

d —* a (3) Udita, (4) Suvarga and (5) Loka. The Moming:: 
-. Sun again was Kumdra or Aram, the Midday Sun was. 
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long night prevails, it must have a long day to match it during ^ * 
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the Sun soon after mid-day was Jindra, and the Evening Sun, 
or the Sun of the night was A-surya (not-Sun) or Civa as called 
in post-Vedie literature. Indra assumed the form of the Sun 
occasionally, and was the leader of all the Gods or Devas. 
Besides the lights of these heavenly deities, there were the 
lights of Mitra, the Lord of day-light and Deity presid- 
mg over the Sun,and of Varuna, the Lord of Night, who 
was Sometimes identified with the Moon or the Sun, being 
an Aditya. Lastly was the light of the Household Fire 
which was kept burning day and night, and specially kindled 
for the performance of a special sacrifice. Light, therefore, 
was the very essence of the religious life of the ancient Aryans. 
The time for performing a special sacrifice was regulated and 
fixed by the appearance of the particular deity in the sky. 
Hence a regular vigil had to be kept up at night to watch 
the appearance of light in the eastern horizon, first of the 
Acvins, then of Üs/és, and lastly of the Sun. Sometimes the 
worshippers woke up from their sleep long before the appoint- 
ed ‘time, miscaleulating the parydyas or praharas of the 
night, and in all sueh cases, the watching for the first appear- 
ance of the light was mecessarily long and tedious. But 
night-time was also not safe for the sacrificers to perform 
their sacrifices in the open, as thieves loitered and wild animals 
prowled about in the darkness. "They, therefore, earnestly 
prayed that they might safely tide over the precinets of the 
dark night, and be brought to the borders of daylight. 

It is necessary to remember all these facts and the foregoing 
deseription of Vritra in order to be able to understand our 
criticism of Mr. Tilak's arguments in favour of ** a long day 
and long night " which he seeks to prove from Vedie passages 
to be the long day and the long night of the Polar regions. To — 
begin with, he says : “ When a long continuous dawn of thirty n 
days or a elosely gathered band of thirty dawns is shown to have 
been expressly referred to in the Vedie Jiterature, the long nig 1 * 
preceding such a dawn follows as a matter of course ; and when 
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the vear...'Pherefore, if the long duration of the Vedie Dawn 
is once demonstrated, it is astronomically speaking unnecessary 
to search for further evidence regarding the existence of long 
days and nights in the Rig-Veda.”' The foregoing observation 
is true so far as it goes; but has Mr. Tilak been really able, 
after all, to prove the long duration of the Vedic Dawn? We 
have seen in the preceding chapter that he has not NA | 
in proving it. ‘Therefore, if his premises are found to be wro - 

it follows that his conclusions also would be wrong. Mr. Tilak » 
however, thinks that there is evidence’ in the Vedie litematule, . 
about the long day and the long night of the Polar regions, 
which we now proceed to examine, ! 

*'There are many passages in the Rig-Veda," says Mr. 
Tilak, “that speak of long and ghastly darkness, tn one form _ 
or another, which sheltered the enemies of Indra, and to destroy 
which Indra had to fight with the demons, or the Z/4sas, whose’ p 


LI 


strongholds are all said to be concealed in the darkugss. Thus. - 
in I. 32. 10, Vritra, the traditional enemy .of Indra, is said.to- . o 
be engulfed in UR caren (dirgham tama dyayad  Indra-.. 
Catrah) and in. V. 5, Indra is deseribed as having placed . 
Qushna who was anxious EX fight, ‘in the darkness of the ] it s 





(fanasi Aarmye), while the next verse speaks of — MP 
(lit. sun-less darkness) which Max Müller renders by ‘ghastly ~ 4 
darkness.’ In spite of these passages, the fight between Indra. 


and Vritra is Set aaa to be a daily and; not a yearly . 
"o Lour 
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struggle. 


At the very outset, we have said that the struggle between, i * 
e,.. 





Indra and Vritra was both daily, and seasonal or yearly. - 
passages quoted by Mr. Tilak undoubtedly prove the yearly - 3-3 
struggle ; but there are also proofs of the daily struggle, as we — —— 
shall see later on. The struggle, indeed, was two-fold. The | ; 
daily struggle required the performance of daily sacrifice, and | : zh 
the yearly or seasonal sacrifice was performed for ten or twelve | E 
months in order to strengthen Indra and his colleagues to fight — *; 


! Tilak'a Aretic Home in the Vedas, pp. 123-24, was 


, Ibid, Lus 125. 
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with Vritra when the latter concealed the Dawn and the Sun 
in his cloud-body for several days and months, and withal 
imprisoned the life-giving waters, causing a distressing drought. 
. These waters had to be released for the benefit of the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms, and the thunderbolt of Indra was 
kept active during this period which was none other than the 
"rainy season. It was during this struggle in the rainy season 
— — that Indra laid Vritra low by hitting him with his bolt. i 
- graphic account of this struggle has been civensin Rig. I. 
from: ‘which Mr, Tilak has quoted the tenth verse only to — 
that Vritra was “ engulfed in long darkness.” Now this ** long 
- @arkness” (dirgham tamah) is clearly not used in the ordinary 
- physical sense, but ina metaphorical sense to denote death, er 
MEAE TI of inactivity, which is generally associated with 
. darkness. Indra’s struggle with Vritra really ended when the 
"ettet was L vanquislied and laid low, and the ceaselessly moving 
waters flowed over his body , and he * slept in long darkness ” 
— Que. 1. 32. 10). That this ** long darkness " was not physical 
P darkness is proved by verse 4 of the same hymn which says that 
p — the first-born Ahi ritra) had been killed, and his delu- 
sio bariile dissipated, the Dawn, the Sun and the Sky were 
all reveal The death of Vritra or his entering into long 
darkness, ‘therefore: coincides with the appearance of the Dawn, 
the Sun and’ the blue sky, £e, of bright day-light, and not 
darkness, whether long or short. Hence it is evident that 
Til : interpretation of dirgham .tamas. (long darkness) in the 
. above verse, and his identification of it with a long Polar night 
. gre idpably wrong. ‘Neither is he correct in his interpretation 
-of R g. V. 32.5 wherein, says he, “ Indra is described as having 
placed Cushna who was anxious to fight in the darkness of the 
pit." The real meaning of the verse is as follows : “Thou 
hast discovered, Indra, by his acts the seeret vital part of him 
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1 exhilaration of the Soma, thou hast detected him preparing for 
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the combat in his dark abode."? The meaning is diametrically 


> M. N. Dutt's English. Translation of the Rig-Veda, p. S89, 
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ho thought himself invulnerable, when, powerful Indra, in the 
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opposed to the interpretation put upon the verse by Mr. Tilak, 

Indra detected Cushna (Drought) preparing for the combat in 

his dark abode, which was none other than the clouds, and 

uplifting his thunderbolt struck and slew him “enjoying the 

dews of the firmament, sleeping (amidst the waters) and 

thriving in sunless darkness," (Rig. V. 32.6). Now this 

Qushna was the “ wrath-born son " ofthe powerful Vritra whom 

Indra had slain after rending the clonds asunder, throwing 

open the flood-gates and liberating the obstructed streams. 

(Rig. V. 32.1). The meaning seems to be that after the rains, - 

there was a long spell of drought, during which the sky 

remained continuously covered with dark clouds which did not 

give any rains, and behind which the sun lay hidden for days 

together. The dim light or gloom of these cloudy days has 

been described by the poet as ** sunless darkness,” t.e., darkness 

caused by the sun remaining hidden behind the clouds. This’ 

appears to be the simple meaning of the verses of the hymn X 

referred to by Mr. Tilak, and there is not in them even the = 

shadow of the long Arctic night. As Wilson observes : ** From 

the body of Vritra, it is said, sprang the more powerful Asuia, 
ushna, that is, allegorieally, the exbaustion of the clouds was 

followed by a drought which Indra as the atmosphere had 

then to remedy.” And Indra caused the drought to disappear 

by rending open the clouds which seemed to have imprisoned 

the waters. In other words, there was at first rain, which was 

followed by a period of drought, with clouds overhanging the 

sky, but not giving a drop of rain. Then Indra broke open the 

clouds with his thunderbolt and liberated the imprisoned waters. 

Besides the usual form of darkness of the night, there was 

another form of it in overhanging clouds, and Vritra, the 

Mayabi (or wily) Asura, or Cushna assumed these forms to 
torment mankind. 

— Mr. Tilak next turns to Rig. II. 27. 14, to prove the familia- 

rity of thé ancient Aryans with “long darkness ” Girghak 

(o0 tamisrah). Max Miiller has rendered the hymn thus : Ag } 

— and also Varuna, forgive if we have committed a ny * 
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against you! May weobtain the wide fearless light, O Indra! 
May not the long darkness come over us." Mr. Tilak comments 
on this as follows: “‘The anxiety here manifested for the dis- 
appearance of the long darkness is unmeaning, 1f the darkness 
never lasted for more than twenty-four hours." But was it 
really the physical darkness of the long night that the poet 
was anxious to avoid? We do not think so. If the poet was 
really an inhabitant of the™Arctic region, he knew asa matter 
of course that the long night was bound to follow the long day 
as surely as death follows life, and that no amotünt of praying 
to the Gods would avert or postpone the approach of the long 
It would further be futile, nay 
puerile, on the part of the sage-poet to have the physical orders 
of the Universe altered by prayer, as it would be for a child to 
ery for the moon. It is not the long physical darkness that the 
poet is dreading but the dreary darkness of sin which, he prays, 
may never come upon him. The entire drift of the hymn points 
to an eager desire on his part to be beyond the clutches of sin, 
with the gracious help of the Adityas, as the following transla- 
tion of some of the verses in the same hymn will prove : 

* fn. May I be conscious, Adityas, of this your protection, 
the cause of happiness (and security) in danger; Aryaman, 
Mitra and Varuna, may I, through your guidance, escape the 
sins which are like pitfalls (in my path). 

“6. Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna, easy is the path (you 
show us), and free from thorns and pleasant ; therefore, Adityas, 
(lead us) by (it) : speak to us favourably, and grant us happi- 
ness, difficult to be disturbed. 

*7. May Aditi, the mother of royal sons, place us beyond 
the malice (of our enemies). May Aryaman lead us by easy 
paths, and may we, blessed with many descendants, and safe 
from harm, attain the great happiness of Mitra and Varuna. 

«9. The Adityas, decorated with golden ornaments, brilli- 


darkness in due eourse of time. 


‘ant, purified by showers, who never slumber, nor close their 


eye-lids, who are unassailable, and praised by many, wpho/d the 


three bright heavenly regtons for the sake of the upright mam, —— 
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E. 
is the left ; neither is that which is in front, 
behind (discerned by me). Givers of dwellings, 
am immature (in knowledge) and timid (in spirit) obtain, when 
guided by you, the light that ts free from fear. 

“14. Aditi, Mitra, Varuta, have pity upon us, even though 
we may have committed offence against you, May I 
obtain, Indra, that greaf light whteh is free from perit, let not 
the protracted glooms envelop ws. 


Neither is the right hand known to us, Adityas, nor 
nor that which ts 
may | who 


some 


“16. Adorable Adityas, may I pass (safe) in your car 
from the illusions whieh (you desire) for the malignant, the 


snares which are spread for our foe, (in like manner) as a 
horse-man (passes over a road); and thus may we abide secure 
in infinite felicity.’ * Where is the room for /ong physical 
darkness in the above beautiful verses which embody in them an 
earnest and pathetic prayer of the soul in its helpless struggle 
to be free from the meshes and snares, and the blinding gloom 
of sin, and which breathe an irrepressible hankering after the 
* wide fearless light " of righteousness and virtues, that is in 
the gift of the Gods? The same poet, still in the same mood of 
mind, thus continues his prayers in the next hymn (II. 28): 

*5. Cast off from me sin, Varuna, as if it were a rope. 
May we obtain from thee a channel (filled) with water. Cut 
not the thread of me (engaged in) weaving pious works ; blight 
not the elements of holy rites before the season (of their 
maturity). 

“6. Keep off all danger from me, Varuna, supreme 
v monarch, endowed with truth, bestow thy favour npon me. Cast 
* off (from me) sin like a tether from a calf. No one rules for 


" 












be vc the twinkling of an eye, apart from thee. 

B * 7, Harm us not, Varuna, with those destructive (weapons) 
P whieh, repeller (of foes), demolish him who does evil at thy 
* | sacrifice. Let us not depart (before our time) from the ' regions C 
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The poet goes on in the same strain in the next hymn also 
(II. 29): 

1. “Adityas, upholders of pious works, who are to be 
sought by all, remove sin from me, like a woman delivered in 
secret. 5. Alone among you, I have committed many offences, 
(the which correct) as a father corrects a naughty (son). Far 
from me, Gods, be bonds; far from me be sins, seize not 
upon me, (your) son, as (a fowler) catches a bird. "' 

The above extracts clearly prove the penitent spirit which 
makes the poet confess his sins and lay bare_, his heart to the 
Gods. The “long darkness " is undoubtedly the darkness of sin 
that blinds our moral vision, and does not show us the right 
path, and “the , wide fearless light " is the light of righteous- 


 ness,and holy , doing and holy thinking. This long darkness, 


therefore, cannot be the darkness of the long Aretie night. 
The well-known prayer ina Upanishad must be familiar to 
our readers:. “Oh, lead me from the unreal (not-good) to the 
real (good); from darkness to light (/amaso majyotir gamaya) ; 
from death to life." Sin or Evil is here compared to darkness 
and death. Heaven has been described in Rig. IX. 113.7 
asa region filled with perpetual light, free from the shadow of 
death or destruction, where the blessed covet to go. Conversely, 
hell is a region of perpetual darkness, begot of sinfulness, -. to 
which the sinful are doomed. ‘This state or region is one over 
which long fearful darkness holds sway. The poet, when 
praying for deliverance from long darkness, had undoubtedly 
the long darkness of sinfulness in his mind rather than any 
physieal darkness, 

Mr. Tilak next picks out Rig. VII. 67. 2, to prove “ long 
darkness." The verse has been thus rendered: “ The fire has 
commenced to burn, the ends of darkness ((amasah antah) have | 
been seen, and the banner of the Dawn bas appeared in the east." 
The words famasah anfah have been interpreted by some to 
mean “the inner recesses of darkness,” which beeome visible 
when fire burns and radiates its light around. But even if 
we take them to mean “ the ends of darkness,” they do not 
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necessarily imply that this darkness was long like that of the 
Aretie night. The words simply mean that the Dawn having 
appeared, the darkness of night is about to disappear. It 
seems also really very strange that it did not strike Mr. Tilak 
that the appearance of the Dawn in (he east could not give any 
suggestion of the Arctic night. 
Next, in support of his contention, Mr. Tilak quotes 
Rig. X. 124, wherein Agni (Fire) is told that he “ has slept 
too long in the long darkness," The “long darkness" may not 
necessarily be that of the long Arctic night, but only of an 
ordinary wintry night of the Tropical regions, which is generally 
long. It should be borne in mind that after the last oblation 
of the evening bad been offered to Fire, it was allowed to go 
out, and was only re-kindled when the Dawn appeared. It is 
' therefore not unnatural for the poet to say that the sacrificial 
Fire has slept “too long in the long darkness.” In the very 
'  mext verse, Agni himself says that when the Gods want him, he . 
appears with his radiant lustre from a lustreless state of 
invisibility, and that when the sacrifice is ended, he leaves it 
and becomes. invisible again. This clearly explains what is 
meant by Fire sleeping too long in the long darkness. It 
cannot be reasonably assumed that even if the early Aryans 
lived in the Arctic region, they allowed the sacrificial Fire to 
remain extinguished during the entire period of the long night, 
and rekindled it only with the appearance of the Polar Dawn. 
The necessity for keeping the sacrificial Fire burning during 
that time would be all the greater for dissipating the derkness, 
^r and in view of the great fight going on between In | 
v= Vritra, i in which Indra stood in need of being strengthened hy 
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— Next, Mr. Tilak quotes Rig. X. 127. 6, in —— 
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verse contains a prayer to Night to keep off the  he-wolf, the 
she-wolf and the thief from the doors of the worshippers. 
These prowl about in the darkness of the night, causing terror 
toall. It is, therefore, quite natural for men engaged in night- 
sacrifice to pray for themselves as well as for those who are 
asleep that the night may be easily fordable, £4, may pass 
away without causing any mishap. There is no indication here 
of the long night of the Arctic region. The following beautiful 
translation of this verse and of tlhe previous verse, made by 
Professor Macdonell, is worth quoting here : 


The villagers have gone to rest, 
Beasts, too, with feet, and birds with wings, 
The hungry hawk himself is still. 
" Ward off the sho-wolf and the wolf, 
Ward off tlie robber, goddess Night, 
And take us safe accross the gloom.” *? 


The description is that of an ordinary Tropical night, and 
not of Arctic night. Men, beasts and birds do n +t go to sleep 
for six months in the  Aretie region, or even for days together 
during which the long night lasts in the cireum-polar region. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes the 4th verse of the Parigishta that 
follows the above hymn and is called the &diri-sukl 
Durgd-stava to prove his eontention. The worshipper asks he 
Night to be favourable to him, exclaiming ‘‘ May we reach the 
other side in safety. May we reach the other side in safety,” 
What does tbis prayer mean * It means nothing but an anxiety 








on the part of the worshipper to pass the night (so full of 


dangers) peacefully and without any mishap. Mr. Tilak quotes 
a similar verse from the Atharva-Veda (XIX. 47. 2) which is 
interpreted as follows: ** Each moving thing finds rest in her 
(Night), whose yonder boundary is not seen, nor that which 


keeps her separate. O spacious darksome Night, may we, | 
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uninjured, reach the end of thee, reach, O thou blessed one, 
thine end.”* ‘This verse also does not help Mr. Tilak in any 
way, in as much as all moving creatures are said to have found 
rest in Night—which is inconsistent with the condition of the 
long Aretie Night. The description that the yonder boundary 
of night is not seen is as much applicable to Aretie as to an 
ordinary wintry night of the Tropics, for the ** yonder boundary ” 
of both is not visible, nor ''that which keeps her separate." 
Mr. Tilak himself is conscious that it admits of an expla- 
nation like this and hence falls back on a passage of the Zarffi- 
riya Samhita, which, he thinks, supports his view. In this 
Samhita (I. 5. 5. 4) there is a similar mantra or prayer addressed 
to Night, which is translated as follows : ** O Chitrávasu, let me 
safely reach thy end." A little further (I. 5. 7. 5), the Samhita 
itself explains this mantra or prayer thus: **Chitrávasu 1s 
(means) the Night; in old times ( pur), the Brfiihmans (priests) 
were afraid that it (Night) would not dawn.’* Mr. Tilak 
makes the following comment on this interpretation: ** Here 
we have an express Vedie statement that in old times the priests 
or the people felt apprehension regarding the time when the 
night would end." But we beg to differ from this view of Mr. 
Tilak. It was not the people, but only the Bráhmans or priests 
who felt this apprehension. And this makes a world of differ- 
ence. The word Brdimanah, in the Vedic sense, means the 
priests who recite s/ofras or hymns at the performance of saeri- 
fices. These priests who presided at the night-sacrifices had to 
keep up the whole night, and felt so much fagged and worn-out 
in consequence of the vigil that the hours seemed to them to 


stand still or move at a snail's pace, and a feeling came over 
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them as if the night would never terminate. The watching for the 
first streak of the Dawn, when the sacrifices had to be punetually 
commenced, was a terrible strain on their nerves, and we need 
not wonder if, broken down by fatigue and want of sleep, they 
sometimes gave vent to the apprehension that the night would 
not end. Even to this day, do not those who are compelled 
to keep up night, watching or attending the sick, and pass 
their time in awful suspense, sometimes think the nigh! to be 
too long? And are they not occasionally seized by a feeling 
bordering upon an apprehension that the dreary night would 
never end * A feeling like this would be as much natural in the 
olden days, as it is to-day. But what does the author of the 
Samhita mean that in the olden days (purd) the Brahmans felt 
this apprehension ? This probably signifies that when the Samhita 
was composed, the practice of keeping vight-vigils for the per- 
formance of sacrifices was discontinued, or considerably modi- 
fied. It should be borne in mind that the Taittiriya Samhita 
was composed long long after the Rig-Veda (the date computed 
by Mr. Tilak being about 2,500 B.C), and during this long 
interval, many practices had undergone complete change or 
material modification. We have got clear evidence of this in 
some of the Brihmanas. There is a discussion in the Catapatha 
Bribmana (II. 1.4.8 & 9) as to whether the sacrificial Fire- 
should be kindled and the Homa performed before or after 
sunrise. The author concludes in favour of the former and 


praises the performance of Homa before sunrise. The Aitareya. 


BrAhmana (V. 5. 4. 6), on the other hand, advocates the per- 
formance of Homa after sunrise. The Taittiriya Bráhmana 


- too at first praises its performance after sunrise but condemns 


it later on (II. 1. 2. 7 & II. 1. 2. 12). It would thus 
appear that there was a gradual change in some of the old 
religious practices, and night-sacrifices having probably been 
discontinued at the time of the vies cde of some of the 
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refers to those days of yore when the Aryans had their home in 
the Arctic region where the night was so long as to make the 
priests apprehend that it would not terminate. But did the 
priests keep a continuous night vigil for months or days to- 
gether? A supposition like this would be absurd on the very 
face of it. Then, again, why should the priests apprehend that 
the long night would not terminate, when, as inhabitants of the 
Aretie regions, they knew from personal experience that it must 
end in the long run? Their apprehension, therefore, would be 
entirely groundless and childish. The real fact of the matter 
is that the poet speaks only of an ordinary Tropical night, or a 
long wintry night, as Süáyana has explained, and refers to the 
awful sense of weariness which night-keeping usually produced 
on the priests in the olden days. 

Mr. Tilak adduces another proof in support of his — 
from Rig. III. 55. 11 which is as follows :— 

Nand chakrdte yamyd Fapumsha. 
tayor anyad rochate krishnam anyat. 
cydvi cha yad arushi cha svasárau. 
mahad devdudm asuratram ekam.? 

The deity of the verse is Ahordtra (Day and Night), who 
are described here as twin sisters (yamyd). The verse is 
ordinarily translated as follows :— 

«The twin pair (Day and Night) adopt various forms: one 
of them shines brightly, the other is black ; twin sisters are they, 
one black; and e other white; great and ———— 
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different. deities or manifestations of Nature, the first being a 
couple of ordinary Day and Night, and the seeond a couple of 
Long Day and Lone Night. He refers to the use of the words 
Ushisd-nakid (Rig. I. 122. 2), Naktoshsdsa (Rig. I. 142. 7) 
and U'shasau (Rig. I. 188. 6) as meaning a couple of day and 
night, and quotes Rig. IV. 55. 3 to prove that 4Aani (Night 
and Dav) and Ushdsd-nakid (Day and Night) in the verse '? 
refer to two separate couples of Day and Night which are 
different in form, length and character, one being identical with 
a couple of ordinary day and night of 24 hours’ duration, and 
the other with a couple of long day and long night asin the 
Aretie region. The verse, however, admits of the following 
interpretation: '*(I praise you) both Night and Day that you 
may protect us unimpeded; Night and Dawn do (what we 
desire)." Here aAaní simply means Day and Night, and 
Ushdsd-natta Dawn and Night. Day and Night form one 
couple, representing one deity; and Dawn and Night another 
couple, representing another deity. The twin, Night and 
Dawn, represents the deity of that portion of the night when 
darkness is penetrated by the light of Dawn, in other words, 
when light strugyles with darkness. This deity is, as it. were, 
the embryo of the other deity, diane (Day and Night) ina 
state of development. Though the word Ushdsd-naktd also stands 


for Day and Night, the latter are quite different in character from 


Dawn and Night, or the period when it is neither day nor night. 
It is, therefore, quite unnecessary to attribute to 4éani the mean- 
ing of « long Aretie Day and a long Arctic Night. Considered 
from this view-point and analogy, “ the twin pair” (yamyd) and 


“the two sisters” (seasdraw) in Rig, IIT. 55. 11 may also res- 


pectively mean Night and Dawn, and Day and Night, or simply 


Day and Night (Asordtre). There would be no repetition of. 
the same idea in the verse, to whieh Mr. Tilak refers, if it is. 


explained in the following simple way :— 


(forms) ; ; — ol the — anyad (one) - 


^— * Náná (varions) ehakráte (make) yamyh ( (the twin) — 
chat« — | 
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krishnam (dark) anyat (the other). Cyfivi (black) cha (conjune- 

tion connecting the second awyaf) yat (wherefore) arushi 

(bright or white) cha (conjunction connecting the first anyat) 
svasárau (the two sisters) " etc. 


The meaning in plain English would be this : ** The twin 
(sisters) make or assume various forms ; of the two, one shines, 
and the other is dark ; wherefore the two sisters are (one) 
black and (the other) bright or white," There is no repetition 
here of the same idea in the verse; but the first part, con- 
taining the primitive characteristics of the twin, only furnishes ^ 
a reason for their description in the second ; in other words, 
the reason why one of the twin sisters is bright or white, 
and the other black is explained by their natural characteristics, 
viz., one shines brightly, while the other does not. Our 
readers will thus find this interpretation to be quite natural 
and consistent and Mr. Tilak’s interpretation to be strained 
and far-fetched. The verse certainly does not contain any 
reference to or suggestion of lone night and long day of the 
Arctic region. We may therefore dismiss Mr. Tilak's proof 
as unconvincing, though we must admit that he has taken 
great pains and shown much ingenuity in interpreting the verse 
to suit his own view.’ ' 


Mr, Tilak next quotes the Taittiriya Aranyaka (I, 2. 3) in 

support of his point. Referring to the year, it says that 
the year has one head and two different mouths, and then ^ 
remarks that all this is seasou-characteristic, which the commen- 
tator explains by statiug that the Year-God is said to have two 
mouths, because it has two oyenas, the northern and the southern 











* 1) The word vapumshi inthe above verse has also been interpreted : 
joke to mean “ colours,” as there are various shades of colours of Ahordtri from 
—E early dawn till night-fall, If we take it to menn “ forms," the verse would 

=) mean that day and night sometimes become equal in duration, and 








sometimes long and short, according tothe movements of the sun north- | 
ward and southward, For example, the wintry nights are long. and the 
days short, and the summer days long and the nights short, — lag 
scars a nights over the een region, * 
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which include the seasons.'? “ But the statement important 
for our purpose,” says Mr. ‘Tilak, “ is the one which follows 
next. The Aranyaka continues: ‘ To the right and the left 
side of the Year-God (are) the bright and the dark (days) 
and the following verse refers to it :—Thy one (form) is 
bright, thy another sacrificial (dark), two cians of different 
forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O self-dependent, protectest 
all magic powers ; O Pushin, let thy bounty be here auspici- 
ous, " *3 Mr, Tilak comments on this as follows : ** The verse 
or the Wanfra here referred to is Rig. VI. 58.]. Pushin 
is there compared to Dyau and is said to have two 
forms, dark and bright like Avant. These dark and bright 
forms of Adant are said to constitute the right and 
the left sides of the personified vear. In other words, the 
passaze clearly states that the dark and the bright parts 
of Ahan? do not follow each other closely, but are situated 
on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This can 
only be the case, if the couple of Day and Night, represented 
by Ahané, be taken to denote the long night and the long day 
in the Arctic region. ‘There the long night is matched by the 
long day, and while the one occurs when the Sun is at the 
winter solstice, the other occurs when he is at the summer 
solstice. The two parts of f/f are, therefore, very correctly 
represented as forming the right and the left sides of the 
Year-Go in the Aranyaka, and the passage thus materially 
supports the view about the nature of asant mentioned 
above." ** 
— Wethink that the inference of the long night and the’ 
long day of the Arctic region drawn by Mr. Tilak from the 
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extracts of the Taittiriya Aranyaka is wrong. The author of 

the Aranyaka has made his meaning clear by referring to 

Rig. VI. 58. | in which Pushin, the Sun-God, is said to 

have two forms, one bright and another dark, consistently 

with the colours of a day anda night. The bright and dark 

forms of Asan constitute, as it were, fAe unit of the bright 

and dark forms of all the three hundred and sixty days that 

make up the year. If one Asan has a dark and a bright 

side, then 360 adans taken together would considerably add 

tothe bright and dark sides of the year. In other words, * 
the sum total of the bright and the dark forms of all the 

days of the year would constitute its bright and dark sides 
respectively. Hence the Aranyaka says: “To the right and 

the left side of the Year-God are the bright and the dark 
(days)," each day contributing to the bright and each night 

to the dark side. The distinet reference to Pushin and to 

Ahan in the above passage clearly shows that the author : 
intends an ordinary day with a bright and a dark side to be 
taken «as aunit of all the days that constitute a year which, 
like a day, has consequently a bright and a dark side, by the 
sum total of the bright and dark froms of all the days. "This - 
appears to us to be a rational interpretation of the passages, 
- and Mr. Tilak's arguments do not seem to us to be at all 
convincing. Ifthe passages implied a long day and long night 





each of six months’ duration, there would have been no room. * 
nor necessity for referring to Pushin or Ahan, £e, an ordinary : 
day and night. 

. But the passages of the Taittiriya Aranyaka still admit 

of another interpretation. "The first passage means that “ the 
: year has one head, and two different mouths ; and all this. T2 
tw ds season-characteristic " ; and the second passage means that ^- 

“the year has a. bright and a. dark (side) ; one on the right, - d 3 
EN and the other on the left. The following verse refers toit: — * 






"p : " “Thy one (form) is bright, thy another sacrificial (dark). ; two 
E^ — ehans. of different forms; thou art like Dyan? From. | dis 
| B. — Anat the * different ‘mouth iths of the 
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Year-Gud caused the different seasons, the one mouth or side 
beiug bright, and the other dark. It will be shown later on !* 
that the Vedic year commenced from autumn, and the half 
x year commencing from this season, and lasting through winter 
and spring was bright, as the rains held off, and the sky 
remained clear and free from clouds, The other half of tke 
year commencing from sammer and lasting till autumn was 
dark, as there were thunderstorms in summer, and clouds and 
rains in  Varshá or the Rainy season. This is clearly explained 
* by the passage Arifsnam tadritulakshanam, t.e.,* all this is 
season-characteristic.” The *'* dark " side referred to in Rig. 
VI. 58.1 has been called “ sacrificial " (yajafam) because 
sacrifices were generally commenced at night, and a sacrifice, 
known as /idiri satíra and lasting for nearly three months, 
was performed during the rainy season. This interpretation 
put upon the passages of the Áranyaka also explains the mean- 
Na ing clearly. Mr. Tilak need not, therefore, have fallen back 
* on his pet Aretie theory to explain if. 
, Lastly Mr. Tilak quotes a verse from the Rig-Veda (X. 138. £) 
to prove his point. The verse is as follows :— 


Vi siryo madhye amuchad rathandivo 
vidad ddsdya pratimdnam dryah 
Dridhant Pipror asurasya maytuah : 


Indra wydsyach chakrivdm Riyigrvand., 


IM Mr. Tilak translates the verse as follows: **'The Sun un- 
yoked his car in the midst of heaven ; the Arya found a counter- 
measure ( pratimádn m) for the Dasa. Indra, acting with Rijic- 
van, overthrew the solid forts of Pipru, the conjuring Asura." 
The translation of the first part of the verse is not according 
: to the interpretation put upon the words Fi amuchat by S&yana. — eod 

The sentence, «nryo ratham vi amuchat madhye  divaA, has been = 
interpreted by the famous commentator to mean “the sun. —* 
loosened (viamueilat) 2 his carriage, | is set it free to travel 






Les . - . a* Vide Chapters XXI & XXII (Infra). 
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towards the middle (mae4/Aye) of heaven (ratham prasthandya 
vimuktardn)." ‘This interpretation, however, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Tilak who says that the passage means : 
“The Sun unyoked his carriage in the middle of heaven,” there- 
by implying that the Sun stopped his course 1n mid-heaven as 
he seems to do in the Polar region before retracing his steps 
backward to the south. But the Sun really never stops his 
course from the time of his appearance on the Arctic horizon 
till he sinks below it ; but he wheels round and round, gradually 
ascending the sky up to a certain point in mid-heaven, and then 
similarly retraces his steps backward till he sinks down below 
the horizon. Thus he is up in the sky for six months, but he 
never stops anywhere either near the horizon or in the middle 
of the sky justifying the expression that “he unyoked his 
carriage " and rested for some tim:. Mr. TTilak's interpretation, 
therefore, is evidently wrong. He says, however, that “ the 
verb ri muck is used in about a dozen places in the Rig-Veda 
in relation to horses, and every where it means to ‘ unharness’ 
‘unyoke’ or ‘separate the horses from the carriage to rest,’ 
and even Sáyana has interpreted it in the same way. Thus 
rt-muchya is explained by him as rata? vishétsya in I. 104. 1, 
and rafAé! vimuchya in III. 32. 1, and rathdt risrizya in 
X. 160. 1. (Also compare I. 171. 1:1. 177. 4; VI. 40. 1). 
The most natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, 
be that ‘the sun unyoked his carriage." We admit the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation put by Sáyana upon the word 
vi-muchya in the different verses referred to above, but we 
challenge the correctness of the inference drawn therefrom by 
T. Mr. Tilak. We can easily understand the unyoking of a horse, 
| i.e, separating it from a carriage ; but we cannot conceive the 
idea of unyoking a carriage which is not a living and 
HOS wA self-moving thing like a horse. The yo£i»g of a horse implies 
C AM that it is harnessed and a/fached to a carriage, in other words, 
B that its free motion is restrained ; and wnyoking it means that 
its restraint is taken away, that it is separated from the ear- in 
— and that its free motion is restored. Similarly, ont * > 
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analogy, ratham vi-amuchat would imply the remora? of the res- 
Lraint put upon the free molion of the carriage and restoring its 
wsval motion. When Sfyana said that vi-nuchya meant “to 
loosen, or set free for travel," he undoubtedly had in his mind 
the idea that the chariot was stopped or obstructed in its 
motion by something, and that the obstruction having been 
removed, it was set free to travel in the middle of tke sky. 
Mr. Tilak objects to Sáyana's translation of madhye as “ towards 
the middle of heaven," and says that it should be “in the midst 
of the sky." Even if we admit Tilak's interpretation of the 
word, the idea would be that the ehariot whose motion had been 
obstrueted in the midst of the sky was set free to travel as 
soon as that obstruction was removed. Now let us see whether 
there is mention of any obstruction in the two verses imme- 
diately preceding the one quoted by Mr. Tilak. 

The first verse of the hymu (X. 135. 1) says that Indra 
rent Vala (5e, clouds), brought the morning light to Kutsa, set 
free the imprisoned waters, and thereby destroyed all the tacties 
of Vritra. The second verse says that Indra set free the rain- 
water, caused the clouds (purvafa) to move, drove away the 
cows (water-laden clouds), drank sweet honey, and refreshed 
the trees by pouring down rain-water on them. Then Indra, 
praised in hymns, caused the Sun to shine. Next follows verse 
8, which says that the Sun loosened his carriage, setting it free 
to travel, and that the Arya found a counter poise for the Dása, 
ete. The above description clearly betokens an obstruction 
of the Sun by clouds in the morning. Griffith says that this 
is perhaps an allusion to an eclipse, or to the detention of the 


Sun to enable the Aryans to complete the overthrow of the ene- ~ 


mies. But this surmise is clearly incorrect. The description 
undoubtedly refers to morning clouds that obstructed the Sun 
from view, and when that obstruction was removed by Indra, 
the Sun's chariot was set free, as it were, to move in the midst 
of the sky. This is what is understood by the Sun setting free 
the chariot (raf4am vi-amuchat). The pessago- does not mean 
that the Sun unyoked the horses from the chariot and rested 


* 
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awhile in mid-heav.n, as Mr. Tilak would have us believe. 
From the words diro madAye (in the midst of the sky), it de 
clear that when the Sun’s chariot was set free from the obstrue- 
tion of the clouds, the morning had advanced into noon or fore- * 
noon, after which the Sun’s progress was unimpeded. 
As regards the second part of the verse, it should be stated 
jhere that the w here that the word Ddsa does not apply to t o the non-Aryan race, 
as some as some European scholars seem to think, but to the enemies 
of Indra, some of whom like Cambara (IV. 30. 14), Piprn = 
(VILI. 32. 2), and 1 Namuchi (V. 30. 7) have been designated vj 
by ‘that name. Mr. Tilak observes: “The exploits described 
are all heavenly, and it jars with the context to take a single 
sentence in the whole hymn as referring to the victory of the 
Aryan over the non-Aryau race. There is again the word 
pratimdna (lit. counter-measure) which denotes that what has 
been done is by way of retaliation, a sort of counter-poise or 
counter-blast, witk a view to avenge the mischief done by Dasa. 
A battle between the Arvans and the non-Aryans cannot be so * 
» described unless a previous defeat of the Aryans is first alluded 
to. The plain meaning of the verse, therefore, is that the Sun 
was made to halt in the midst of the sky, producing a long day, 
and Indra thus found a counter-poise for the Dasa, his enemy, 
for we know that darkness is brought on by the Disa | and it is 








7 he who brings on the long night, but if the Disa inade the night 
. . long, Indra retaliated or counter-acted by making the day as 

-  . long as the night of the Dása."' * 
DA As our readers will now be able to judge, this interpreta- 


—— tion put upon the passage by Mr, Tilak is entirely wrong. - 
There i is no question here of the long day and the long night, 
If there 


T un 


aiti ab nd of eounterpoising the former against the latter. 
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chariot, so the Sun was enabled to set it free, i. 4, to move on 
Tn the sky. This is what is understood by the word pratimdna. 
It does not and cannot mean that the long Polar day followed 
the long Polar night. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation, though 
highly ingenious, is not at all borne out by the context, and 
he fails to prove that the Vedic bard had in his mind the idea 
of a long day as against a long night. 

These are the principal proofs that Mr. Tilak has adduced 
to show that the Vedas contain references to a long day and a 
long night of the Arctie region. But we have carefully weighed 
them in the balance, and found them wanting. 


Eit 








CHAPTER XXI. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak'a theory of the Arctic Cradle of 
the Aryans (contd.) 


Tue Monrus AND THE SEASONS. 3 


Mr. Tilak, believing as he does, that he has discovered 

proofs of along Arctic Dawn, and a long day and a long night 

of the Arctic region in the Vedic literature, which, however, we 

have found on eritical examination to be unreliable and un- 

convincing, pursues his investigation in other directions with 

a view to collect further proofs in support of this theory, He 

argues that if the Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, 
there would be found distinct mention of six, seven, eight or " 
more suns corresponding to the months ef sunshjne in the 
latitudes where they lived, and he thinks that he has found such 
unmistakable proofs in the Rig-Veda. Let us now proceed to 

examine them. 

'* We refer first," says Mr. Tilak, **to the legend of Aditi, 
or the seven Adityas (Suns), which is obviously based-on some 
. natural phenomenon. This legend expressly tells us that the 
oldest number of Adityas or Suns was seven, and the same idea 
is independently found in many other places of the Rig-Veda. 
Thus io IX. 114.3, seven Adityas and seren priests are 
| mentioned together, though the names of the different Suns are 
E. not given therein. In II. 27.] Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, - 
à; Varuna, Daksha and Ama are mentioned by name as so | 
many different Adityas, but the seventh is not named. This 
ss emission does not, however, mean much, as the septenary 
character of the Sun is quite patent from the fat that he is 
2. e called Saptigra (seven-horsed) in V. 45.9, and his * seven- E 
etl wheeled’ chariot is wid to be drawn by ‘ seven bay steec pyr 


ry. 
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(I. 50. 8), or by a single horse ‘with seven names’ in I. 164. 9. 
The Atharva-Veda also speaks of * the seven bright rays of the 
eun " (VII. 107. 1) ; and the epithet Aditya, as applied to the 
Sun in the Rig-Veda, is rendered more clearly by Adileh putrdh 
(Aditi’s sons) in A, V, XIII. 2. 9. Siyana, following Yáska, 
derives this seven-fold character of the Sun from his seven 
rays; but why solar rays were taken to be seven still remains 
unexplained, unless we hold that the Vedie bards had antici- 
pated the discovery of seven prismatic rays or colours which 
were unknown even to Yáska or Sáyana. Again, though the 
existence of seven Suus may be explained on this hy pothesis, 
yet it fails to account for the death of the eighth Sun; for the 
legend of Aditi (Rig. X. 72. 2-3) tells us, * of the eight sons of 
Aditi, who were born from her body, she approached the Gods 
with seven, and cast out Mártánda. With seven sons, Aditi 
approached (the Gods) in the former age (pverryam yugam); 
she brought thither Mártánda again for birth and death.’ ''? 

Mr. Tilak refers to this legend of Aditi to prove that there 
were only seven months of sunshine, each month having been 
allotted to a particular Sun, and that from the eighth month 
tliere was no sunshine, or the long Aretie night commenced, an 
idea which, he thinks, was expressed by Aditi having produced 


her eighth son, named Aedrfdnida, who was east out, or who was . 


brought by her for birth and death. | This explanation apparent- 
ly proves an Arctie characteristic; but let us ecritieally 
examine it. 

In Rig. 1I. 27. 1 only six Adityas have been mentioned. 
But were all these Adityas the Suns of the six different months, 
orto speak more correctly, the same Sun with a different 
characteristi¢ in each month secording to the different region 
of the sky he occupied or traversed in the course of his’ motion? 
We do not think so. They are not mentioned as the givers 
of material light, but as divinities who are- ** mighty, prcfound, 
ünsubdued, subduing, many-eyed, who behold the innermost 





| Tilnk's Avctic Home tw the Vedas, pp. 152-163. 
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(thoughts of men), whether wicked or virtuous, whether far 
from or nigh to those royal (deities).” (Rig. IT. 27. 3). The 
next verse says that “ the divine Adityas are the upholders (of 
all things) moveable or immoveable; the proteetor- of the 
universe, the provident in acts; the collectors of rain; the ; 
possessors of veracity ; the acquitters of our debts.” The 8th 
verse says; “They uphold the three worlds, three heavens, 
and in their sacrifices, three ceremonies (are comprised) ; 
by truth, Adityas, has your great might been produced such as 
is most excellent, Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna.” By the - 
“three worlds " in the above verse, Sáyana understands the 
earth, the firmanent (anfariksha), and the sky, 7.¢., the upper 
and the higher region of antariésha; and by the “three heavens” 
(dyun) he understands the three 7o£as, viz., Mahah, Janah and 
Satyam. These, then, are the three worlds and the three 
heavens, making up in all the six /o£as, over each of which, one 
of the six Aditvas mentioned in the first verse presided. In = 
this verse another 7o£4a has not been taken into account, rzz., 


Tapah which, with the six, made up in a later age the seven P 
lokas, viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Srah, Mahah, Janah, Tapa avd Satyam. 
The first /oka was undoubtedly presided over by Mitra, but he T 


was not the Sun or Surya, as this luminary derived his light and | 
pewer from him, and the other Ádityas. As Ragozin Says, - 
* Mitra represents sometimes the sun itself, and sometimes | 
light generally, or again the Power who rules the Sun and. — : 
di* brings him forth to shine on the world at the propertime."* — > 
In Rig. I. 115. 1 the Sun has been described as “the eye. dis s 
MS Mitra, Varuna, and Agni," and in verse 5 of the same hymn, "7 
MED it is said that ‘as the sight of Mitra and Varuna, he displays — 
eS a- h 6 form (of brightness) in the middle of the heavens.” Ir 3g 
E vil. 60. 1 Surya (the Sun) has been invoked by the 1 ard 
* Le report us ERA — — Mitra and coc ce vel 
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the path for the Sun (to travel)."* The Sun, therefore, is a deity 
subordinate to Mitra, Varuna and the other Ádityas. As Mr. 
Ragozin rightly says, “Surya is, in the Rig-Veda, tlie 
materi] visible luminary, ‘created’ by the Gods (or even some 
particular God), and obedient to their bidding. But Surya is 
not only the sun, he is also the Sun-god, powerful, independent, 
subject only to the ordinances of the great Ádityas, themselves 
governed by Rita, the supreme Cosmic and Moral Law."* The 
Zoroastrian system also “ admits n sun-god, Mithra, who is the 
Creator of the God of Light, Ormuzd, and of the God of 
Darkness, Ahriman,"^ a belief similar, in some respects, to 
that of the Vedie Aryans who thought that the Sun derived his 
light from the Gods who revealed him. Rig. X. 72.7 says: 
“The Gods  ov:rspread the world like clouds. Surya (the 
Sun) lay hidden in the ocean-like sky, and the Gods revealed 
him." Verse 5 of the same hymn clearly says who these Gods 
were: '* Aditi was born, O Daksha, and she was thy daughter. 
The benevolent and immortal Gods were born after her." So 
the Gods were the sons of Aditi, or Adityas. The word Daksha 
in this verse stands for the Creator himself; but among the 
Adityas, there is also a Daksha (also called Dhátri), and the 
Vedic bard, availing himself of the use of the word in two 
different senses, indulges in a conundrum, saying that ** Aditi 
was born of Daksha, and Daksha was born of Aditi." Be that 
as it may, there ean be no doubt that the Adityas were the 
Cosmie Gods who, among other acts, revealed the Sun that lay 
hidden in the sky, in other words, helped the Sun to shine, by 
each giving him a portion of his light, It would thus appear 


that they were not the Suns of so many months, but divinities 


born of Aditi, the One ard the Infinite, Verse 8 of the same 


hymn says that eight sons were born of Aditi, but she 


took with her only the first seven to the Gods, and cast 


+ Rig. VII 60. 4:—ae feet seat cafe fen] eden acm: aaa — 
* Rogozin’s Vedic India, pp. 215-216, — ⸗ 
© Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol, V, p. 586. 
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away the eighth, named Mér/dnda (lit., the mortalegg). These 
seven immortal sons of Aditi were called DeváA Aditydh or the 
Divine Ádityas, while the eighth Aditya, called Mdrtdnda, was 
produced by her ** for birth and death.” Hence, being mortal, 
(marta) he had no place among the Immortals. He is identified 
with our terrestrial Sun or Surya, who is really subject to 
“ birth and death," as he is born every morning and dies in the 
evening. The seven Adilyas, who revealed him by each giving 
him a portion of his light, were not, like him, subject to “ birth 
and death," and were therefore immortal or Devas. Their 
function was to uphold the Universe, a work far more important 
than that of merely lighting the earth (Rig. IT. 27. 4 and 
I. 72. 9). They were not the seven Suns of the seven months 
during which there is continuous day-light as in the Aretie 
region, but mighty divinities who ereated, protected and upheld 
everything, moveable and immoveable, in the Universe. “This 
appears to us to be the real import of the legend of the seven 
Deráh Aditydh (Divine Adityas) and of Médrfdnda, the eighth 
Aditya or Surya, who was produced by Aditi “ for birth and 
death." If we bear this in our mind, and also the fact that 
the seven Divine Adityas revealed the Sun by each giving him a 
portion of his light, it will not at all be diffieult for us to under- 
stand why he (the Sun) was called Sspfdgra or “ seven-horeed se 
(Rig. V. 45. 9), and his chariot ‘‘seven-wheeled ” which was 
drawn by “seven bay steeds " (Rig. I. 50. 8) or by a single horse 
“with seven names” (Rig. I. 164. 2), or why again he had 
* geven bright rays" (A. V. VII. 1071). Mr. Tilak is unwilling 
to concede that the Rig-Vedie Aryans diseovered or were even 
aware of the existence of the seven prismatic rays of the Sun, 
as if this discovery required any extraordinary scientific know- 
ledge. Every playful child knows, when blowing out water in 
minute partieles from his mouth against the Sun, that his rays 
"are multi-colour d and ereate miniature rainbows. "The rays of 


the Sun are also found tobe refracted in beautiful colours 







from the drooping lashes of the eye, acting as so: many ‘prisms, — 
luce tie worthy of fairy-land. The mi | 
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solar rays are also seen through natural erystals which are 


abundant in the Himálaya. It is further most likely that 
the colours of the rainbow were attributed by the Vedie bards 
to the refraction of the solar rays through minute watery 
globules of which clouds are formed. Hence it would not be 
unnatural for them to infer that the solar ray consisted of the 
combined seven different rays of the seven Deva Adityas who 
revealed the son. As we have already said, these seven Divine 
Adityas were quite distinct from Mdérfdada, or the Sun, Rig, 
IX. 114. 3 says: “The sky regions are seven, with seven 
different Suns (Ndnd@ Surydh); the sacrificing priests are seven ; 

and Merdh Aditydh are seven ; O Soma, protect ns with them. "s 
In this verse the “different suns" and the  * Devah 


Ádityah " have been separately mentioned, thereby showing that 


the two sets (Nand Sui yh and Devdh Aditydh) are distinet from 
one another. But as there is only one Sun, how is it that 
different or seven Suus have been mentioned? The answer to 
this question is simple. When the Sun, in the course of his 
motion in the sky, occupies « particular region, he comes under 
the direct influence of a particular Deva Aditya presiding over 
that region or sphere, and assumes a distinct aspect. Henee, he 
becomes ndnd, or speaking more correctly, seven in number, 


according to his coming under the influence of a particular. 


Deva Aditya. As the Taittirya Aranyaka explains : “ Resorting: 
to or shining in different regions, (the Suns) make the 
seasons.” 7 Sfiyana observes in his commentary : “ The different 
features of the different seasons cannot be accounted for, except 
by supposing them to have been eaused by different ix. ; 


therefore, different suns must exist in different regions." Tt 
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may be argued, however, that if the different seasons are 
produced by the Sun coming under the influence of the seven 
Deva Adityas in the different periods of the year, the seasons 
should have been seven, and not six, in number, as they are 
ordinarily computed. As a matter of fact, the number of 
seasons has been mentioned to be seven in the Rig-Veda (1. 164. 15). 
The translation of this verse is as follows: — ** Of these that are 
born together, sages have called the seventh the single-born, for 
six nre twins and are moveable and are born of the Gods; v 
their desirable (properties) placed severally in their proper abode 
are various (also) in form, and revolve for the benefit of that 
which is stationary." These twins have been interpreted 
to be the six seasons, each made up of two months ; the seventh 
is the interealary month which has no fellow. Though there is 
a Deva Aditya to preside over it, it is not considered to be 


divine like the rest, because it is single-born. Thus we find P 
mention :nade in the Rig-Veda of the seventh season also. 
The explanation of the seven Suns and the seven Deva Adityas ~ 


"that we have given above is, therefore, correct. "The Catapatha 


Brihmana (1II. 1. 3. 3) explains the legend of Aditi some- 
what on the same lines. It says that seven alone of Aditi's 
sons are styled Derdh Aditydh by men, and that the eighth, 
Méartdéuda, was born undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya Gods 
created men and other animals out of him. This probably is a 
faint echo, or a vague and indistinet realisation of the scientific 4 
truth that the earth was created out of the sun, along with the | 
other planets of our solar system, anl that when the earth. | 
became fit for the evolution and support of life, men and 
animals were created on it. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that the seven Adityas 
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abode of the Gods with Aditi are the seven luminaries who are 
supposed to light up the seven sky-regions or /ofus, and to lend 
their rays to the eighth to enable him to shine over the terres- 
trial region. This appears to us to be the only correct inter- 
pretation of the Vedie passage quoted and discussed above. 

It may be urged, however, that there is distinct mention of 
twelve Ádityas in the Brihmatnas, each assigned to one month. 
The Catapatha Brihmana (XI. 6. 3. 8) asks: “ How many 
Adityas are there ? The answer is as follows: “There are 
twelve months of the year. Hence the number of Adityas is 
twelve.''* 

The Upanishads also mention twelve Adityas (Bri. Ara. 
Up. III. 9. 5), and in the post-Vedie literature they are 
everywhere said to be twelve in number, corresponding to the 
twelve months of the year. How is this discrepancy to be 
explained ? It is easily explained, if we remember the original 
distinction between the Derds Aditydh and the Aditya who is 
mortal (Mdriduda). Vhe twelve Adityas, mentioned in the 
Catapatha Bréhmana and the post-Vedic literature are the 
different forms that .JMáríd»da (the Sun) assumes in the 
different months. "The. ndna@ Surydh of Rig. 1X. 114. 3 refers 
to the seven Suns of the seren seasons, one of which is discarded 
because it is single-born. These seven Suns mark the change 
of the seasons. The twelve Suns (Adityas) belong to the 
fvelve months (each being assigned to one month), and as such, 
are the creators or inaugurators of the months. The Rig-Vedie 
idea of the seven Devdh A ditydh, and seven Suns, who inaugu- 
rated the different seasons by being located in particular regions 
of the sky, each presided over by a part ieular Deva Aditya, was 
only elaborated in a later age by harmonizing the number of the 
Suns (Adityas) with the number of the months of the year ; but 
these Adityas were only the different forms of the Mdrtduda, 
and not the Derdh Aditydh who presided over the seven /okas and 
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whose — remained fixed as seven. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
(I. 13. 2-3) mentions the names of the eizht sons of Aditi, which 
are as follow :—Mitra, Varuna, Dhftri, Aryaman, Amga, 
Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat. The first seven are the seven 
Devéh Adityéih who preside over the seven /otas, and the last 
(Vivasvat) is the Mdriduda, the Sun who illumines the terres- 
trial sphere, and is subject to birth and death. He assumes 
seven different forms when creating the seasons, and twelve 
different forms when creating the months. It would thus 
appear that the mention of seven Devas Adityd/ in the Rig- 
Veda, and of twelve Adityas in the later Vedie literature does 
not prove that the Arvans knew only of seven Suns and seven 
months of daylight while living in the Arctic region, and that 
this number was increased to twelve when they came to live in 
the Tropics. The interpretation put upon the passages by 
Mr. Tilak and the inference drawn therefrom are clearly wrong. 
We will now turn to another evidence tendered by Mr. Tilak 
to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. This is a. 
» reference in the Rig-Veda to nine or ten months of sun-shine 

EE 3 during which the annual sa//ra or sacrifice was performed. 

The institution of sacrifice is as old as the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation. ‘‘The Rig-Veda,"” says Mr. Tilak, “ mentions a 
. number of ancient sacrificers, styled ‘our fathers’ (II. 33. 13; 

, VI. 22.2) who initiated the sacrifice in avcient times, and 
laid down for the guidance of man the path which he should, 
iu future, follow. ‘Then the sacrifice offered by Manu is taken 
as the type, and other sacrifices are compared with it in I. 76. 5, . 
But Manu was not alone to offer this sacrifice to the Gods. 
In X. 63. 7, he is said to have made the first offerings to the. 
- "Gods along with the seven  Hotris; while Angiras and Yayáti | 
—— are mentioned with him asancient sacrificers in I. 31. 17, 
Bhrigu and Angiras in VIII. 43. 13, Atharvan and Dadhyaneh — 
(dn cree and Dadhy 
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(nah pitarah) along with Angirases, Navagvas and Bhrigus in 

Xi 14.6. In IL. 34. I2, the Dacagvas are said to have been 

the first to offer a sacrifice; while in X. 92. 10, Atharvan is 

spoken of as having established order by sacrifices, when the 
Bhrigus showed themselves as gods by their skill...Now so far 

asmy researches go, I have not been able to find any Vedic 
evidence regarding the duration of the saerifices performed by 

Manu, Atharvan, Bhrigu or any other ancient sacrificers, except 

the Angirases. There isan annnal sattra, deseribed m the 
Crauta Sutras, which is called the Axgirasdm-ayanam, and is 

said to be a modification of the Gavdm-ayanam, the type of all 

yearly satfras. But we do not find therein any mention of the 
duration of the sa/fra of the Angirases. The duration of the 
Gavdm-ayanam is, however, given in the "laittiriya Samhita, 

... here are two chief species of Angirases (4ugtras-fama) ealled 

the Navagvas and the Dacagvas, mentioned in the Rig-Veda 

(X. 62. 5 and 6). These two classes of ancient sacrificers are 
generally mentioned together, and the facts attributed to the 
Angirases are also attributed tothem. Thus the Navagvas are 

spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers’ in VI. 22. 2, and ‘ our fathers’ 

along with Angirases and Bhrigus in X. 14.6. Like the 
Angirases, the Navagvas are also connected with the myth of 

Indra over-throwing Vala, and of Saramá and Panis (I. 62. 3. _ 
and 4; V.29.12, V. 45.7, X. 108.8). In one of these, 

Indra is described as having taken their assistance when he rent 

the rock and Vala (I. 62. 4) ; and in. V. 29. 12, the Navagvas. 

are said to have praised Indra with songs and broken open the 
' firmly closed stall of the cows. But there are only two verses 

in which the duration of their sacrificial session is mentioned. i 
Thus V. 45. 7 says: ‘Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rang > 

the press-stone, with which the Navagvas sang (sacrificed) For uem 
nthe’? and in the eleventh verse of the same hymnthe | — — 
poet says: * I place upon (offer to) the waters ee i 
prayers wherewith the pts p — their fen months. ; Yi 
In IL $6.12, weagalu read: 'Tbay, the Dagagras, - brought) ue 
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flashing forth of the dawn’; while in IV. 51. 4 the Dawns are 

said ‘to have dawned richly on the Navagva Angira, and on the 
seven-mouthed Dacagva,’ * evidently showing that their saerifiee 

was connected with the break of the dawn, and lasted only for 

teh mouths. What the Navazvas or the Dacagvas accomplished 

by means of their saerifices is further described in V. 29. 12 

which says : ‘The Navagvas and the Dagagvas, who had offered 
libations of Soma, praised Indra with songs; labouring (at it) 

the men laid open the stall of kine, though firmly closed *; while 

in III. 39. 5, we read: * Where the friend (Indra), with the E 
friendly enerzetie Navazvas, followed up the cows on the knees, 
there verily with ten Dacagvas did Indra find the Sun dwelling 
in darkness (Jamas Ashiyaentam)." In X. 62.2 and 3, the 
Angirases, of whom the Dacagvas and the Navagvas were the 
principal species (Augiras-/ama X. 62. 6), are however said to 
have themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, res- 
euing the cows and bringing out the sun, at the end of the 
year (part vafsare Vatam abhindan); but it obviously means that 
they helped Indra in achieving it at the end of the year. Com- 
bining all these statements we ean easily deduce (1) that the 
Navagvas and the Dacagvas completed their sacrifices in ten 
months; (2) that these sacrifices were connected with the early 
flush of the Dawn ; (3) that the sacrificers helped Indra in the 
rescue of the cows from Vala af the end of the year; and (4) 
that at the place where Indra went in search for the cows, he 
discovered the sun ‘ dwelling in darkness.’ ’’* 

The etymological significance of the words Navagvas and 
Dagagvas has been thus explained by Sáyana: ‘The Angirases 
are of two kinds, the Navagvas or those who rose after complet- 
ing the Seffra in nine months, and the Dacagvas, or those who 
rose after finishing the sacrifice in ten months." !'" Originally 
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. © The Dacagvas were called “seven-monthed " becanse the sacrifice 
was conducted by seven priests chanting hymns, 
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the Navagvas must have received their name by completing 
their sacrifice in nine months only ; but, as has been seen in 
Rig. V.45.7 and 11, they like the Dacgagvas completed the 
sacrifice inten montas. It is, therefore, admitted that the 
sat!ra or sacrifice usually lasted for ten months, though there 
is evidence to show that there were Angirases (Brihaspati, son 
of Angira) who probably performed the sacrifice in seven 
months (Rig. X. 47. 6), and others who were called Virnpas 
(Rig. X. 62. 5 and 6) who performed it variously. But of all 
these various species of Angirases, the Navagvas and the 
Dacagvas were admittedly the best, who performed it in ten 
months. So far Mr. ‘Tilak’s first deduetion is correct. 

With regard to the second deduction that “ these sacrifices 
were connected with the early flush of the Dawn,” all we can 
say is that Rig. IT. 34. 12, quoted by him in support of it, does 
uot prove that there was a long night for two months after ten 
months of sunshine, at the end of which the Dawn flashed 
forth and the sacrifice commenced. ‘The translation of the Rik 
is as follows: “ May they who, the first celebrators of the ten 
months’ rite, accomplished this sacrifice, reanimate us at the 
rising dawn ; for as the dawn with purple rays drives away the 
night, so (do they scatter the darkness) with great and pur» and 
mist-dispelling radiance.” *'' ‘The verse is addressed to the 
Maruts (winds), who are identified here with the Dacagvas, and 
the poet invokes their aid at the end of the performance of ten 
months’ sacrifice to animate them at the rising of the Dawn by 
scattering the darkness with their mist-dispelling  radiance, just 
as the Dawn herself drives away the night with her purple rays. 
From the simile of the Dawn driving away the night, it is clear 
that the darkness which the Maruts are invoked to dispel 
is not the darkness of night, either. long or short, but another 
form of darkness whieh make the Sun and the Dawn invisible for 
‘months, and is eansed by clouds overspreading the sky like a 
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thick sombre pall during the rainy season. The phrase ** mist- 
dispelling radiance” lends a strong colour to this view, for 
clouds are merely mists formed high up the sky, It 1s the 
Maruts or winds that drive away the clouds from the sky and | 

usher in, at the end of the rainy season, bright dawns and days, 

when the sa//ra is commenced again. The idea has been more 
elaborated in the next verse which is as follows: ** “ They, 

the Rudras, equipped with melodions flute, and decorated with 
purple ornaments, exalt in the dwelling of the waters, and 
scattering the clouds with rapid vigour, they are endowed with 
delightful and beautiful forms." Here, the Maruts are identi- 

fed with the Rudras, and the meaning of the phrase “ mist- 
dispelling  radianee " in the preceding verse is now made quite 

clear, because they are said to exalt in the dwelling of waters 

and to seatter the clouds with rapid vigour. Thus it was not 

the darkuess of the lonz Aretie night that the poet had in his 

mind but such gloom as is causel by elonds overspreading the 

sky for days and months together in the rainy season. Mr. 
Tilak’s inference, therefore, that the darkness refers to the 

darkness of the long Arctic night is clearly wrong. 

We will now examine the correctness of his third inference, 

viz., “that the saerificers helped pads in the reseue of the - 

- cows from Vala at the end of the year.” Let us first see who 3 

this Vala was. Rig. I. 11. 5 says: “Thou, O Wielder of the 
| thunderbolt, didst break open the cave of Vala where he kept — x 
ss the kine (of the celestials concealed) ; the deities oppressed (by E 
Ev Vala) no longer fear him, having obtained thee as their pro- | E 
tector.” Rig. IV. 50. 5 says: “ (Aided) by the praised and — —— 
t * brimant troop (of the Angirases), he destroyed with sound the | 

es | mischievous Vala. Brihaspati, shouting aloud, set free the boon- _ 
AT "bestowing oblation-supplying kine.” Now Brihaspati- — — n 
means the Lord of the Devas (Brikdtam devdndm pati) and is — 
— it es, identified with andge At any rate, le was. ' hes 
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Principal co-adjutor of Indra in releasing the confined kine, and 7 
I$ jointly praised with him (ride verses 10 and 1] of the above 
hymn ; also hymn 49 of the same Mandal). 

The kine in the Rig-Veda are sometimes used as a simile 
for the solar rays, and sometimes for the rain-clouds which 
resemble them not only in their variegated colours, viz., dark, 
white, red, and black, but also in the supply of milk in the 
Shape of rain. As milk and its preparations are necessary for 
the performance of sacrifice, so is rain-water essentially necessary 
for the growth and production of corn and fruits which are used 
in sacrifice as oblations or offerings. Hence the clouds are 
described as “ oblation-supplying kine." Now, Vala, the enemy 
of the Gods and of mankind, used to steal away these cows and 
keep them concealed in his eave, in other words, he caused . 
drought by withholding the rains. Though. the sky remained 
overcast by clouds concealing the Dawn, the Sun and the solar 
rays, there was sometimes very little rain ; and it was, therefore, 
the duty of the Gods to release them as well as the rain-water 3 
from their confinement in Vala’s cave. This Vala was the | 
same as Vritra and Cushna, and the killing of the demon 
resulted in the pouriug down of copious rain and the release ~ 
of the Dawn, the Sun and the solar rays which also were called | 
cows in Vedic parlance. This, is plain language, means that - “4 
after abundant rain-fall in the rainy season, the clouds dis- 
appeared, the sky became clear, and the Dawn and the San 


shone as brightly as ever. This in what is understood by the ‘oie J 
creation of the Dawn and the Sun by Indra. As we have "B 
already said, Brihaspati was regarded as the principal eo-adjutor. P. 
of Indra in this terrible conflict with the demon, in as much as 3 
he was the lord of Vak, or the mantras that were chanted at the — 
Hi be efficaci Se 
performance of the sacrifices, and no sacrifice could cacious 0 
without the proper recitation of the mantras, The connection of -- 


rain-fall with the regular performance of sacrifices 3 was. ; 
acknowledged even in a much later age, which is comparatively — x feel 
recent, when Lord Krishna who did not seem to countenance bu 
much the performance of Vedie sacrifices, could not help saying - sd 
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inthe Bhagavud-qgeela as follows: ** Rain ts caused by the perform- 
ance of sacrifice, and aw»naw or food is produced by rain,’**3 
Hence Brihaspati has been described in Rig. IV. 50. 5 as having 
destroyed Vala, the demon of drought, with the help of the 
brilliant troop of Angirases who performed the Sef/ra or annual 
sacritice for ten months, to the accompaniment of the loud 
chanting of the Vedie mantras, and as having released the pent-up 
kine by shouting aloud. If we bear these facts 1n our mind, it will 
be easy for us to understand why Sarasrafi, the Goddess of 
Speech, or ot mantras, or the sacrificial Fire of that designation 
for that matter, was calle Fritraghnt, or the killer of Vritra. 
It will also be possible for us to realise the meaning of Rig. X.62.2 
and 3 which say that the Angirases after performing their 
sacrifice for one vear were able af (he end of it. to kill Vala, 
and rescue the kine, and make the Sun visible in the sky. The 
end of the year, therefore, corresponded to the end of the Rainy 
Season, which also marked the beginning of the New Year, and 
as it beran from the end of Varsid (the Rainy Season), the year 
also probably came to be designated as Vursha. ‘That the object 
of the saerifice performed by the Navagvas and the Dacagvas 
for ten months was the pouring of timely rain will appear from 
Rig. V. 45. 11 which says: “I offer to you (Gods), for the 


sake of water, an all-bestowing sacrifice whereby the Navagvas 


(the nine months’ ministrants) have completed the ten months’ 
rite. May we, by the sacrifices, be the protected of the Gods ; 
may we, by this sacrifice, cross over the boundaries of sin.’ * 


It would thus appear that the main object of the sattras. oF 
sacrifices 1 was waler or the precipitation of timely rain, and “i 
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Aretie characteristics. The Angirases performed this sacrifice 
for ten months during which, they thought, Indra and his 
allies had been sufficiently strengthened by mantras, the offer of 
the Soma juice and oblations te wage on war with Vala or Vritra 
for the remaining two months; but there were other sacrificers, 
as we shall see later on, who performed the Saffra for full twelve 
months because they believed that Indra and his allies needed 
their help all the more during the period when they were in the 
thick of the fight. That this fighting took place in the rainy 
season would further appear from the following beautiful de. 
seription of nature in hymn 45 of the Fifth Mandala after the 
rains held off :— 

* |, Indra recovered (the hidden cattle), hurling — his 
thunderbolt from heaven at the prayers of the Angirases ; the 
rays of the approaching dawn are spread around; the divine 
Sun, scattering the clustered gloom, has risen and set open the 
doors of (the habitations of) men. 2%. The sun distributes his 
radiance as if it was a substance ; the parent of the rays of light 
(the Dawn), knowing his approaeh, comes from the spacious 
(firmament) ; the rivers with running waters flow, breaking down 
their Lanks; the heaven is stable like a constructed pillar. 3. To 
me, when offering praise, as to an ancient author of sacred songs, 
the burthen of the cloud (descends); the cloud parts (with its 
burthen) ; the sky performs (its office) ; the —— worship- 
ping Angirases are exhausted by much (adoration )." 

It would appear from the above deseription that Indra hee 
already recovered the hidden cows, and has caused rains to fall, 
and the rainy season is just over. ‘The sky is clear, and the Sun 
and the Dawn have begun to shine again with their wonted 
lustre. ‘The rivers, after the rains, are in high flood, breaking 
down their banks, and the sky looks stable like a pillar. 
Occasionally, however, there are passing clouds as in autumn, 
from which rain falls; and as the Rishi is offering his prayers, 
rain descends on him from a passing cloud; but that cloud soon 
disappears again, These are the wel known characteristics of 
autumn in India, | p. 
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The hymn further goes on: “5. Come to-day quickly; let 
us be engaged in pious acts; let us entirely annihilate the hostile; 
let us keep off all secret enemies; let us hasten to the initiator of 
the rite. 6. Come, friends, let us celebrate that solemn rite 
which was effectual in setting open the (secret) stalls of the 
(stolen) cattle, by which Manu overcome Vicicipra, by which 
the merchant going to the wood (for it) obtained the water. 7. 
At this sacrifice, the stone (set in motion) by the hands (of the 
priests) make a noise, whereby the Navagvas and the Dasagvas 
offered worship, when Saramá going to the ceremony discovered 
the cattle and Angirasa rendered all the rites effective. 8. When 
all the Angirases, on the opening of this adorable Dawn, came 
in eontaet with the (discovered) eattle, then milk and the rest 
were offered in the august assembly; for Saramá had found the 
cows by the path of truth. 9. May Surya, lord of seven steeds, 
arrive, for he has a distant goal (to reach) by a tedious route. 
Fleet as a hawk, he pounces upon the offered (sacrificial) food ; 
ever young, and far-seeing, he shines, moving amidst rays of 
light. 10. Surya has ascended above the glistening water. As 
soon as he has mounted on his bright-backed steeds, sage 
(worshippers) have drawn him like a ship, across the sea; the 
waters, hearing his commands, have come down. 11. LI offer to 
you (gods), for the sake of water, an all-bestowing sacrifice 
whereby the Navagvas have completed the ten months’ rite. 
May we, by this sacrifice, be the protected of the Gods. May 
we, by this sacrifice cross over the boundaries of sin.’’*® 

From the translation of these verses it is evident that the 
poet refers to the ten months’ sacrifice that was over and became 
effective in so far as the imprisoned kine had been set free and 
‘ain had fallen, and that the Dawn and the Sun having been 
visible again after two months of continuous downpour, a new 
session of the same sacrifice has just been commenced “ for the 


sake of water,” or rain, which would fall again after ten months, 
Hence the poet says that the Sun “ has a distant goal to reach 
by a tedious. EE - It. — also pe. Bote en — that * 
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Sun is said to have risen above the “ glistening water," which 
probably is the sea that washed the eastern shores of Sapta- 
Sindhu in those days, and to have been drawn like a ship across 
the sea. It is also quite elear that the two months during which 
the Dawn and the Sun remained hidden were not the monthis of 
" the long night,” but only rainy months during which the sky 
remained overcast, causing gloomy days, and gloomier nights 
that only ended with the cessation of the rains, and the dis- 
appearance of the clouds in autumn, when the sacrificial session 
commenced again, and the New Year began. We shall revert to 
this subject later on. 

It will not now be difficult. for our readers to understand the 
import of the verse (Rig. IIT, 39. 5) whieh says that “ Indra, 
with the friendly energetic Navazvas, followed up the cows on 
his knees and with the ten Dacagvas found the Sun dwelling tn 
darkness" which is as much as to say that after the ten months’ 
sacrifice had been performed, Indra caused the rains to fall, 
and discovered the Sun hidden behind the clouds and dwelling 
in darkness, as it were. We will presently see that the subdued 
gloomy light of the sunless cloudy days of the rainy season 
has been compared with darkness in the Rig- Veda. 


Mr. Tilak next sees the indieations of a long night in the 


story of Dirghatamá, about which we will now write.  Dirgha- 
tamá is the name of a Rig-Vedic Rishi who composed some 
hymns. He was the son of Uchatthya and Mamatá. The 
following verses of the Rig-Veda (I. 158. 4, 5 and 6) give a brief 
deseription of him :— 

“4. May the praise addressed to you, Agvins, preserve the 
son of Uchatthya. Let not these revolving (days and nights), 
exhaust me. Let not the ten times kindled fire consume me. 
Let it not be that one who is your (dependent) bound (with 
bonds) should of himself bite the earth. 5. Let not the 
maternal waters swallow me, since the slaves hurled down this 


deerepit (old man) in the manner as Traitana wounded his head, | 
so has the slave wounded his own, and struck his breast and 
shoulder. 6. Dirghatamas, the son of Mamatá, has grown old 
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after the tenth yvga has passed ; he is the Brahma of those who 
seek to obtain the object of their (pious) work; he is their 
charioteer,”’ . 


The last verse has been translated otherwise as follows : 

“ Dirghatamas, the son of Mamati, havinz grown decrepit in the 

tenth yuga, becomes a Brahman charioteer of the waters wend- 

ing to their goal.” Mr. Tilak adopts this meaning, and inter- 

prets yuga to mean “a month." He says that Dirghatamas is 

here identified with the Sun who, after running a course for ten 
months, rides on the waters and goes floating in darkness, “ 
These waters, says Mr. Tilak, “are in fact, the same over which 
the King Varuna is said to rule, or which flow by his commands, 
or for which he is said to have dug out achannel (Rig. II.28.4; 
VII. 49. 1-4 ; VII. 87.1), and so eut out a path for Surya, and 
which, being released by Iudra from the grasp of Vritra, bring 
* onthe Sun." But why strain the meaning of the verse, and not 
admit at onee that after shining for ten months, the Sun enters 
into the elouds,—the home of the waters in the rainy season? 
Aud even if the waters betliose over whieh Varuna rules, they 
must refer as much to the waters of the ocean below as to those 
of the clouds above, for Varuna, as we have seen elsewhere, 
rules over both. In Rig. I. 147. 3 and IV. 4. 13, it has been 
. related that Direhatamas became blind, and it was Agni who 
cured him of his blindness. This blindness refers to the eye of 
the son being covered np by mists or clouds (Rig. I. 164. 14), 
and it was Sacrifice, or Agni to whom oblations are offered, that * 
eured him. This story of Dirghatamas was developed in a later 
n age in the Mahfbhárata (I. 104) into a piteous tale in which. the 
v^ poor old Rishi who was born blind, is said to have been put on 
. & raft by his wife and sons, and floated down the Ganges, thus — — 
- abandoned to his own fate. But this story has not * the L 
a ' significance of the solar myth whieh is traceable dn the 4 
PW . Rig-Vedie version, — 
A word about Traitana in Rig. L. 158. 5, with SEEN Dirgha- 

| amas has been compared, will not be ont of place here. "Thi 
— only once iu the Rig-V edi | 
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in several verses, and it seems that the two words are identical 
and refer to the same deity. In the Zendavesta we come across 
Thraetaona who is deseribed as Ajihanta like Indra who, in the 
lig-Veda, is called Ahibanta. Both Trita and Thraetaona aro 
called Aptya, i.e., born of, or residing in waters.  Sáyana, in his 
gloss on Rig. I. 52. 5, relates a story mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Samhita, which says that Agni created three dvities from the 
waters, whose names are Léuta, Deita and Trifa with the object 
of wiping off all marks of the offerings (/aéya) made at the 
time of sacrifice. — Trita, while drinking water, fell or wus 
thrown into a well. The Asuras, finding him in this sorry 
plight, covered up the mouth of the well to keep him down, 
confined therein. [ut Trita succeeded at last in foreing open 
the obstruction. Rig. I. 105. 9 says that Aptya Trita knows 
that the seven rays of the Sun have fallen into the well, and 
prays that they may nelp him to be reseued from his watery 
confinement. ‘The falling of the seven rays of the Sun means 
the sinking of the Sun himself into the water. Thus we see 
that the stories of Dirghatamas and Aptya Trila are analogous. 
What I understand by Fire creating “hata, Drifa and Trita is 
that they all refer to the Suns of the three months of the 
Rainy Season, Ekata being the Sun of the first month, 
Dvita the Sun of the second month, and Trita the Sun of the - 
third month, when the Rainy season was in its full swing, 
and Trita or the Sun was completely lost to view, or to 
describe in the language of the lüg-Veda, fell into the well, 
and became blind. ‘Though the Asuras tried to hold him 
down by covering up the mouth of the well, he forced it open ; 
in other words, the Sun broke through the clouds, and became 
visible again. In Rig. X. 8. 8. it is said that Trita, the son of - 
Apta (waters), being commissioned by Indra, took up Ais father’s 
weapons, and killed the three-headed monster of the seven-rays 
(Sapta-ragmt) and foreibly took away his cows. In the next 
verse, Indra is said to have killed the three-headed son of 
Tvastri, whose name was Ficrarupa, while calling back the stolen | 
cows. Now the epithet of Sapta-racmi (seven-rayed) applied to 
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Vritra ean only mean that he was so deseribed beeause hie had 
stolen the seven rays of the Sun, and he was “ three-headed"" 
because of the three months during which he flourished. From 
the story of Áptya Trita it would appear that he was a solar 
deity, and like Iudra, was engaged in reseuing the Sun from the 
elutehes of Vritra during the rainy season. ‘Ihe story of 
Dirghatamas also points to the same conclusion. He was the 
Sun himself who, after shining for ten months, became blind, 
and floated down the waters for two months til his eyesight 
was restored by Agni or the Acvins. In other words, the San 
became invisible behind the clouds during the rains, and only 
became visible after the rains had been over. 

But it may be asked, if Dirzhatamas is really the Sun who 
lost his eye-sight during the rains, why is he called Dirzha- 
tamas or one residing in long darkness ? | Does uot his very name 
imply that he was the Arctic Sun 7... ''he answer to this question 
is that clouds have been ideutifiel with darkuess in .nany verses 
of the Rig-Veda, some of which are quoted bolow : 

“When the waters descended not upon the ends of the earth, 
and overspread not that giver of affluence with its production, 
then Indra, the showerer, grasped his bolt, and with its bright- 
ness milked out the waters from the darkness (clouds)” (tamaso 


ga adukshat) (Rig. I. 33. 20.). In this verse the clouds have been 


distinctly identified with darkness. ' * 

In the following verses Vritra has been compared with 
darkness, and darkness with elouds (Rig. I. 56. 4, 5 & 6) :— 

4. “ Divine strength waits, like the Sun upon the Dawn, 
upon that Indra who is made more powerful for protection by 
thee (his worshipper),—who with resolute vigour resists the 
gloom (Fritra), and infliets severe castigation upon his enemies 
making them ery aloud (with pain). 5. When thou, destroying 
Indra, didst distribute the (Vritra)-hidden, life-sustaining, 
pore waters n the different quarters y the heaven, 
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then, animated (by the Soma-juice), thou didst engage in battle, 
and with exulting (prowess) slewest Vritra, and didst send down 
an ocean of waters. 6. Thou, mighty Indra, sendest down from 
heaven, by thy power, upon the realms of earth, the (world)- 
sustaining rain. Exhilarated (by the Soma-juice), thou hast 
expelled the waters (from the clouds), and hast crushed Vritra 
by a solid rock." In this connection we may also quote Rig. 
1. 57. 6. which is as follows:  * Thou, the wielder of the 
thunderbolt, hast shattered with thy bolt, the broad and massive 
eloud into fragments, and hast sent down the waters that were 
confined in it, to flow (at will) ; verily thou alone possessest 
all power." 

Rig. I. 54. 10 also conneets darkness with clouds, as will 
appear from the following translation :— 

“The darkness (tamas) obstructed the current of the waters ; 
the cloud was within the belly of Vritra ; but Indra precipitated 
all the waters which the obstructor had concealed in succession, 
down to the hollows of the earth !* Were darkness is identified 
with Vritra who concealed the clouds in his belly, from which 
rain was precipitated on the earth below. 

Rig. I. 38. 0 says: “They (the Maruts) spread darkness 
over the day by a water-bearing cloud ( parjanya), and thence 


inundate the earth." '* Here it has been clearly stated that the - 


days of the rainy season are dark or gloomy. 

Some verses of hymn 32 of the Fifth Mandala will help us 
more clearly to understand what the Rig-Vedie bard meant 
by “darkness”? in whieh Vritra revelled, Their translation is 
given below :— 

- .*]. "Thou, Indra, hast rent the cloud asurder, thou hast 
set open the flood-gates, thou hast liberated the obstrueted 
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streams ; thou hast opened the vast cloud, and hast given vent 
to the shower, having slain the JDunava (Vritra), 2. Thou, 
Thunderer, (hast set free) the obstrueted clouds in their season 
(the rainy season); thou hast invigorated the strength of the 
eloud.  Fieree Indra, destroying the mighty Ahi when slumber- 
ing (in the waters), thou hast established the reputation of thy 
prowess. 3. Indra, by his prowess, has annibilated the weapon 
of that mighty beast, from whom another more powerful, 
considering himself one and unmatched, was generated. 4. The 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the render of the rain-cloud, bas 
destroyed with his bolt the mighty Qushna, the wrath-born 
(son) of the Danava, fhe walker tn darkuess, the protector of the 
showering cloud, exhilerating himself with the food of these 
(living creatures). 5. Thou hast discovered, Indra, by his acts 
the secret vital part of him who thought himself invulnerable, 
when, powerful Indra, in the exhileration of the Soma, thou 
hast detected him preparing for combat im (he dark abode. 
6. Inara, the showerer (of benefits), exhilerated by the effused 
juices, uplifting (his thanderbolt) has slain him enjoying the 
dews of the firmament, s/eepimg amidst the waters and thriving 
in sundess darkness (asurye tamasi).". 
These verses clearly show (1) that India rent open 
- the clouds with his thunderbolt and caused rains to fall ; (2) 
that Vritra lay slumbering on the waters which he had 
obstructed ; (3) that a drought (Qushna) was produced in conse-* 
quence of this obstruction ; (4) that Cushna resided in darkness, 4 
and appropriated to himself the food of all living creatures ; 
in other words, the absence of rain caused all vegetables and 
corns to wither ;(5) and that Indra who made a search for 
Vritra and found him slumbering in profound darkness and 
thriving on the dews of heaven killed him, and eaused showers 


vA of rain to fall. The clouds of the rainy season are thus 1 
E. associated with sunless or profound darkness. There are many 
k wel other verses bearing on the point (e.2., Rig. VIII. 6. 16 and 
e 17, ete.), but it is useless th further dilate on the subject. The . 






above proofs are sufficient to establish the fact that the darkness 
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in which the Sun dwelt for two or three months, was not 
the darkness of the long Aretie night, but of the rainy season 
lasting for that period, during which the sun remained hidden 
behind the clouds, producing gloomy days and nights. . If 
Mr. Tilak had carefully taken all these facts into his consi- 
deration, he would assuredly have come to a different conclu- 
sion as regards the darkness in which the Sun is said to have 
dwelt for two montis. e 
Mr. Tilak next turns to another evidence to prove his 
theory of the Aretic home of the Aryans. In Rig. I. 12442 
occurs the phrase pramimati manushya  yugáni, which literally 
means “wearing out the human yrgas.” Now the word 
yugdnt has been variously translated by various Vedie scholars 
as “fages,’’ “generations” and * tribes," but Mr. Tilak, with 
great skill, interprets it to mean “ periods of time,” and in the 
above verse, * months." The translation of the verse wonld 
accordingly be thus: ‘“ Without obstructing divine rites, 
although wearing out the montis (lit. human ages), the Dawn 
shines similar to those that have passed, and is the first. of 
those that are to come and shine at regular intervals" Mr. 
Tilak surmises that the .Dawn, after shining everyday for 
ten months, disappeared for two months, t.¢., during the period 
of the long night, and reappeared again. Thus was this new- 
born Dawn “ the first " of those that were to come. He says 
* that “the first of the Dawns was no other than the first of a 
set or group of dawns that appeared at the close of the long 
night, and commenced the year." In other words, he takes 
her to be the Arctic Dawn. But the very next verse (I. 124. 
3)says: “This Ushas is the daughter of the celestial region ; 
clothed in light, she is seen i fhe easf,”*" and in verse 5 
of the same hymn, she is described as “born in the eastern 
‘quarter of the spacious firmament."?" It is needless to say 


—— ——— 
* 








.1* Rig. I, 124. 3.— 
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that a description like this woull be inconsistent with her 
Arctic character. Mr. 'lilak's iuterpretation is, therefore, 
clearly wrong. We concede, however, that he is right in so 
far as he infers that her appearance marked the commence- 
ment of the year. But what makes her “ the first" of the 
Dawns that are to come? This is easily explained, if we 
remember that she makes her first appearance on the horizon 
at the close of the rainy season, during which both she and 
the Sun lay hidden behind the elouds, and were not visible. 
Her first appearance, therefore, marked the beginning of the new 
sacrificial year which commenced from Antumn, as we shall see 
later on. The principal reason why the year took its name 
from Autumn (Carad) in the Rig-Veda may be explained by 
the faet that the year in the Vedic calendar began from this 
season. It has been said in Rig. VII. 66. 11, that Varuna, 
Mitra and Aryamfi created Carad (meaning the year), months, 
days, nights, sacrifice, and the »anfras, and in verse 16 of the 
same hymn there is a prayer of the bardfto the effect that he 
and his people may see and live for a hundred Qarads.*! 
The Dawn never looks so beautiful, and the Sun and the Moon 
never shine so brightly as in autumn when the sky is clear and 
blue, the atmosphere free from dust, and Nature with her 
rich verdure, wealth of flowers and yellow corn is in her glory. 
The cool crisp air of the autumn mornings and evehings, pre- 
saging the advent of the cold weather, is refreshing to a 
degree, and no other season is more enjoyable and more wel- 
come to men and beasts than ¢garad or Autumn, after the long 
spell of gloomy days and gloomier nights, with inky clouds 
always dripping rains, murky weather, damp atmosphere, 
dirty water, and a sky dawnless and sunless by day, and 
moonless and starless by night, causing a general depression 
of spirit, and awakening only sad and gloomy thoughts. The 
change from the Rainy season to Autumn is as sudden as it 


is agreeable, and an outburst of joy greets the ear from every 
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sule. A season like this fittingly marks a new epoch for men 
to renew their activities and commence their journey of 
life afresh, with redoubled zeal and vigour. And as a matter 
of fact, Carad or autumn marked the beginning of the New 
Year and the year-long Saffras or sacrifices in ancient India. 
Rig. X, 190.2 says: “The year was born of the ocean full 
of water." ‘The ocean was the watery firmament of the rainy 
season, from which the New Year sprang into existence. In 
other words, it commenced soon after Jarshé from which also 
it obtained its appellation of Varsha. Memanfa (another name 
of autumn) also came in this wav, to mean * the year" in the 
Rig-Veda. It is mere gratuitous assumption on Mr. Tilak’s 
part to synchronise the beginning of the year with the 
winter solstice. The reason why the year was sometimes 
called Zima (Winter) may be explained by the fact that cold- 
weather conditions prevailed in very early times in ancient 
India during the grester part of the year, of which we have 
undoubted geological evidence. With the change of climate 
in Consequence of a wide-spread change in the distribution of 
land and water in Sapta-Sindhu, the year (which was originally 
called //ima) probably first eame to be called Hemanta, and 
afterwards Carad, the last marking the commencement of fair 
cold weather, and of the New Year very soon after the summer 
rains. 

Lastly, from the mention of five and six seasons in the 
Rig-Veda, Mr. Ti'ak infers that when the Aryans lived in the 


Arctic region, the seasons were five in number ; but this number : 


was afterwards inereased to six, when they emigrated to Sapta- 
Sindhu. '*A period of sunshine of ten months," says he, 
* followed by a long nizht of two months can well be described 
as five seasons of two months each, followed by the sinking of 
the Sun into the waters below the horizon." Even if we admit 
that the Sun sank below the horizon for two months, what 


was the objection against counting them as forming a separate . 


season ? Mr. Tilak would certainly not have us believe that 
the people during the two months of darkness hibernated, 
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quite unconscious of their environments and not knowing 
whether the period was hot, cold or rainy. ‘They were as much 
alert in this period, as in the period of the long sun-shine. It, 
therefore, stands to reason that they would eount the two months 
of darkness also in their enumeration of the seasons which 
would, therefore, be six instead of five. The reason why the 
seasons have sometimes been counted as five is explained by 
the Aitareya Brihmana (I. 1) and the Taittiriva Samhita (I. 6. 
2. 3) which say that the two seasons //emanfa and Cicira 
together made a joint season, thereby reducing the number 
of seasons from six to five. But the ,a'apatha Brihmana 
(XIII. 6. 1. 10) says that FarsA4 and Carad are compounded 
for this purpose instead of Memanta and Cicira. Though there 
is thus a difference of opinion in the matter, there can be no 
doubt that each opinion is justified by the characteristics of 
each couple. The conditions of the rainy season sometimes 
extend to autumn, and //eman/a and Cicira are so alike that the 
two may conveniently be coupled into one season. My opinion is ; 
that Hemanta and Cicira, having been regarded «as one stason, 
the seasons. were sometimes computed as five instead of six. 
‘There is also another reason why the seasons were regarded as 
five, though they were really six. We have seen above that the 
- sacrificial year ordinarily lasted for ten months, and as the 
Jütviks or saerificers were so ealled because they performed 
their sacrifice in each r//» or season, the number of seasons 
: "that were contermineus with the period of sacrifice were 


: naturally put down as five. There were some sacrificers, . 1 
however (as we shall see later on), who performed the sacrifice 3 
‘for full twelve months, and thus computed the seasons to be 

= ‘six. Fhese six or five seasons were divided into two balv 

* jone half (Dakshindyana) commencing from the 30th day of 


<P “Asharah (about the middle of July) and lasting till the 30th ^ 

x day of Pansha (the middle of Jannary), and the other half 4 

Cl ‘tlardyana) commencing from this d Zn lasting till the 

3 th day of Asharah. Rig. I. 164. 12 L They. say that — 

WE five pot ted father of twelve forms is full o of m pour  «. 
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(purishinam, in the further half (parZ ardAZ) of the heaven; 
and others say that he, the far-seeing (Vichakshanam), is 
placed on the six-poked and seven-wheeled ear in the nearer 
half (aparé ardhé) of the heaven." ** The words “ five-footed ” 
and “ six-poked " in the above verse refer to the five and six 
seasons respeetively of whieh mention has been made before, 
and the twelve forms are the twelve months, in the further 
half of which the Sun is called Pwrishin (full of watery vapours 
or waters), because he remains hidden behind clouds whieh 
pour down rain in the rainy season, and in the nearer 
half of which, he is called Jichakshunah, or far-seeing, 
because in that period, there are seldom any clouds or mists 
to obstruct bis  vision.?? ‘Thus there can be no doubt 
that the further half of the year in the above verse 
includes the rainy season, and not any long period of darkness 
as of night, as Mr. Tilak wrongly supposes. ‘This inference 
is further strengthened by verse 14 of the same hymn which 
is as follows: ‘* The even-fellied, undecaying wheel repeatedly 
revolves; ten, united on the upper surface, bear (the world) ; 
the eye of the Sun becomes covered with water, and in it are 
all beings deposited." **. The wheel in this verse is the 
wheel of the year and the ten are probably the ten months, 


during which the seerifice is performed for the good of the | 


world, after which period, the eye of the sun becomes covered 


with water, meaning thereby that after ten months of bright 





— — — — 





**- Rig. I, 164. 12:— 2 
quar faa ciemafa fea are: qu we quum : 
saa wa sat fared wur Ga srErfoaq ii 
3:3 Tho nearer half of the twelve months means the first six months of the 
year which began from autumn, during which period there was generally no 
rain; and the further half included the remaining six months beginning 


‘from summer or more correctly speaking spring and ending in Varsha, 


during which period, there were thander-storms and rains that obscured 
the Sun. s 

5* Rig. I. 164. 14:— 
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sunshine, the Sun is hidden behind clonds or watery vapours. 
If this interpretation be correct, then this also betokens the 
rainy season, and not the darkness of the long night. 

We have a confirmation of this view in the Pauranie legend 
according to which it is believed that itis during Varshd that 
Lord Hari or the Sun sleeps on the ocean, and this sleep of 
Hari has probably been suggested by his epithet of Purtshin 
(full of watery vapours) and by the description of the solar 
eye being covered up by them. The story that he sleeps over 
the body of the serpent known as CQeshn has probably also been 
suggested by the comparison of Vritra with Ahi or the serpent 
as the cloud is called in the Rig-Veda. The custom which 
prevails up to this day of not reciting the Vedic verses or 
performing any Vedic rites during Varsiad is probably a relie 
of the custom that prevailed in the olden days among a certain 
echool of sacrificers, the Nearagras and the Daceyras, who 
discontinued the performance of Vedie sacrifice or Suféra for 
two or three months during which the rains lasted. These 
months were therefore not the months of darkness caused by 
the long Arctic night, but rainy months during which the 
Dawn, the Sun, the Moon and the Stars lay hidden behind 
the clouds. 

From the above discussion regarding the Adityas, the 
months and the seasons, of which mention has been made in the 
Rig-Veda, we come to the following conclusions: (1) that the 
seven Adityas are not the seven Suns of the seven months during 
which the Arctic Sun continually remains above the horizon ; 
but they are the seven Divine Beings who preside over the seven 
lokas or sky-regions ; (2) that the eighth Aditya, ealled Mártánda 


(Sun) was terrestrial and mortal in the sense that he is subject 


to birth and death like mortal beings, which is another way of 


saying that he rises and sets every day; (3) that the seven rays 


of MfrfAtnda were derived from the seven Divine Adityas who 


pe ie by this spen coming. onder the ipfinetice of a Mese is Deva 
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the sky ; (4) that the seasons are logically seven, but one is left 
out because the interealary month has no fellow to make a com- 
plete season; (5) that the number of Adityas, who are the different 
forms of Mártánda, has been computed to be seven 1n relation to 
the creation of the seasons; but in later Vedic literature, it was 
raised to twelve in relation to /4& creation of the months of the year; 
(6) that this increase in their number was not at all connected 
with any supposed migration of the early Aryans from the Aretie 
to the Tropical region ; (7) that the annual Vedic sacrifices, 
called Aditydndm-ayanam, Angirasdimn-ayanam and Gardm-ayanam 
lasted for nine or ten months, é.¢., as long as the Dawn and the 
Sun shoue brightly ina clear and cloudless sky; (8) that the 
sacrifices were discontinued by a certain school of saerificers for 
the remaining two or three months during which the Sun remain- 
ed hidden behind the clouds ; (9) that the clouds were identified 
with Vritra or Cushna who tried his best to conceal the solar rays 
and with-hold the rains; (10) that the rains and the solar rays 
being essential to the cultivation and growth of corns and vege- 
tables that supplied food to men and animals, Indra, assisted by 
the other great Devas, waged a sanguinary conflict with the arch- 
enemy of mankind and in fact of all living creatures, whom he 
found revelling in darkness behind the clouds and killed at the 
end of the year ; (11) that the Devas released the cows (rain-water 
or solar rays) and caused rains to fall as soon as Vritra had been 
killed or laid low ; (12) that the Dawn and the Sun, released from 
the grasp of Vritra, shone brightly again after the rains had been 
over; (13) that the New Year eommenced with the re-appearance 
of the Dawn and the Sun in Autumn at the end of the rainy 
season, and the annual Sef/ras or sacrifices were begun again 
with the main objeet of having timely rains at the end of the 
sacrificial session; (14) that the darkness in which the Sun was 
said to dwell was the darkness of clouds and not of the long Aretic 
night; (15) that the seasons were really six, thoughsome com- 


puted them to be five by coupling two of the analogous seasons. 


into one; (16) thatthe year was probably called Carad as the New 
Year commenced from Autumn ; (17) that the names Hemanta 


Pate. deu 
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(Rig. VI. 48. 8) and //ima which the year bore had probably 
been given to it in far earlier times when a cold climate had 
prevailed in the country for a good part of the year, due to a 
different distribution of land and water, and commenced from 





; Autumn; and (18) that absolutely no inference can be drawn 


from the Rig-Vedie verses quoted by Mr. Tilak that the nights 


Arctic region. 
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had Arctie characteristics and the Aryans had once lived in the 














CHAPTER XXII 


Examination of Mr. Tilak's Theory of the Arctic Cradlo of tho Aryans 
(Continued), 


GAVAM-AYANAM On THE Cows’ WALK. 


Mr. Tilak has brought another Rig-Vedie evidence to bear 
on his theory of the Aretie home of the Aryans. The Aitareya 
Bráhmana (I. 18-22) mentions what is known as the Pravargya 
ceremony which “ lasts for three days and precedes the animal 
and the Soma sacrifice, as no one ts allowed to take part in 
the Soma feast without having undergone this ceremony. ‘The 
whole ceremony symbolises the revival of the Sun, or the saeri- 
ficial ceremony (yaj»na) which for the time being is preserved 
as seed in order that it may grow again in due time (Ait. Brah. 
I. 18).". The verse or Manfra whieh is recited on the occasion 
is taken from the Rig-Veda (VIII. 72.8) and has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Tilak as follows: “ With the ten of Vivasvat, 
Indra, by his three-fold hammer, caused the heaven's bucket 
to drop down.” ‘This verse has been otherwise translated as 
follows : *' Indra, being solicited by the ten fingers engaged 


in his service, caused showers to fall down from the clouds of | 


heaven, with the help of his threefold rays ".* Though the two 
interpretations are different, they agree in one thing, víz., Iudra 
caused rains to fall. The dropping down of the heaven's bucket 
conveys this meaning. Mr. Tilak has translated the word Koga 
by * bucket," but in the Rig-Veda it is really a synonym for 
'5 elond ’ (Yaska's Nighantn I, 10.). The verse, according to Mr. 
Tilak, implies that “with the ten of Vivasvat, or with the 


lapse of ten months, Indra, with his three-fold hammer, shook 


— * Tilak's Arctic Home in the Vdas pp. 189-190, | 
? Rig. VILL 72, 8 : wp eufe frere oe: cmmandta 
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down the heavenly jar. This means that the three storing 
places of the aerial waters (VIT. 101. 4) were all emptied into 
the ocean at this time, and along with it, the Sun also went 
to the lower world." Mr. Tilak means to say that the Rig- 
Vedie bards conceived the firmanent to be covered with aerial 
water which was, of course, not real water, and over which the 
Sun was supposed to glide like a golden boat. When Indra, 
with his three-fold hammer, shook down this heavenly jar, t.e., 
sent down the aerial water, the Sun also went down with it. 
This occurred after the ten Vivasvats or the Suns of the teu E 
months had ran their course. In other words, after ten months 
of sunshine, the Sun went down, and remained below the 
horizon for two months, causing a long night. 
Let us critically examine Mr. Tilak’s conclusion. He refers 
to Rig. VII. 101. 4 to show that there were three storing places 
of the aerial waters. ‘The verse in question, when translated, - 
stands thus : ** He( Parjanya or God of rain) in whom the whole 
universe subsists, from whom the waters flow out in three-fold 
ways, and round whom the three-fold dripping clouds shower 
sweet water." Wedo not find here any suggestion of unreal 
aerial water ; but the water is the rain-water which falls dowa 
from clouds and causes corns aud vegetables to grow. The next 
—. verse makes the point clearer; ‘‘ May propitious rains fall for 
us (our benefit), and may the herbs which Parjanya_ protects 
or preserves be fruitful." The water was therefore not imaygi- 
mary aerial water over which the Sun glides, and with the fall + 
of which he also goes down. The verses relate an account of real 
rain-fall from the clouds, and when it is said that after ten 











et months Indra dropped the heavenly jar, what is evidently meant 
T». is that after ten months, the rainy season came and rain fell 
t we from the clouds which Indra shook down and emptied, The : 


| u three-fold hammer” of Indra (mentioned in Rig. VIII, 72. 8 

1 r and « the three-fold dripping clouds " (mentioned in Rig.V) 

101.4) probably refer to the three months during. which the 
rainy season lasted. No inference of the long Aretic night, 
therefore, e. at all be drawn from this account, and Mr. Tilak =~" 
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himself admits, that “ the man/ras used in the Pravargya are 
not so explicit as one might expect sueh kind of evidence 
to be." * 

Mr. Tilak next turns to the annual Sa//rz, known as the 
Gavdm-ayanam, which was the type of similar Sa//ras known as 
the Aditydndm- -ayauam, JAngirasdm-oyanam &e, which, as Dr. 
Haug observes, seem to have been established in imitation of 
the Sun's yearly course. "They are the oldest of the Vedie 
saerifices, and their duration and other details have been all 
very minutely and carefully noted down in the sacrificial works. 
As the Aitareya Brdimana (1V.17) says: “They hold the 
GavAm-ayanam, that is, the sacrificial session called ‘the cows’ 
walk.’ The cows are the Adityas (Gods of the months). By 
holding the session called the cows’ walk, they also hold the 
Adityanim-ayanam (the walk of the Adityas)." The ceremony 
has been described once in the Aitareya Brihmana, and twice 
in the Taittiriya Samhita. The former describes the origin 
and duration of the Saftra as follows : 

“The cows being desirous of obtaining hoofs and horns 
held (onee) a sacrificial session. In the tenth month (of their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. They said we have 


obtained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the 


initiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished). ‘Those that rose are those who have horns. Of 
those who, however, sat (continued the session) saying ‘ Let 
us finish the year, the horns went off on account of their 
distrust. It is they who are hornless (/£pardb). They (con- 
tinuing their sacrificial session) produced vigour (wrjam). Thence 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having 
secured all the seasons, they rose (again) at the end, for they 
had produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs &c. when 
decaying). Thus the cows made themselves beloved by all eMe 
wbole world), and are beantified cee) by all.” * 
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From the above extracts it appears that there were two 
schools of ancient sacrificers,—one performing the sacrifice for 
ten months, and the other for twelve months. ‘The main object 
of the sacrifice was * water”, £e. the fall of timely rains in 
the rainy season, which was essentially necessary for the eultiva- 
tion and growth of crops. Our readers will doubtless recall to 
mind the Rig-Vedie verse (V. 45. 11) which says “1 offer to you 
(gods), for the sake of water, an all-bestowing sacrifice, whereby 
the Navagyas have completed the ten months’ rite.” As the 
ancient Aryans were par exce//ence agriculturists, and maidly 
depended for their crops on rainwater, whose fall was not 
uniform and equally distribated every year on account of inter- 
mittent spells of drought, their one main and all-absorbing 
anxiety was to secure the fall of timely rain, without which 
erops would not grow. With this object in view they instituted 
the annual Saf/ras, as they believed that Indra, the chief benevo- 
lent and powerful deity, would thereby be sufficiently streng- 
thened to fight the terrible Demon of Drought who was supposed 
to imprison the rain-water in his capacious cloud-body, and to 
overwhelm and kill him. They observed this fight to oecur 
every year, which invariably resulted in the defeat of Vritra or 
Qushna, and the release of the imprisoned waters, the solar rays, 
the Dawn and the Sun—to the great delight of all living 
creatures. Those saerificers who believed that their work was 
accomplished as soon as clouds (horns) appeared in the sky, 
betokening the advent of the rainy season at the end of ten 
months’ rites, rose from the saerifiei«l session, and were compared 
to cows who had horns, Le, who had faith in the efficacy of 
their rites and believed that since the clouds had appeared, rain 
was sure to fall. PDT 

But there was another class of sacrificers who distrusted the 
efficacy of their rites, inasmuch as they feared that the- rains 
might hold off intermittently, eausing a general drought, i if 
they did not continue the sacrifice for full twelve months. "These 
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gained in vigour, because of the performance of the sa?rifice for 
full twelve months, This is what we understand by the queer 
allegorical dese ‘ription of the cows holding their sacrificial session 
for ten and twelve months respectively. The description does 
not suggest that the Arvans held their sacrifices for ten months, 
while in the Arctie region, and for twelve months when they 
emigrated to the Temperate or the Tropical Zone. As we have 
just said, it refers to two schools of saerificers, one of which 
thought that the performance of ten months’ sacrifice was 
sufficient ; while the other thought that the sacrifice should be 
performed for full twelve months to the end of the year. The 
allegory does not seem to mean anything more than this. 

There is a similar account in the "laittiriya Sambita (VII, 
5.1-2), which is given below : 

“The cows held this sacrificial session desiring that ‘being 
hornless, let horns grow unto us; Their session lasted (for) 
ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), they rose saying 
‘we have gained.’ But those whose (horns) were not grown, 
rose after completing the year, saying ‘we have eained/ 
Those that had their horns grown, and those that had not, both 
rose saying ‘ We have gained.’ Cows’ session is thus the year 


(year-session). Those who know this reach the year and prosper 


verily. Therefore, the hornless (cow) moves (grazes) pleased, during 


the two rainy months, This is what the Sattra has achieved for 


her. Therefore, whatever is done in the house of one performing 
the yearly Sa/fra is successfully, timely, and properly done.” 

In this account we find it distinctly mentioned that the 
hornless cow performing the sacrifice for twelve months g@razes 
pleased, during the two ratny mouths (Varshtki-mdsan). There is 
absolutely no mention here of a long night lasting for two 


months. The inference, therefore, is clear that the last two 


months’ session was held during the rainy season. "i 
In the next Anwrdta (VII.5.2 BS) the “amhita further 

desribes the Cows’ session as follows » 
* The cows held this sacrificial session, being hornless (ona) = 
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then when the horns grew (up) they said : * We have gained, 

let us rest ; we have obtained the desire for which we sat (com- 
meneed the session). Half or as many of them said ‘we shall 
certainly sit for the two twelsth (fico fast) mouths, and rise after 
completing the year.’ (Some) of them had horns in the twelfth 
month by trust, (while) by distrust those that (are seen) hornless 
(remained so). Both, that is, those who got horns, and those 

who obtamed vigour (»rjrw), thus attained their object. One 

who knows this prospers, whether rising (from the sacrifice) in 

the tenth month, or in the twelfth. They, indeed, go by the " 
path (padene) ; he going by the paths indeed attain (the end). 
This is that sueeessful ayunam (session). Therefore if is go-sant 
(beneficial to the cows.) " 

The above deseription, besides agreeing generally with the 
previous two deseriptions, gives us a sure indication as to when 
the ancient sacrificial year ended. The ** two rainy months” 
(Farsiki másau) were undoubtedly the last two months or “the two 
twelfth months" of the year, as the Samhita distinctly says. The 
year, therefore, ended with Jarsi@ or the rainy season, and the 
New Year commenced from Autumn, when the Saffras were 
recommenced. 

Cows have been variously compared in the Rig-Veda to 
the rays of the Sun, to Dawns and to rain-laden clouds respee- 

. tively. In the above allegorical account, Mr. Tilak thinks 
1 with Prof. Max Müller, from a reference to the Greek 


mythology of Helio's oxen numbering 350, that they were 
the dawns or the days of the year. “It is not difficult to see", 
says Mr. Tilak, “that underneath this strange story of cows 
d holding a sacrificial session for getting horrs, there lies eon- ; 
cealed the remarkable phenomenon that, realeased from the | 


dor. elutches of Pani, these cows of days and nights walked on F 
nes — for ten months, the oldest duration of the session known as 
— Cows’ walk. In plain language this means, if it means anys 
thing, that the oldest Aryan year was one of ten months, — 
* followed by the long night, daring which the cows were : again | 

2 E esae away y by the powers. of darkness.” We do: (mot agree, — "dm 
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for reasons already stated, with the latter part of Mr. Tilak’s 
cenclusion. Where is the indieation of a long night in the 
above extracts? If all the cows were esrried away by the 
powers of darkness, how was it possible for some of them to 
hold the session for full twelve months? The real meaning 
of the allegory would be that after the performance of ten 
months’ rites, clouds appeared on the horizon, which were 
compared to the horns of “the cows of days and nights". 
Seeing the advent of the rainy season for which the sacrificial 
session had been held, some of the sacrificers rose; but others, 
fearing that the rains might be delayed in coming for sometime, 
thought it prudent and reasonable to hold on the session for 
two months more till the end of the year.^ These have 
been compared to hornless cows, or cows who lost their horns 
through distrust. But whether with or without horns, the 
cows gained their main object. In other words, there was 
plenty of rain; and as the hornless cows, 7e, the distrustful 
sacrificers continued their session during the rainy season, 
they are said to have grazed freely all the time. There is not 
the ghost of the mention of the long night in this account; 
and there can be no doubt that Mr. Tilak’s interpretation is 
fanciful and palpably erroneous. 

We come to the same concluson, if we take the meaning 
of “cows” to be Adityas, ;/.e. Suns or month-gods, as explained 
in the Aitareya Bráhmana." After ten months’ sacrifice, the 
cows had horns, f.¢., rugged clouds appeared on the horizon, 
looking like horns of the months. "Those saerifieers who did 
not rise from the sacrifice at the end of the ten months, but con- 
tinued it for two months more, lost their horns, though they 
gained in strength and attained their object. In other words, 


-— — — — — — - — —— —— — — — — — — — 


* These days of the two morths had their horns cast off, i.e, the pointed 
and rugged ends of the carly clouds disappeared, and the whole sky was 
overspread by a broad sheet of clond. - 


f Ait. Brah, (IV. 17) :— avem fei rap wp wife sifzernita 
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the rugged look of the first cloads disappeared, and the entire 
sky was covered by a thick and broad sheet of clouds during 
the rainy months, pouring down copious rains. This was what 
was meant by the falling off of the horns. We are thus able’ 
to understand how both the horned and the hornless cows 
gained their object. This appears to me to be the plain mean- 
ing of the a! ove allegorical story. 

Mr. Tilak says that the year was in ancient times made 
up of ten months only, instead of twelve as at present, and in 
support of his contention, refers to the twelfth month of the 
. European solar year which is called December, literally mean- 
ing the tenth month. This, however, does not conelusively 
prove that the tenth month was recognised as the last month 
of the solar year. As the sacrificial year in ancient India 
usually ended in the tenth month, the Aryan immigrants to 
Europe may have carried the tradition with them, and adapted 
the counting of the months to the different circumstances of the 
land of their sojourn. The tenth month in ancient India was 
the month just before the rains commenced to fall. Naturlly the 
immigrants to Europe placed it before the period of time 
when rain and snow fell, ¢.¢., before winter set in. The two 
winter months, therefore, really formed the last two months 
‘of the year which commenced from spring in March, when 
Nature was rejuvenated and obtained a fresh lease of life, 
as it were, The mythical significance of the sacrificial year, 
as understood in ancient Vedie India, was absent in Europe, 
as the immigrants were not sacrificers in the same sense as 
the ancient Indo-Aryans were. They simply counted the 
year from the time when Nature that had become dead in wintei 
showed signs of life in a bright Sun, and a clear sky and 
in warm days, helping the trees to sprout, tne flowers to bloom, 


and the birds to siag. The month of March is ealled in Latin 


Martius Meusis, from Martins, belonging to Mars, the God of 


war. ‘But Martius was also a surname of Jupiter in Attica, 


ip Fs 
» 
nm 


expressive of his power and valour, (Paus. 5. C. 14.) As - 
— Jupiter held the same position in the Roman mythology m. 
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Indra in the Vedic, and as Indra is identified with Surya or the 
Sub, this Martius or Mars, the God of war, may be identified 
with the Sun. The word March is also derived from A.S. 
méarc, mark, O.H. Ger. marka, march, M.H. Ger. mark, 
marke, marche, N.H. Ger. mark, O. Fr. marche, allied to Lat. 
margo, edge, border, margin—showing that the month formed 
the border of the year, from which the months advanced. 
Counting the months of the year from March, we come to the 
seventh month (Sepleméer), the eighth month (Octoter), the 
ninth month (Noveméer) and the tenth month (December). But 
December was not the last month of the year, as there were 
two more months to complete it, riz. the two winter months 
of cloud, rain, snow and ice, which were left out of reckoning 


like the two rainy months in ancient India. Subsequently, - 


in the reign of Numa, a change was made in the Calendar. 
Some say that Numa added two months to the ancient 
Roman year of ten months; but Plutarch in his life of 
Numa _ records another version of the story, which says 
that he simply transferred them /rom the end to the beginning 
of the year. And this seems to be the most probable 
explanation. The present Indian Calendar, based on astrono- 
mical observations, and beginning from the summer solstice 
or from the next day of the Jleahdvishuva Samkrénti is also 
different from the Vedic Calendar which had a sacrificial basis 
to go upon. The Vedic year commenced from a certain day when 
it was necessary to begin the annual So/fra or the sacrificial 
session after the rains were over, and the days of the year were 


eounted not by weeks or months as at present, but by a series of — 
sacrifices standing isolated or in groups, that had to be perform- 


ed in a certain well-defined order, of which we shall speak later — 





on. Though the Roman Calendar was not based on sacrifices, 
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December, the tenth month, eame to be regarded as the last 
month of the year in later times. 

Mr. Tilak.then proceeds to deal with the Soma saerifice in 
order to cull points from it in support of his theory. The Soma 
sacrifice is distinguished from the other sacrifices by a chief 
characteristic which is the extraction of the Soma juice and the 
offering thereof to the Gods, before drinking. Three libations 
of Soma are offered in a day, one in the morning, one at mid- 
day and the last in the evening, all of whieh are accompanied 
by the ehanting of hymns. “ These Soma sacrifiees”’, says 
Mr. Tilak, ** if classified according to their duration, fall under 
three head=:—(1) those that were performed in a single day, 
called Licdéas ; (2) those that are performed in more than one and 
less than thirteen days, called Adinas; and (3) those that take 
thirteen or more than thirteen days, and may last even for one 
thousand years, called Sotfras. Under the first head, we have the 
Agnishtoma, fully deseribed in the Aitareya Bráhmana (ILI. 
39-11), as the kev or the type of all the sacrifices that fall 
uoder this class...Of the second class cf Soma sacrifices, the 
Dvádacáha or twelve days’ sacrifice is celebrated both as Adina 
and Saf/ra, and is considered to be very important. It is made 
up of three /rya^as (or three days’ performances, called respee- 
tively Jyotis, Go and Ayus), th» tenth day and the two Alirdtras 
(Ait. Bra. IV. 23. 14). The nine days’ performance | (three 
tryahas) is called the Nava-rdétra. Side by side with this there 
are, under this head, a number of Soma sacrifices extending over 
two nights, three nights, four nights, called dvi-rétra, tri-riétra 
and — (Tait. Sam. VII. 1. 4; VIL 3.2; Acv. Qr. Sut. X 
& XII; Tan. Bra 20. 11—924. 19). In the third class, we have 
the annual Sef/ras, and of these the Gavdm-ayanam is the type... 
The annual Sa/f;as are the only important Sa/£ras of this class, 
and to understand their nature, we must understand what a 
Shalaha means. The word literally denotes a group of six days 










(Shat aan), and is used to denote six days’ performance in the 
 saerifieial literature, It*is employed as a unit to measure a 


dicte decas dim Pa on use a week, a month being ^ 
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made up of five Shalahas. The Shalaha, in its turn, consists of 
the daily saerifices called Jyolis, Go Ayus and the same three 
taken in the reverse order as Ayus, Go, and Jyotis, Every 
Shalaha, therefore, begins and ends with a Jyotishtoma 
(Ait. Bra. IV. 15). The Shalaha is further distinguished into 
Abóhiplava and Prishthya, according to the arrangement of the 
Shtomas or songs sung at the Soma libations. An annual Saf/ra 
is, in the main, made up of a number of Shatahas joined with 
eertain special rites at the beginning. the middle and the close 
of the Sa//^;a. The central day of the Sa//ra is called Vishuvan, 
and stands by itself, dividing the Saf/ra into two equal halves 
like the wings of a house (Tait. Br. I. 2. 3, 1.); and the rites 
in the latter half of the session or after the Vishwran day are 
performed in an order which is the reverse of that followed in 
petforming the ceremonies in the first half of the sacrifice, 
The model annual Saffra (the Gavdu-Ayanam) thus consists * 
the following parts :— 


Parts. Days. 


1. The introductory Atirátra l 
2. The Chaturvimea day, otherwise called the Arambha- 

niya (Ait. Br. IV. 12) or the Práyaniya. (Tand. 

Br. IV. 2), the real beginning of the Sattra. Tt REN 
3. Four Abhiplava, followed by one Prishthya shalaha, 

each month ; continued in this way for five months, 150 


^4. Three Abhiplava and one Prishthya shalaha | 24 
D. The Abhijit day 1 
^6. The three Svara-Sáman days 28 


7. The VFishuvan or the Central day which stands by 
itself, £e, not counted in the total of the Sattra 


| days. | i 
—8. The three bed ida days. "a 
9. The Vievajit day PT 
10. One Prishthya and three Abhiplava Shalahas | 24 


dd One Prishthya and four Abhiplava Shalabas each’. 


month ; continued in this way for four months. — . 120 
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Parts. Days. 
12. Three Abhiplava Shalahas, one Go-shtoma, one Ayu- 
Shtoma and one Dacaritra (the ten days of 


Dvadacáha), making up one month 30 . 
13. The Mahávrata day, corresponding to the Chatur- 

vimca day at the beginning. l 
14. "The concluding Atirátra l 


Total days 560” 


We have quoted here tm erfenso the excellent summary 
of the annual Sa/fra given by Mr. Tilak, as it would enable 
our readers to understand how and when the Sa//ra commenced. 
Those who performed the Sa//ra for full twelve months, followed 
the above sacrificial procedure; but those who performed it for ten 
months struck out five Shalahas from each of the parts marked » 
3 and 11 in the above scheme. If we take the /isharan or the 
central day of the year to be the Ma/rishnrva Samkrdnti or the . 
30th day of Chaitra, the sacrificial year really began from the 
first day of the lunar month of Kartika, which is the middle of 
Carad and marks the beginning of Hemanfa. Hence it would 
be natural for the Vedie Aryans to eall the year by the name 
of Carad or Zfemanfa, as they used to do. But those who 
performed the .Sa//ra for ten months only had their session 
ended in Srávana which is in the very middle of Varshé or the 
rainy season. As the Navagvas originally performed their 
sacrifice for nine months, their session ended in Ashdrha, .e., 
in the beginning of Farsi, and hence the year would naturally 
be called Farsha. The Navaevas discontinued the Sattra for 
the next three months, and the Dacagvas for the next two 
months, which were however occupied by the performance of : 
Kitri-Satiras or Night-sacrifiees, so called because the days of 
the rainy season were like nights, the Sun and the Dawn having 
been hidden away behind the clouds, But the ordinary year 
on consisted of 12 months, and began from. Qarad or the — 
gs — of Kartika, when the sacrificial session also cor 
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Let us try to fix the date of the Vedie New Year. We have 
seen in the above scheme that the Masdvrata day was the last 
day but one of the year, and as Mr. Tilak has rightly observed, 
“it was a sort of link between the dying and the coming year, 
and appropriately concluded the annual Sae/fra." Before the 
Mahí vrata, the Dagardtra (the ten days’ ceremony of DvAdacáha) 
had to be performed. The Dacarátra began with an .frára ; 
then followed the nine days' ceremony, making up in all ten 
days. We have a relie of this nine days' ceremony in our present 
Navardtrikam Vratam or Navardtram, which begin from the 


first day of the bright portion of the lvrar mertb cf Ácvire, 


and ends in Ma/dnarami. This ten days’ ceremony was follow- 


ed by the Matdvrata day which, therefore, corresponds to our 
Mahddacamt, or Mahidvijayd or Fijayd, as it is popularly 
called. This was followed by the concluding Atiréfra that 
brought the year to its close. The year, therefore, ended on the 
Ekddagi day of the growing moon of the month of Aevina, 
and began again from the Dvádaci or twelfth day of the grow- 
ing moon. The Sat/ra of the New Year, however, really com- 
menced from the next day which was 7rayodaci or the 13th day 
of the growing moon of Acvina. Here, then, we have got an 
unmistakable evidence of the beginning and end of the Vedie 


year, and can now clearly understand why it was called Carad., 


It will not be out of place to refer here to later Pauránie 
myths which will throw an additional light on the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedie year. 
that Rama, the greatest king of the Solar Dynasty who was 
himself an incarnation of Vishnu or the Sun, defeated and 
killed Rávaua, the ten-headed monster, on the tenth day of the 
growing moon of the month of Aevina, which is called. the 
Vijaya’ day (Victory day). This day corresponds to the 
Mahávrata day of the Vedie Sattra, the last but one day, or if 


we take the Vishuvan day into our account, the last day of the 


year. On that day, Sitá, the beloved wife of Rima, who had 
been stealthily and foreibly carried away by Rávana, was 
released. ; and this legend agrees with the Vedie legend of the 


It is related in some of the Puránas - 
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release of Ushis (Daw n) from the clutehes of Vritra by Indra, 
or the Sun, on that very day. The Ushas or Dawn is identical 
with the Vedie and Pauranie ** Golien Uma” (/aimavaté Und) 
or Durga, who had ten arms probably from the analogy of the 
ten months during which she flashed forth daily, or because she 
diffused her light in the ten directions. During the remaining 
two months of the vear when she became invisible and lay 
hidden behind the clouds, Indra waged on war with Vritra for 
her release, and when this was effected after the destruction 
of the demon, she flashed forth again in all her refulgent splen- 
dour. This incident probably goes to the root of the great 
modern festival connected with DurzA PujA in autumn. This 
festival (which is also called Narardtra) is really the festival to 
celebrate the release of the Dawn and the Sun from the 
clutehes of the ecoluds, and the inauguration of the New 
Year, after the rains were over, by commencing the anuual 
Sattra. 

We have already referred in the last chapter to the sleep of 
Hari or the Sun-God on the celestial ocean known as AsZtroda 
over the body of the serpent, called Cesha, and pointed out 


that the ocean represented rain-water, and the serpent the - 


clouds, with à thousand heads. This sleep of Hari (/farér- 
cayanam) commences on the 11th day of the growing moon of 
the month of Asharha which exactly coincides with the day on 
which the nine months’ session of the annual Sattra performed 
by the Navagvas originally terminated. As the rainy season 
Virtually commenced from that day, the Navagvas rose from 
the sacrifice. But as the rains sometimes became late in coming, 
the Sattra was continued by the Dacagvas for one month more. 
"This praetiee was afterwards adopted by the Navagvas also, and 
both they and the Dagagvas performed the Sa/fra for ten. 


“months. be i S e — it for *he nrc d — 
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but to the advent of the rainy season, which made the days 
dark, and the nights gloomy. 

But it may be argued that as the sky does not remain con- 
tinuously overeast throughout the rainy season, and there are 
also bright intervals of sunshine, all tbe days of the season 
cannot reasonably be deseribed as dark and compared with 
nights, This argument is casily answered by the identification 
of Indra with the Sun in the Rig-Veda. (V, 18. 3: VI. 4? 
31; VII. 95. 1). When there are bright spells of sunshine 
during the rainy season, itis not really the Sun that shines, but 
the mighty Indra, the vietorious, who assuming the form of 
the Sun, darts down his rays for the benefit of the world and 
brings on the revolving days and nights. Rig. V, 48. 3 
says: “ (Animated) by the libations offered by day and night, 
(Indra) sharpens his vast thunderbolt against the beguiler 
(Vritra); he whose hundred (rays) attend him in his own 
abode, sending away, and bringing back (revolving) days." 
The rays of Indra (or the Sun), intereepted by clouds, have 
been numbered “hundred, " because they are not sufficiently 
bright and strong during the rains; and it is Indra who 
sends away and brings back the revolving days, as the Sun, 
having been imprisoned by  Vritra, is unable to perform 
his functions. These occasional periods of sunshine during 


the rainy season are like brief respites obtained by Indra after 


gaining a temporary victory over Vritra who, however, soon 
rallies round his forces to continue the struggle. The complete 
victory comes when Vritra is finally vanquished and slain at the 
end of the rainy season. It is then that the Dawn and the Sun 
are released from their prison and freed to pursue their annual 
course unimpeded until they are again confined by the resus- 
eitated and beguiling Vritra.* 

* In à later age the aleop of Hari or the Sun was extended from twoland 
three to four months, ending on the 11th day of growing moon of the month 


of Kartiku, when he is» said to awake from his sleep. This extension was 
logically made to cover the late extension of the autumn rains till the month 





of Kartika, after which there is *ettlod fair weather, This period is Kov» 


98 Ghaturmüsya. 
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Mr. Tilak, having dealt with the annual Sa//ra of Gavam- 
ayanam to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans, 
which, as we have seen, he has failed to do, proeeeds to discuss 
what are known as Rdlri-sattras’ or IRdtri-kratus, i.e, Night- 
sacrifices, numbering one hundred. These sacrifices are quite 
distinct from the annual Saffras and stand as a separate group 
by themselves. Mr. Tilak wonders why this should have been 
so, and explains their isolation in his own way by saying that 
they were really performed during the period of the long Aretie 
night (which must have given them their name), extending for 
more than three months. Let us here quote his own words : 
* Now an important question in connection with these Sa//ras 
is why they alone should be designated uig//-sacrifices (rdtri- 
kratus) or night-sessions (réfri-sallras) ? and why their number 
should be hundred? or in other words, why there are no »£gAt- 
sattras of longer duration than one hundred night? "The 
Mimámsakas answer the first part of the question by asking us 
to believe that the word * night’ (ra!/r/4) is really used to denote 
‘a day’ in the denomination of sacrifices.  (Cabara on Jaimini 
VIII. I. 17). The word Dei-rdtra, aecording to this theory, 
means two days’ sacrifice, and Cata-ritra, a hundred days’ 
sacrifice. This explanation appears very good at first sight, and 
as a mattter of fact, it has been accepted by all writers on 
the sacrificial ceremonies. In support of it, we may also cite 

* the fact that as the moon was the measurer of time in ancient. | 













i: days, the night was then naturally more marked than the day, 
v and instead of saying ‘so many diys,' men often spoke of ‘so 
y^ |». many nights" much in the same way as we now use the Eds 


Ei E * fort-night. ’ This is no doubt good so far as it goes; butthe —— ted 
E S question is why should there be no Soma-sacrifices of a pate ma- 
Se duration than * one hundred nights," and why a gap, a seri serious 
"m - — in the series of ‘Soma-sacrifices after one ^ hun Cent * t 
its’ Sa ra sil we come to the annual ‘Sattra of 360 — ove 
mit ae mega,’ ay,’ we have som e s Verific es 
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reached ? So far as I know, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies 

has attempted to answer this question satisfactorily. OF course, 
: adopting the speculative manner of the BrAhmanas, we might 
say that there are no Soma-sacrifices of longer than one hundred 
nights’ duration, because the life of a man cannot extend beyond 
a hundred year (Tait. Bra., III. 8. 16, 2). But such an expla- 
nation can never be regarded as satisfactory, and the Mimám- 
sakas who got over one difficulty by interpreting ‘night’ into 
‘day,’ have practically left this latter question untouched, and, 
therefore unsolved. In short, the case stands thus: the sacri- 
ficial literature mentions a series of 99, or practically one 
hundred Soma-sacrifices called ‘the night-sacrifices,’ but these 
do not form a part of any annual So//ra, like the Gavdm-ayanam, 


Pea 


nor is any reason assigned for their separate existence, nor is 
their duration which never exceeds a hundred nights aceounted 
L for. Neither the authors of the Brihmanas, nor those of the 
Crauta Sutras, much less Siyana and Yáska give us any clue 
to the solution of the question ; and the Mimámsakas, after 
explaining the word ‘ night,’ occurring in the names of these 
sacrifices as equal to ‘day,’ have allowed these night-sacrifices 
to remain as an isolated yroup in the organized system of Soma- 
sacrifices. Under these circumstances, it would, no doubt, 
appear presumptuous for any one to suggest an explanation, so 
many centuries after what may be called the age of Safíras. 
But I feel that the Aretie theory......... not only explains, but 
appropriately aecounts for the original existence of this isolated 
series of a hundred Soma-sacrifices.” * 
For my part, I would not venture to offer, like Mr. Tilak, 
a new theory to explain the apparently insoluble problem ; but 
we shall try to understand from the very scheme of the Saftra 
in ancient India why the night-sacrifices extended to 100 days. 
We have seen that the Navagvas originally performed the Sa//ras 
of Gavim-ayanam for nine months till the advent of the rainy 
season, when its session closed, Three months and a few days 
M RE CL SE Le 
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more intervened “betw ween the close of this Sattra and the day 
from which it wns cótifmence! again, The interval, therefore, 
roughly consisted of 99 or 100 days. Though the GayAím- À 
ayanam came to a close, the sacrificers felt the necessity for 
Ao "A another sacrifice, known as the /td?rr-Sat/ra which 
sa purely Soma-esaerifice, with a view to strengthen Indra at 

a time when he was in the very thick of the fight with Vala or 
Vritra, and, therefore, most needed the help of Wanfras and Soma 
libations. As Mr. Tilak has himself observed: “ They (the saeri- 
ficers) performed their sacrifices for ten months with a view * 
to help Indra in his war with Vala; and just at the time when 
Indra most needed the help of invigorating songs and Soma 
libations, are we to suppose that these sacrificers sat idle, gave 
up the sacrifices, and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and 
single-Wanded as best ashe could? The whole theory of saeri- [ 
- 

€ 





fices negatives such a supposition. " * We are in perfect accord 

with these observations of Mr. Tilak. "The saerifieers having 

per | the Gavám-a yanam which helped Indra to overeome . 
Vala every night, th t it necessary to perform, for three 
months, another sacrifice with the libations of the Soma juice,— 

the invigorating drink that Indra was extremely fond of—in 
order to help him to sueeessfully fight the great battle with | 
Vala or Vritra, which lasted eontinuously for three months more 
or less, and on the momentous issue of which depended, as it f 
were, the very existence of the world. For, Vritra had im- | 
prisoned the waters in his eapacious elond-body, along with the 
Sun and the Dawn, and it was necessary to release them for the | 

. benefit of mankind, nay, of all living ereatures. These Sattras 27 
— therefore, formed a class by themselves, and were p rfo | 
^ adialy with the object of strengthening Indra in his dea — dly 
conflict with Vritra, The Soma plant, - gets) grew a id 
throve — the — season, and was available in lar 
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(of the Soma plant), which as soon as born of-her, enters into 
the waters in which it grows ; thence it is fit for expression, 
as concentrating (the essence of the water); aud the juice of 
the Soma is especially to be praised (as the libation proper for 
Indra).” We thus see w hy and when were these special saeri- 
fices performed. These were known as Night-sacrifices (Ratri- 
Aratus or Sattras) because the days of the rainy season were 
dark and were like nights.'° But these special sacrifices were 
probably performed both in the day time and in the night as 
the following verse (Rig. V. 48. 3) will go to show: “ (Anima- 
ted) by the libations offered 4y day and night, (Indra) sharpens 
his vast thunderbolt against the beguiler (Vritra) ;—he whose 
hundred (rays) attend him in his own abode. sending away and 
bringing back (revolving) days." Here we find that the libations - 
I are offered both by day and night; and Indra who appears in — 


14 r 


the garb of the Sun whose rays, in consequence of the obstruc- 
tion of clouds, are numbered one hundred, instead of one thousand, 

3 as they are not strong—is described as sending away and. bring- 
ing back the revolving days, which clearly proves that the period 
of Indra’s fight with Vritra was not a continuously long Aretic 
night, but consisted of ordinary revolving dark days and nights. 
This Soma-sacrifice may also have been called Ratri-Saftra for 

bs another reason. ''The Aitareya Brihmata (LV. 5), in explain- . 
ing the origin of this sacrifice, tells us that the Asuras had 


taken shelter in Night, and the Devas, who had taken shelter : 
: in Day, wanted to expel them from the dark region. But 

. among the Devas, Indra alone was found ready and willing * 
to undertake this task ; and entering into darkness, he, with the — 


assistance of metres, turned the Asuras out of the first part of — 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by means of the 
middle turu (parydya) of passing the Soma-cup, the Asuras 
were turned out of the middle part, and by the third turn ont 
of the third or the last part of the night. The three Soma | 
‘libations, here spoken of, are all made during the night, and 
the Bráhmana further observes that (here és no other detti 

(9 Fade Chapter XXI (ante). 
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Indra and the Metres to whom they are offered (Cf. Apas. Cr. 
Su. XIV. 3. 12). The next section of the Bráhmana (TV. 6) 
distinctly raises the question: ‘ How are the Pavamána Stotras 
(to be ehanted for the purifieation of the Soma juice) provided 
for the nizht, whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, “but 
not to the night ?' and answers it by stating (hat the Sfotras 
are the same for the day and the night.’ * The above account 
applies to the Atirdira sacrifice, and may be said to apply 
also to the Ra@tri-Sattra. In that ease, the Rafri-Sat/ra was per- 
formed in every night of the period during which the rainy 
season lasted in order to strengthen Indra in his fight with 
Vritra. But as we have seen in Rig. V. 45. 3, the libatio ns 
of the Soma juice were offered both by day and by night and 
the Aitareya Bráhmana (IV. 4) says that he who performs the 
Atiratra sacrifice, does so for both day and night. We may, 
therefore, take it that the Rátri-Sattras were performed by day 
as well as by night; and we shall easily understand the necessity 
for this double performance every day, when we remember 
that Indra was in the thick of the fight during the rainy 
season, and the stake on his victory was very great, which 
necessitated all the help that the sacrificers could give him. 
Those sacrificers, however, who performed the Gavám-avanam 
for full twelve months, performed this special ZMri-Sattra at 
night-time only, which must have been the origin of its designa- 
tion. We thus see that the performance of the Zdtri-Sattras had 
nothing to do with an Aretie night. ‘There is only ove long 
night for three months somewhere in the Arctie region, and the 
counting of one hundred nights would be an absurdity unless 
there were corresponding days to distinguish them. If Cat 

rütra is understood in the same sense as we understand a“ fort- 
night," it would imply the existenee of a Rua couples 
of days and nights. = hie n 





These * hundred nights" or days of the rainy — F 
" .. looked apon as the hundred forts or citadels (pura) of Vritra or 





55 Tilak's Arctic Home £n the Veilas, p. 218. 
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Cambara, which Indra’ broke down with his thunderbolt 
(Rig. Il. 14. 6; II. 19. 6; VI. 31. 4; VIII. 93. 2, ete:). The 
word Cambara (cam=water+bara=concealer) means “ one 
who conceals water," and is the same as Vrifra or “the en- 
veloper (of water)" Rig. I. 130. 7 says: “ For Puru, the giver 
of offerings, for the powerful Devadiisa, thou Indra, the dancer 
(with delight in battle), hast destroyed ninety cities; dancer 
(in battle), thou hast destroyed them for the giver of offerings. 
For Atithigva, the dreadful (Indra) hurled Cambara from off 
the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) immense treasure 
(acquired) by (his) prowess ; all kinds of wealth (acquired) by 
his prowess.’ Here we have mention of nt"efy cites. which 
exactly tally with the ninety cloudy days that intervened between 
the completion of the nine months’ Su//ra, and the beginning of 
the sacrifice on New Year's day. Indra is also said to have 
hurled down Cambara from the mountain (gireA). Now as this 
word gir: or parvata, is synonymous with wegda or cloud ( Yáska's 
Nighunta, I. 10), the hurling down of Cambara from the giri 
means that he was thrown down from the elouds, and the rain- 
water which he had imprisoned was set free. —Qambara was 
therefore killed during the rainy season. The “ immense treasure " 
or wealth that was bestowed by Indra on Atithigva undoubtedly 
refers to the bumper crop= that were produced in consequence of 
the timely fall of rains. 

The last portion of verse 4 of the same hymn has been tran- 
slated as follows: ** He (Indra) opened the doors of the waters, 
the sources of food, when shut up (in the clouds) ; (the sources 
of) food that were spread (over the earth)." 

Wilson comments on this passage as follows: “ s£aA parr- 
eridah is the reiterated phrase, alluding in the first place, aocord- 
ing to Sáyaua, to the rains shut up in the clouds, and in the 
second, to the seeds shut up in the earth, germinating on the fall 
of the rain, and affording, in either case, food.” 

In verse 8 of the same hymn, it is related that Indra “ tore off 
the black skin (of the aggressor)’ which undoubtedly refers to 
black clouds. In Rig. I. 129. 3, we read “ Thou, the destroyer 
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(of enemies), piercest every rain-eonfining skin; thou overtakest, 
hero, every flying (mortal cloud), and abandonest (it) when 
exhausted (of its water)." Here, then, is a clear explanation of 
what is understood by “ blacks skin " which is nothing but rain- 
confining cloud. Rig. II. '0.7 also contains the same idea: 
“Tndra the slayer of Vritra, the destroyer of cities, has scattered 
the black-sprung servile (hosts)," meaning the clouds.  Else- 
" where, the clouds have been described as ** the pregnant (rain- 
laden) wives of Krishna.” 

In Riz. II. 19. 6 we read: ** The radiant Indra subjected to 
Kutsa, his charioteer, (the Asuras) C ashna, Acusha, and Kuyava, 

. and for the sake of Divodása, dantohsbed the winety and nine 
cities of Cambara." 

In verses 2 and 3 of the same Sukta we read; “ Exhilarated 
by the Soma juice, Indra, armed with the thunderbolt, severed 
the rain-confininz cloud, whereupon the currents of the rivers 
proceeded (towards the ocean) like birds to their own nests. 

“The adorable Indra, the slayer of Ahi, sent the current of 
the waters towards the ocean ; he generated the Sun; he discover- 
ed the cattle ; he effected the manifestation of the days of light.” 

The meaning of the above verses is clear.” The clouds are 
rent asunder by Indra, and the rains fall down on the earth, 
swelling the rivers which carry the waters to the ocean. After 
the clouds are dispersed, the cows or the solar rays are discovered, 
the Sun appears in the sky, and bright days follow. These are the 
feats of Indra, and he performed them by demolishing the ninety- 

— nine cities or eitadels of Cambara, or in other words, by over- 
coming the ninety or ninety-nine days that constituted the rainy 
season. 1 n 
-. The above extracts will suffice for our purpose, as they — 
. unmistakably prove that the great confliet between Indra and 
——— Vritra or Cambara took place 1 in the rainy season, aud ph 
$5.5 the: long Arctic night. — 

o - o Mr, esie, that this conflict took phas in 
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t.¢., the invisible aerial waters with whose movement was inti- 


mately connected the movement of the Sun and the Dawn. But 
the following verses do not. support such a supposition. In Rig. 
I. 52. 6 we read: “ When, Indra, thou hadst smitten with thy 
thunderbolt the cheeks of the wide-extended Vritra who, having 
obstructed the waters, reposed vn fhs region abore. the firmament, 
thy lustre, destructive of enemies, extended and thy strength be- 
eame effuleent.”” Again, in Riz. I. 80. 4 we read: ** Thon hadst 
struck Vritra from off the earth and from heaven ; (now) let loose 
the wind-bound life-sustaining rain, manifesting thine own 
sovereignty." The meaning is that Vritra, in the shape of dark 
mists near the earth, and of clouds high up in the sky, has been 
5illed by Indra. In Rig. I1. 30. 3 again, we read : In as much as 
he (Fritra) had spread aloft above the firmament, Indra hurled 
against him his destructive (thunderbolt). Enveloped in a cloud, 
he rushed upon Indra, but the wielder of the sharp-edged weapon 
triumphed over his foe." Rig. If. 11. 5 says: “ Indra, here, 
thou hadst slain, by thy powers, the glorified Ahi, hidden privily 
ina cave, lurking in concealment, covered by the waters in 
which he was abiding, and arresting the ratas in the sky.” From 
the above quotations it would be quite clear to our readers that 
the fight between Indra and Vritra took place in antaritsha or 
the sky, and not in the nether regions. 

Indra was ealled Catakratu, i,^,,one in whose honour one 
hundred sacrifices had been specially performed. These sacrifices 
were as we have seen, the J/a/ri-Saftras or night-saerifiees which 


were specially performed with a view to strengthen Indra in. his - 


fight with Vritra, either in the nights of the rainy season, or both 


in the nights and days of that season whieh was compared to. 


rdtrih or night on account of the eoneealment of the Sun behind 
the clouds. We have also sees that Indra demolished 90, 99 or 


100 cities or fortresses of Vritra which we have identified with | 


the cloudy days of the rainy season. Mr, Tilak says that as 
the word dera-purah which means “ the fortrugnes o^ of. the 
Gods”? has been interpreted to mean **days " in the 
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5. 5-1), the psraA (cities or fortresses) of Cambara or Vritra, 
may well be taken to mean “nights.” We have no objec- 
tion to take this view, as the days of the rainy season were 
compared to darkness and nights. That these 09 days were rainy 
days would appear from their Samperuon e streams which 
Indra “ traversed like a swift hawk "' (Rig. 1. 52. 4). The verse 
immediately preceding it clearly indicates AA the fighting took 
place in the rainy season: “ Neither the lightning, nor the 
thunder, nor the rain which he showered, nor the thunderbolt 
harmed Indra when he and Alii fought, aud Maghavat (Indra) 
triumphed also over other attacks," The rainy days, however, 
did not constitute one. long Arctic night, but they were ordinary 
revolving days and nights as we have seen in Rig. V. 45. 3. 
From these evidences it is clear that the Ad(ri-Sat/ras, performed 
during the rainy season, were so eilled, because the days were 
dark like nights, or because a special session of night-sacrifices 
was held during this season to mike [ndra strong and victorious 
over the Asuras. The performance of these sacrifices does not, 
in any way, indicate that the Aryans once lived in the Aretie 
region where the night was three months long. 

Mr. Tilak lastly refers to the Avestie legend of the ficht 
between Tishtrya, the star of rain, and Apaosha, the demon of 
drought, which is an exact parallel of the Vedic legend of the 
fight between Indra and Vritra. “In the Rig-Veda,” says 
Mr. Tilak, * the fight of Indra with Vritra (Vritra-turya) is often 


|». represented as a struggle for waters (dp-furya) oras ‘the striving 
"e for cows’ (go-ishthi) or ‘the striving for day’ (die-isA/Ai), and 
—— Indra is said to have released the cows or waters and brought on 


the Dawn and the Sun by killing Vritra (Rig. I: 51. 4 and II. 19. 

3) Now Indra as Jrifrahan appears as Veretraghna in the 

Avesta; but the fight for waters is therein ascribed not to 

Veretras hua but to Tishtrya, the star of rain. It is he who 

E ‘knoe ks down Apaosha and liberates the waters for the benefit of - 

ith ibe. assistance of the winds, and the light that: dwells | nt. 
EO short Tishtrya’s conquest over Apaos ha — 
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the Rig-Veda; and, as the legends are interpreted at present, 
they are said to refer to the breaking up of the clouds, and the 
bringing on of the rains on the earth, Tishtrya being supposed to 
be the star of rain, But this theory fails to aecount for the 
faet how the recovery of the Dawn and the rising of the Sun, 
or the bringing ou of light, were included amongst the effects of 
Indra's vietory over Vritra." We do not see how and why the 
theory fails in this respect. When Vritra or Apaosha is van- 
quished, the waters are set free from the elouds and with the 
disappearance of the clouds in antumn, the Dawn and the Sun 
are also released, and they shine as brightly as they did before 
the rains. We have already quoted enough evidence from the 
Rig-Veda to prove these facts. As in the ease of Indra, so in 
that of "T'ishtcya also, the Haoma was performed “for one night, 
or two nights, or fifty or hundred nights" (Yt. VEHIT. 11), when 
he appeared and fought with Apaosha.'® It is thus clear that 
the fight between Tishtrya and Apaosha took place, like the fight 
: between Indra and Vritra in the rainy season, and not during the 
long Aretie night, for “one night" as mentioned in the Parsi 
seripture does not necessarily mean a night of 24 hours’ duration. 
It is probable that the saerifiee performed in honour of Tishtrya 
was held in the night as it was done by the Vedie Aryans, and 
henee ‘nights’ instead of ‘days’ has been mentioned. It is 
remarkable that the Avesta does not mention the release of the 
E Sun and the Dawn, as probably the rainy season was not so 
t continuous in Airyana Vaejo as it was in Sapta-Sindhu which, ——  — 
as we have seen, was girded about by oceans, and therefore had a d? 
more copious rainfall, and a longer duration of clouds than the 2 
home of the Iranians. This may also account for the faet that 
the Haomt sacrifice was performed by the followers of Zoroaster 
“for one night, two nights, fifty or hundred nights,” according to 
s the seanty or the copious nature of the rainfall in Airyana | 
Vaejo. It is not at all conceivable that within the same 
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province and latitude, the Arctic night would extend from one 
night to hundred nights, The very fact that the Soma sacrifice 
was performed both by the Vedic Aryans and the Zoroastrians 
and that the Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting on the 
Himálaya and in Sapta-Sindhu should have convinced Mr. Tilak 
of the absurdity of his Arctic theory. 

Now to sum up: it has been shown that (1) the dropping 
down of the heavenly jar or clouds by Indra means the fall of 
rain, or the advent of the rainy season after ten months of 
drought ; (2) that it does not betoken the approach of the long 
Aretie night; (3) that the Navagvas and the Dacagvas were 
two classes of sacrificers who originally performed the Saffra or 
annual sacrifice for nine or ten months respectively, but after- 
wards both performed it for ten months; (4) that they rose 
2 from the sacrifice as soon as the cows which were no other than 
the months or the days of the year had grown horns on their 
heads, ¢.¢., as soon as clouds, presaging the approach of the 
rainy season, appeared on the horizon; (5) that there were some - * 
AR saerificers who, instead of rising at the end of ten months, went 
. en performing the sacrifice for full twelve months; (6) that the 


> o & 


c object of the sacrifice was “ water " or rains which were supposed 
ros to have been imprisoned by Vritra or Cushna, and to release 
m . whieh was invoked the aid of the powerful Indra by mantras 

= and the performance of the Soma sacrifice; (7) that these 


clouds were compared to darkness on account of their black 
colour, and the clondy days to nights, because the Dawn and the 
Sun lay hidden behind the clouds ; (5) that as the Asuras be- — 


came powerful at night and as the rainy days were — ds 
j nights, a special Soma sacrifice, called Rdtri-Sattra ov | night = * * * 
|. saerifice, was performed, probably both by day and. soy ds ig jt, f lor 

a eer to one hundred days, with a view to streng Indr: 
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Ádityán&m-ayanam, ete., were commenced soon after the cessation 
of 'rains in autumn from the thirteenth day of the bright portion 
of the lunar month of Acvina, and completed by the Navagvas on 
the 11th day of the bright portion of the lunar month of As/drha, 
(.€., the day on which Hari, according to later Pauranie lewend, 
goes to his sleep for four months on the back of the Cesha serpent 
in the Kshiroda-Sawidra, and by the Dagagvas on the 11th day 
of the bright portion of the lunar month of Cravana ; (11) that 
the year in aneient India was computed not by months and 
weeks, at at present, but by a set scheme or arrangement of the 
annual Sattra; (12) that the present Navardtra Frafa or the 
Durgá Puja festival marked the end of the old and the beginning 
of the new year in ancient Rig-Vedie India, and are merely 
the relies of the Ducardtra and the Muhderata ceremonies of the 
Gavám-ayanam ; (13) that the 90 or 100 Za?ri-Salras correspond- 
ed to the same number of the rainy days which were regarded 
as so many fortresses of Vritra, that Indra broke down with hia 
thunderbolt ; (14) that Indra derived his epithet of Cata-krati 
| from the fact that the hundred Soma-saerifices known as Zitri- 
Sattras were performed solely in his honour with a view to 
strengthen him in his ight with Vritra; (15) that these sacri- 
fices were distinet and separate from the annual Suffras per- 
formed either for ten or twelve months; (16) that the vear of 
the Vedie or the Roman calendar never consisted of ten months 
as wrongly supposed by Mr. Tilak, but of twelve months; and 
as the two months of the rainy season were left out of reekon- 
ing in ancient India so far as the annual Sa//ra performed by 
certain sacrificers was coxcerned, so did the old Romans also 
leave out of reckoning the two winter months of snow, ice, and 
rain, although they were not sacrificers in the strictest sense of 
the term; (17) that the Avestie legend of the fight between 
Tishtrya, the star of rain, and Apaosha, the demon of drought, - 
is an exact parallel of the Vedic legend of the light between . 
Indra and Vritra ; (18) that both the legends refer to the rainy 





season, and not to a long Arctic night; (!9) that as both the — bez 
Vedie and Avestie sacrifices were accompanied by the Soma or —— 
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a the Haoma sacrifice, aud as the Soma plant was indigenous to 
pu the Himálaya and Japta-Sindhu only, the ancient Aryans could 
] not have lived in the Aretie rezion; and lastly (20) that 
| Mr. Tilak's attempt to prove the Aretie home of the ancient 


Aryans from these evidences has failed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak's Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 


(Aryuns continued.) 
Venice Myrns— rine CarrivE Warkts, 


In the previous chapters we have examined what Mr. Tilak 
has termed the direct Vedic evidences which in their cumulative 
effect vo to prove, in his opinion, the Aretie home of the ancient 
Aryans. But we have seen that they prove any thing but an 
Arctic home. ‘The night, the day, the Dawn, the Sun, the 
months and the seasons have not in any of them the Polar or 
Cireum-polar characteristics. Nor do the annual Suffras, and 
the Adfri-Suffras prove the existence of a long Avetic night 
extending from two to three months. We have seen that what 
Mr. Tilak calls a lon: night was nothing but the rainy season, 
during which the long fight between Indra‘and Vritra took place. 
It would, indeed, be futile to pursue any forther Mr, Tilak's 
arguments in support of his pet theory; but as he thinks that 
in the interpretation of the Vedie myths in the light of his 


theory would be found a strong corroborative evidence in support * 
of it, we propose to follow him up to the end, This process, P. 
though somewhat tedious and trying to our readers, would M 


nevertheless help them to obtain a clear insight into the real 
import of the V edie myths, and a glimpse of the mentality that 
tried to grasp and explain the surrounding phenomena. — - : 

It is customary with many Indians,—even men of light and | m. E 
education among them—to think that i£ is the European. = - 
scholars who, with the deliberate object of detracting from the © . 
value of the Vedas as & holy and highly spiritual scripture, first - 
broached the Dawn or the Solar Theory and the Storm dev 
to explain many a Vedie myth. But it will be a dis sreeab x 
surprie,, to them to learn that these. theories. Ax the Che da 
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actually been propounded in India several centuries before the 
Pe) Christian era, by Indian. thinkers and philosophers themselves, 
who made such bold speculations, and showed such a freedom 
of thought as would not be ordinarily suspected, and that the 
b." 


European scholars, following in their footsteps, only adopted 
and elaborated them, For example, there was a school of 
thinkers called the .f//éidsikas who believed that “ many of the 
deities were real historical personages who were apotheosised for 
| their supernatural virtues or exploits. Other theologians divide 
+> the deities into Avr -decalds, or those that have been raised to Y 
the divine rank by their own deeds, and Ajana deratds, or those 
that were divine by birth; while the Vaizi&/as (or the Etymolo- 
gists) maintain that the Vedic deities represent certain cosmical 
and physical phenomena, such as the apperrance of the dawn, 
or the breaking up of the storm-clonds by lightning. The 
Adhydtmikas, on the other hand, try to explain certain Vedie 
passages in their own philosophical ways ; and there are others 


| who endeavour to explain Vedie myths in other different ways." ! P 
— — We are not here concerned with the relative merits of the | 
b * à e. 

— Aheories of the different s*hools, but we will confine ourselves to < 


the theory of the Nairuktas, he:ded by Yáska, who have tried 

^ to explain the Vedie myths by saying that “they represent - 

> either the daily triumph of light over darkness, or the conquest | 

4 Nex —— "ef the Storm-zod over the dark clouds that imprison the fertilizing - 
waters and tbe light of the Sun." The struggle between Light | 

and Darkness is a daily occurrence, and Light triumphs over E 

|. Darkness every morning, as it is itself, in turn, overwhelmed | 

by the latter every night. Light is represented by the pore ua. 

— Sun, and darkness by Vritra who encompasses them | 

night with his dark expansive body. Indra, the Agvi ins 
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Cushna, (ambara, ete., became very powerful and imprisoned 
the Sun, the Dawn, the solar rays and the waters for days and 
months togwether, causing great distress to all living creatures, 
and Indra and his helpers had to carry on a hard and arduons 
struggle with Vritra in order to release them from his grasp for 
the benefit of mankind. Hence arose the necessity for perform- 
ing a special Suffra, called Ritri-Satira with a view to strengthen 
Indra m his fight. This strnggle is explained by what is known 
as the Storm Theory ; but it would have been better if it were 
designated as “the Rainy Season Theory.” Yaska in his 
Nirukta (II. 16) asks: “ Who was Vritra ? ‘A cloud,’ say the 
Nairuktas ; ‘an Asura, son of ‘T'vashtri,’ sav the Artihfsikas. 
The fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of 
light. This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns 
and the Brihmanas describe Vritra as a serpent By the expan- 
sion of his body, he blocked up the streams. When he was 
destroyed, the waters flowed forth,"* — 'This two-fold character 
of the strugzle, »/z., the daily and periodical, is well explained 
by the Dawn or th» Solar theory, and the Storm or the Rainy 
Season theory, both of which have been adopted almost without 
reservation by all Western scholars. In the hands of German 
Mythologians, the Storm-theory became almost a rival to the 
Dawn-thoory, “ Clouds, storms, rains, lightning and thunder,” 
observes Professor Kuhn, “were the spectacles that above all 
others impressed the imagination of the early Aryans and busied 
it most in finding tervestrial objects to eompare with their ever- 
varying aspects. ‘The beholders were at home on the earth, and 
the things on the earth were comparatively familiar to them ; 
even the coming and going of the celestial luminaries might 
often be regarded by them with more composure because of 
their regularity ; but they could never surcease to feel the 


liveliest interest in these meteoric changes, so lawless and — 
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mysterious in their visitations, which wrought such immediate 
and palpable effects for good or ill upon the lives and fortunes 
of the beholders,”’ * — was the necessity for performing 
the special sacrifice, known as /ldtrt-Suaf/ra. 

‘There is another theory, propounded by European seholars, 
which is called the Spring or Vernal theory, by which they seek to 
explain some Vedie myths. But this theory was not put forward by 
Yáska and other Indian Nairaktas probably because “the contrast 
between spring and winter was not so marked as in the countries 
still further north." — These myths, however, can. also be well 
" explained by the Storm or Rainy Season theory, as we shall 

show later on. 
“The struggle between Indra and Vritra," savs Mr. Tilak, 
*is represented in the Vedas as four-fold in character, — Zi7sf, it 
is a struggle between Indra and Vritra, the latter of whom 
appears also under the names of — Namuchi, Qushna, Cam- 
| bara, Vala, Pipra, Kuyava and others. This is J rifra-fnrya or 
Vig the fight or struggle with Vritra, — Second/y, it is a fight for the 
H waters, which, either in the form of SradAws (rivers) or as 
dpah (simple floods), are often deseribed as released or liberated 
by the slaughter of Vritra. This is “¢pa-/urya, ov the struggle 
for water; and Indra is called pass; or conquering in the 
waters, while Vritra is described as encompassing them (dpaA 
paricaydnam). Thirdly, it is a struggle to regain the cows 
8 (go-ish(’); and there are several passages in the Rig-Veda 
F where the cows are said to have been released by Indra after 
having overthrown Vritra. Fourth/y, it is a fight to regain the |. ; 














| and in many places, the Sun and the Dawn are said to be brought — 
oe a by Indra after killing Vritra." * : | 
I TN D Elsewhere he says: “ There nre four sicvnltansoun 
2 D said to have been produced by the conquest of Ind * * 
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waters, (c) the production of the Dawn and (4) the production of 
the Sun. Let us now see whether the Storm-theory satisfactorily 
explains the simultaneous production of these results from the 
destruction of Vritra. Vritra is a cloud, a storm-cloud, or a rain- 
cloud, hovering in the sky, and by smiting it with his thunder- 
bolt Indra may well be described as releasing the waters impri- 
soned therein. But where are the cows which are said to be 
released along with the waters ? The Nairuktas interpret cows to 
mean waters; but, in that case, the release of the waters, and 
the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two distinet 
effects. The recovery of the Dawn and the Sun, along with the 
release of waters, is, however, still more difficult to explain by 
the storm-theory, or we might even say that it cannot be 
explained at all. Rain-clouds may temporarily obscure the Sun, 
but the phenomenon is not one which oceurs regularly and it is 
not possible to speak of the production of the light of the Sun as 
resulting from the breaking up of the clonds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the Sun. ‘The recovery of the Dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneously 
with the release of waters is, similarly, quite inexplicable by the 
Storm-theory. The rain-clouds usually move in the heavens, 
and though we may oceasionally find them on the horizon, it is 


absurd to say that by striking the clouds, Indra brought out the- 


Dawn. I know of no attempt made by any seholar to explain 
the four simultaneous effects of Indra’s fight with Vritra by any 
other theory. "^ 

As I have already said, it is a misnomer to call the Ap-turya, 
the Storm-theory. It would be more appropriate to call it the 
“ Rainy Season theory, " by which alone the four simultaneous 
effects of Indra’s conquest over Vritra can be explained. 
Thunder-storms are occasional, and do not occur regularly. 
Though Vritra is undoubtedly the cloud, and Indra releases the 


waters by striking it with his thunderbolt, these occasional 


clouds only indicate the gradual gathering of his forces by 
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Vritra, and the thunder-storms the fighting of mere skirmishes 
on the borders, before the real battle begins. When Vritra 
becomes sufliciently strong and powerful and his forces (which 
are called Vritráh in the plural)" are marshalled, he expands 
his body till he covers up the entire sky, and envelops the Sun, 
the Dawn, the solar rays, and the waters in one dark pall. It 
is, then, that he is called '?evaruvpa (another name of Vritra), 
which literally means Omniform, because there is only one 
cloudy form over the extensive heavens in whichever direction 
we may turn our eyes. Even in these days of scanty rainfall, 
and recurring droughts, the sky remains overcast with clouds 
for days, weeks, nav months together, during the rainy season, 
without revealing either the Sun, the Dawn, or the solar rays. 
We have already shown that four seas girding about Sapta-Sindhu 
in ancient times, dense and large masses of dark clonds hung 
about or covered up the entire sky for a longer period than at 
present. The rainfall also was more copious, continuous and 
lasting than it is now. While in the Rig-Vedie times, the Saras- 
vali was a mighty stream, it has shrunk into an insignificant 
rivulet in modern times, showing that rainfall has gradually 
become scanty in the Punjab with the disappearance of the seas.’ 
As we have proved in the preceding chapter, the real rainy- 
season lasted in ancient Sapta-Sindhu for three months with 
scarcely an interval of fair-weather ora bright day, when the days 
looked like nights, and the nights were darker still. It was 
during this season that Indra fought his terrible battles with 
Vritra, and after a long and arduous struggle, succeeded in 
vanquishing him and laying him low. With the defeat of Vritra 
the imprisoned waters were released from the eloud-body, along 
with the captive Sun, the Dawn and the solar rays (cows or 





_gdvah). The cows were not the waters in the present case, as 


Mr. Tilak thinks them to be, but so/ar rays (ra¢mayah) as the 
Nairuktas have explained (Nir. I. 5). If we remember these 
things, it will not at all be diffieult for us to understand 
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how the four simultaneous effects were produced by Indra 

vanquishing Vritra. With the defeat of Vritra, the confined waters 

were released from the clouds, the clouds disappeared, the blue 

sky was revealed, and the beautiful Dawn and the bright Sun 3 
reappeared, It is only by identifying Vritra with an isolated 
eloud which Indra disperses in a season other than rainy that 
Mr. Tilak seems to have got his ideas confused. It has been 
related in Rig. I. 32. 4 that Indra, by killing the first-born 
of the clouds, destroyed the delusion of the deluders, and then 
creating the Sun, the Dawn, and the /firmament, had no enemy 
tooppose him. This “creating of the firmanent" refers to 
the revealing of the bright blue sky after the rains. A similar 
sentiment has also been expressed in Rig. VI. 30. 5. All these 
refer to the long-protracted and dreadful fight between Indra 
and Vritra during the rainy season. But Indra had also to 
fight a daily fight with Vritra for overcoming the darkness 
of the night, and releasing the solar rays (cows), the Sun and 
the Dawn from the demon’s grasp." As Professor Macdonell 
says in his Vedte Mythology “the cows (or the solar rays) are 
also mentioned along with the Sun and the Dawn (I. 6°.5; II. 
12.7; VI. 17. 5), or with the Sun alone (I. 7. 3; II. 19. 3; X. 
138. 2) as being found, delivered, or won by Indra." "This was 
the result of his /ai/y fight with Vritra, every night in all seasons 
other than the rainy. The releasing or the winning of the waters 
took place only in the rainy season; and as soon as the rains 





were over, the Dawn, the Sun, and the solar rays were revealed 
or, as has been said, “created” by Indra. Thus, there is no 

difficulty in understanding the aforesaid four simultaneous íi 
results of the long and arduous struggle between Indra and *, 
Vritra. * 


We have already said that this fight took placein Farsád 
(rainy-season), and as Farshé merged into Carad (autumn), x 
Vritra's forts were called Cáradih or autumnal, Moreover as E 
Vala or Vritra was killed at the end of the year (parivatsare), x ‘ ^ 
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* In Rig. VI. 30. o it has been said that Indra doily visits the Sun, 
encompassed by Vritra, 
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the year really ended in and began from Qarad. We have 
shown by our interpretation of the scheme of the annual S«£/£fa, 
known as Gardm-ayanam, that the Vedie sacrificial year actually 
began on and from the twelfth, or the thirteenth day of the 
bright portion of the lunar month of Agvina, which was in the E 
heart of autumn. The year too was called Carad, beeause it 
commenced from autumn, and was said to have been born of 

the * watery ocean," probably meaning thereby the rainy season 
(Rig. X. 190, 2). 

But Mr. Tilak, in spite of evidences to the contrary, Z 
examined in the previous ehapters, does not take the released 
waters to mean the real waters that we see and use, but imagi- 
nary aerial waters over which the Sun, the Dawn, and the solar 
rays glided like boats. With the sinking of these waters 
below the horizon, the Sun and the Dawn also sank down. It 
was then that Vritra encompassed the waters, and with them, 
the Sun and the Dawn also.  Vritra, therefore, lived below the 
horizon, in the nether region, on the opposite side of the earth, 

> and the great fight between him and Indra took plaee in that 
region. When Vritra was killed, the aerial waters were set 
free, which flowed upwards, through the rocky apertures or 
eaves broken open by Indra with his thunderbolt, and with the 
appearance of these waters above the horizon, the Sun, the 
Dawn, and the light also became visible. As this struggle 
lasted for three months, Mr. Tilak thinks that these three 
months were the months of long and uninterrupted darkness on 
the earth, and as long nights occur nowhere except in the 
Arctic regions, the original home of the Aryans must have been 
in that region. This interpretation offered by Mr. Tilak appears 





= 

very ingenious at first sight, but let us see how far it is justified J in 

Is | by the evidences put forward by him. EC. i 
Mu - In the first place, it occurs to us that if the Son) and “he ? 







Dawn glided over the aerial waters, the obstruetion of whieh by 


caused them to be imprisoned in the nether regions, - 
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heavenly bodies also, all of which glided over the aerial waters 
like the Sun and the Dawn, and rose 


and set with the rising 
and sinking of these waters. 


When the Sun and the Dawn sink 
below the horizon for months in the Arctic region, the aerial 
waters also sink down for that period, and are kept imprisoned 
by Vritra. But during the Jong Arctic night, the Moon and the 
stars rise and set, which implies the existence of the flow of 
aerial waters, without which it would be impossible for them 
to rise and set. Rig. I. 105, says that the Moon, with her 
golden rays, has been eliding along the watery firmament. The 
aerial water, therefore, is there, and has not been encompassed 
by Vritra in the nether regions on the other side of the earth. 
The imprisonment of the aerial waters in the nether regions by 
Vritra for months together would, therefore, be a mere fiction, 
unjustifiable either by reason or evidence. We admit, no doubt, 
that there is mention in the Rig-Veda of celestial or aerial 
waters (diryd/ apa) as well as of terrestrial waters (Rig. VII. 


49. 2), but it is the celestial waters that fall down on the earth 


as rain, and are released by Indra (Rig. VII. 49. 1) from the 
clutches of Vritra, We have also shown that Vritra resided in 
antariksha or the sky (Rig. I. 52. 6); and he, therefore, impri- 
soned the celestial waters ;/» /Ae s£y with his expanded cloud- 


body. There is absolutely no mention of the wether regions. 


here. Wallis in his Cosmology of the Hig-leda (p. 115) says 
that the Vedie bards were not acquainted with the regions 
below the earth, and that everything which is deseribed in the 
Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere, ineluding the movement 


of the Sun during night and day, must be placed in the regions 


of the sky, whieh were over the head of these bards, Maedonell 
also has adopted this view in his Je/ie Mythology. But Profes- 
sor Zimmer refers to three passages (Rig. VI. 9. 1; VII. 80. 1; 


V. 81. 4) to prove that a. ajos or region beneath the earth was 


known to the Vedie people. The first of these passages says: 


“Phe bright day and the dark day (night) roll the two rajas 


(regions) by the well-known paths.” These vajas were not 


necessarily situated on the two opposite sides of the earth; but e . 
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one was placed above the other, “ like two arehed curves over 
one's head." The Sun, rising in. the east, moves on the rayas 
near to the earth towards the west, and, reaching the western- 
most point, turns back along the other rayas which is dark 
(Arishna) and placed far above the first rajas, till he reaches 
the easternmost point where the two rajes meet. The lower 
rajas is compared to the bright ocean, travelling along which the 
Sun brings day-light. In Rig. V. 45. 10 we read: “ The San 
has ascended above the glistening (bright) water; as soon as he 
has mounted his bright-backed steed, sage (worshippers) have 
drawn him, like a ship, across the sea." This may refer 
either to the bright rajas, or to the Eastern Sea bordering on 
Sapta-Sindhu, from which the Sun was seen to rise in ancient 
times. The dark rajat has been mentioned in Rig. 1. 35. 2 
which is as follows: ‘Traversing again and again the dark 
firmament (Arishnena rajasd), arousing mortal and immortal, the 
divine Savitri travels in his golden chariot seeing the world.” 
The translation of the next verse is as follows: ‘The divine 
Savitri travels by an upward (upper) and a downward (lower) 
path ; worthy of adoration, he travels with two white steeds ; he 
comes from a distance, destroying all sins." The upward or 
upper path in the above verse must be identified with pardbata 
(distant region) or the dark rajas. In verse 9 of the same 
hymn we read: “The golden-handed Savitri, the beholder of 
| various objects, frarels beliween the two regions of heaven and 
: earth, removes diseases, approaches the Sun, and covers the sky 
alternately with darkness and fight."" As Savitri is said to 
| travel only between heaven and earth, and covers the sky 
alternately with light and darkness, the two rajas, through. 
which he travels, must be between heaven and earth, the one 
above the other. There is no suggestion of the me/2er regions 
in the above verses. 
- In verse 7 of the same hymn, the poet asks : “ Where now is 
the Sun ? who knows which colostial region (kaftamo dydm) his. 
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rays now illumine?" This, of course, refers to the Sun of the 
night when he is not visible. The very fact that the poet supposes 
him to illumine some celestial region proves thatthe dark rajas 
was placed high up in the heaven and not in the nether region. 

In verse 6 of the same hymn we real: “ There are three 
heavenly regions (d vival) ; two are near the Sun, and one leads 
to the dwelling of Yama.’’ ‘he dewelling of Yama is the place 
where men go after death. It is, therefore, not situated in the 
nether region, but in ax/ariksha or the firmament. 

That the fight between Indra and Vritra did not take place 
in the nether region, but in the firmament (antartésha) between 
earth and heaven has been amply proved in the previous chapters. 
(vide diseussion on Rig. I. 52.6., I. 80.4, 1.56.5 & 6 &c). It is, 
therefore, quite nnnecessary here to repeat and diseuss the Vedie 
passages bearing on the subject. But as Mr. Tilak argues from 
other evidences that the fight did take place in the nether region, 
it will be very interesting to examine the correctness of his arga- 
ments, 

In Rig. VII. 104. 11 the bard prays for the destruetion of 
his enemy and says : ** Let him (the enemy), bereft of body and 
sons, £o down below the three earths " (/israA prithiorh adhah). It 
may be asked what is meant by “the three earths"? We have an 
answer to this query in Rig. I. 108. 3 whieh is rendered as 
follows :— *'* Whether, Indra and Agni, yeu are te the upper, 
central and lower region of the carth, come, showerers of benefits, 
hither from wherever you may be, and drink of the offered liba- 
tions.” The upper region of the earth is the sky, the central 
region is the Antariksha or mid-heaven, and the lower region 1s 
the ferra firma itself. To send one down “4e/ow the three earths a 
does not thersfore, necessarily mean * to send one to the other 
(opposite) side of the earth, " but it may as well mean “ to send 
one down underneath the surface of the earth, as into a deep pit 


-or cavern, full of darkness. " In Rig. X. 152.4 wo read: “leat 


him who injures us be sent to the nether «darkness " (adAaram. 





tamah), and in Rig. III. 53.2 we have: “ Let him who hates ua 
fall downwards ” (adharah). This falling downwards is like falling 
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into a deep pit or well, and as the Vedie bards were well acquanit- 
ed with the darkness of deep pits and wells, it was natural for 
them to curse their enemies, saving that they might go down 
into the inter-terranean darkness. Mr. ‘Tilak says that like the 
phrase tisra pritivih mlhah, occurs the phrase //sra prithivik 
upart in the Riz.-Veda, as in T. 31.8, where we are told that “the 
Agvins, moving above the three earths, protect the vault or top 
of heaven (dive udkam) through days aud nights” (dyuviraktuvih) 
and the Acvins are said to have come in their car from a distant 
region (parcat) in the preceding verse of the same hymn. As 
darkness is caused by a luminary sinking below the horizon, and 


-as the Acvins protect the vault of heaven £Arough days and nighis, 


they remain in the highest heaven even at night, and the distant 
region from which they are said to come, must be overhead in the 
sky, and not on the other side of the earth or the nether region. 
The vault of the heaven was the upper region of the three earths 

and the inter-terranean region, as revealed in pits and wells, was; 
its adhah which does not imply the nether region on the other 
side of the earth. 

Mr. Wallis says that since rajas is said to be divided 
three-fold like the earth, and since the highest rojas is mentioned 
as the seat of waters, there 1s no scope in the Vidie division of 
rajas for a region beneath the earth ; for these rajas are exhaust- 
ed by taking them as the rajas of the earth (párthivam), the rayas 
of the sky (/1vo rajas), and the highest (paramam rajas), the seat 


of waters., ** But," says Mr. Tilak, “ this objection is quite unten- 


able, in as much as ser different rajas are also mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda (I. 164.6). We can, therefore, suppose that there were 


three raias above the earth, and three below it, amd so meet the 
"apparent difficulty pointed out by Wallis," Let us see what Rig. I. 


64.6. says. We read : ** Ignorant I enquire of the sages (who 
know the truth), not as one knowing (do I enquire), for the sake 
of (gaining) kaowledge : What is that One alone who has upheld 


these six ipheres. (or — in the form of the "REN, $" 10 
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I ow does Mr. ‘Tilak infer from this that there were three rajas 
above the earth and three below it is more than what we can 
understand? In Rig. IT. 27. 8 we read: “They (the Adityas) 
uphold the three earths (/isra dhamihk) aud the three heavens ” 
(trih dydm). ** The three earths ’’ have been explained in Rig. I. 
105.3 as the earth (/erra firma), the anfariksha, and the upper 
region of the sky. Above these are the three heavens which, with 
the first three, constitute the six regions or s/at rajdmat, men- 
tioned in Riz. I. 164.6. These were the six /efas on and above 
the earth, v/z., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, Mahah, Jacah, and Tapa. 
There is, therefore, absolutely no reference to any regions below 
the earth. The use of the word “ ascend ” ( u- ryan or ud-acharat 
in Rig. I. 163.1 and VII. 55.7 to deseribe the rise of the Sun in 
the morning from the ocean does not signify that ** the ocean is 
really an ocean underneath the earth." This ocean was really 
the ocean to the east of Sapta-Sindhu, from which the San, the 
Dawn, and the Moon were seen to rise, as there was also a sea 
to the west up the present lower valley of the Indus, into whieh 
they were seen to set. These deities came from the distant 
upper region by the dark path, and dipping, as it. were, into the 
Eastern Sea, ascended the lower bright rajus to shed their light 
on the earth. ‘This is the meaning of “ ascending " referred to in 
the above two verses. 

We have seen in Rig. I. 32. 6 that there are three heavenly 
regions (dydrah) one of which leads to the dwelling of Yama, 
The region where Yama (Varvasrata) lives is a region full of light 
and bliss (Riz. IX. 113. 7 & 8). But the path that leads to it 
is dark, and lies through one of the three celestial regions, 
which must alsé be necessarily dark. This is, therefore; the 
Krishna rajas or Niv-rifr. 'The last word is a compound (Ver, 
against or contrary to, and rifé right or straight) and means 
that whieh is eontrary to the right or straight path. Prof. 
Max Müller explains it thus: “ Nir-niti was conceived, 
it would seem, as going away from, the path of right, the 
German Fergehen." In Rig. 1. 117. 5, the Sun is described. 


. as “ sleeping in the lap of Nir-/ifi," and * dwelling in darkness," 
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Nir-riti was, therefore, dark. In Rig. X. 95.14 oecurs the follow- 
ing: * May he sleep in the lap of Nir-riti, ” which means that 
he may die. Thus Nir-riti was the region of death; and 
in Rig. X. 161. 2 Nir-riti has been clearly deseribed as the 
presiding deity of death. Hence anybody who goes to Nir-riti 
becomes dead. The Sun, sleeping in the lap of Nir-riti, becomes 
E lustreless and almost dead, because he woes away from the straight 
path. ‘The path of Nir-riti, therefore, was contrary to the path 


of rifa. The sun, travelling by the latter path, illamined the ; 
earth, and travelling by the contrary path, became lustreless and à 
dead. | 


In the Aitareya Brihmana (III. 14.6) oecurs a passage 
which has been referred to by Wallis as illustrating how the Sun 
moves, causing alternately day and night. It says that the Sun 
never sets nor rises ; bat when we think that he has set, he simply 
turns himself backward along the upper rezion(paras(a/), causing 
night in the lower (a/ax/7/) and vice-versa. Muir has translated 

: the words paras/dt and abasidt by “upper” and *'lower" » 
respectively ; but Dr. Haug understands parasfd¢ to mean ** what 

ison the other side. " It is extremely doubtful, however, as we : 
have seen, whether the Vedic Aryans had any conception of the 
other side of the earth. 3 
; Let us now see what is meant by “the celestial waters,” 
(divydh dpah) mentioned in Rig. VII. 49. 2. In that verse is also 


= ‘mentioned what is known as KAanitrimáh dpah, 1.e., waters that 
T flow through channels of the earth, either natural or artificial, 
] i. a and Srayanjdh dpak or self-generated waters, r.e., waters that ! 
J ooze out from the fountains of the earth. The last two are _ 






| terrestrial waters, while tbe first are celestial The celestial - 

a waters. are nothing but the watery vapours that float. in the 7 
| sky. The third verse of the same hymn says that Va ina, 25: 
c * (the lord td. — residing in. them, bears witness to seat ant qud 
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rivers with waters falling down from the firmament, and 
separated the nights from the days. Verse 2 of the same hymn 
says that Varuna’s wind is the very soul of the universe, which 
sends the waters (/.., the watery vapours) to all the directions, 
and the intervening region between the earth and heaven, 
occupied by him, is the most favourite place of all; and in 
verse 5, Varuna is said to have created the Sun 7i£e a golden 
cradle, swinging in the Jirmament, and the three celestial regions 
are centred in him. From the above deseription of Varntia it 
appears that though he ordinarily dwells in the ocean, he also 
loves to dwell in the firmament in the shape of the watery 
vapours which, with the help of the winds, he scatters around. 
But what is most important for our purpose is that Varuna 
rocks the Sun, like a golden eradle, in the middle of the sky or 
the firmament. The rocking or swinging of a eradle conveys 
the idea of its moving from one side to another, and back again 
to the first side,—which is the same as the idea of the Sun going 
from the east and west, and turning himself back again to the 
east through the upper region. As Mitra” was the lod. of the 
day, so Varuna was the lord of the night.'' When Varuna 
made a path for the Sun, he must have done it for the Sun of 
the night, and this, through aularitsha, or the firmament which 
also was his favourite place of dwelling. Rie. I. 24. 8 says: 
“The roval Varuna has, indeed, made wide the path of the Sun 
(by which) to travel on his daily course—a path to course on in 
pathless (firmament)." As Mitra was the lord of the day, he 
too, took care to make the path of the Sun for his daily course 
in the day-time, as Varuna did for him in the night. Verse 7 
of the same hymn says: “The royal Varuna of pure strength, 


(residing) in the base'ess firmament, sustains on high a heap of . 


light, the rays ( whereof) come downwards, while their base is 


above." This probably refers to the Varuna’s ‘Tree whieh has its 


roots above, and the branches downwards containing the seeds 


of all herbs or plants, which falling on the earth with rain-water 
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cover it with vegetation; or it may refer to the Moon who ts 
ealled Oshadhintha, or the lord of herbs. The next verse says: 
“Thine, O King, are a hundred and thousand. medieaments ; 
may thy favour be extensive and deep ; keep, at a distance 
from us, .Vi;-r(é/, with his fase turned bick, and free us from 
whatsoever sin we may have committed.” As Varuna, baving 
his abode in au/ariteha, is asked to keep Nir-ritiata distance, 
with his face turned back, the latter also was in antfaritsha, 
and not below the earth, as surmised by Mr. Tilak. It is thus 
clear that the Rig-Veda does not prove the existence of the 
nether regions; that the Sun and the Dawn did not go below 
the earth with the aerial or celestial waters ; and that Vritra 
never encompassed the aerial waters, and with them, the Sun 
and the Dawn, i» (he uefher world, causing a lone night on the 
surface of the earth. The watery vapours which rose from the 
ocean of Varuna were eathered in. the firmament, and it was 
there that Vritra encompassed them which were released by 
Indra during the rainy season. The fall of the rains has been 
deseribed as the wining of the waters by Indra for the benefit 
of mankind. As the waters were enveloped in dark clouds 
representing Vritra, the dispersion of the clouds was deseribed 
asthe killing of Vritra With the defeat of Vritra, the Sun 
and the Dawn and the bright solar ravs were released. All 
these facts of Indra took place in Vurs4d and the beginning of 
autumn in the sky overhead, and »»/ in the nether world. 

There is a verse in the Rig-Veda (II. 12. 11) which seems 


clearly to prove the exact date on which Indra came face to 


face with Cambara or Vritra, and killed him in battle. The 
verse may be rendered as follows: “Indra — found ('ambara 


dwelling on the mountains (in) Chatvárimshyüám Caradi.” Now 


the last two words have been translated by Sáyana and others as 
“in the fortieth per by. making the first an adjective to the. 
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autumn or Carad, "and it seems to me that his interpretation is 
correct, The fortieth day of autumn (Carad) corresponds to 
the tenth day of the bright portion of the lunar month 
of Aecvina (on-the basis of ealculating a lunar month from 
the new moon) or the Vijyayd dacami day, the day which 
is still celobrated throughout the Hindu world in India as the 
anniversary of the victory that Ráma achieved over Rávana. 
But Mr. Tilak is clearly wrong when he says that “the Vedie 
bards have recorded in this passage (he e act date of the commence- 
ment of fudra’s fight with Cambara.’’ It was certainly not the 
coinmencement bnt the end of the fight, when Indra came face 
to fuce with (Cambara and killed him. The battle had begun 
three months ago with the advent of the rainy season. Each 
rainy or cloudy day was like a fort of Vritra or Cambara, which 
Indra had demolished in sueeession. And when all the forts, 
numbering about 100 had been demolished, Cambara had no 
other fort or stronzhold to hide himself in, and he was, there- 


fore, compelled to come out into the open, and face his dreaded | 
enemy, Indra, who saw him, swiftly engaged him in a face-to- 

face combat, and killed him without further ado. That positively 

marked the termination of the: fight, which oceurred on the 4 
fortieth day of Carad, at the end of the year ( par/ratsaré.) The — 
Old Year practically closed on that day, and the New year eom- 
menced, after some preliminary ceremonies, two days later, from [s 
which the annual sacrifices were again begun. Mr. Tilak says — 
that Carad has been compared in the Brihmanas with evening or : 
the end of the day. Asa matter of fact, it was the end of the E , 
Old Year, and the beginning of the New. It is said that Indra n 
killed Vritra with 5» oriee. But the word stands as mueh is 
for ice as for dews, and the copious fall of dews decisively marks = 


the end of the rainy season, and is only possible when there are 
no clouds in the sky. Hence it is not unreasonable to say that 
Indra killed Vritra with Awe, £.^., às soon as autumn was nearly 
over, and Z/emaufa or the Dewy season made its appearance. By 
translating the word 4ima into **ie&," Mr. Tilak has attem] pted F 
to m that. Vritra was killed in winter in the fight — had. d 
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begun from autumn, and that this per ‘iol eorresponded to that 
during which the lone Aretie night brooded over the land. 
: But our readers have undoubtedly been convineed that there is 
<< nothing in the Rig-Veda to summest, far less to prove this 
theory. The fight actually began from Jarsid@, and lasted 
till Antumn, and this period was called dark, because the Sun 
all this time lay hidden behind the clonds, thereby proving that. 
| the Rainy Season in the Rig-Vedie times was long and conti- 
nuous, with copious downpourings of rain, which were only made 
possible by the existence of large seas near Sapta-Sindhu. 
With regard to the suggestion of Mr. Tilak that the Sun 
and the Dawn, ete., moved in the sky along with the movement 
of divydh dpah or celestial waters, it should be obgerved here 
that it is entirely the ereation of his fancy, and is not supported 
by any direct Rig-Vedie evidence. “It should be borne in 
mind ", says Mr. Tilak, “that the correlation between the flow 
—* of water and the rising of the Dawn and the Sun, here des- 
L eribed, is not speeulative. Jf the Vedie works do nof erpress tt 
| in unarbignons terms, the deficiency is fully made up. by the 
Parsi Seripture”.** Though this admission is extremely damag- 
-  jng to his theory, let ns see what the Parsi Scripture has got to 
fi say. In the Khorshed Yasht (VI. 2 & 35) we are told that 
De." “when the Sun rises up, then the earth becomes clean, the 
y running waters become clean....Should the Sun not rise up, then 
the Daevas would destroy all the things that are in the seven 
Karshvares," What does this extract mean? It simply 
means that the Sun, having purifying attributes, purifies the : 
earth and the running waters. It does not mean anything * 
igor than that, nor does it establish any correlation between 
the flow ‘of waters and the rising of the Sun. Tt first proclaims " 
| | Sun’ s attributes, and then says that if the Sun did not rise, — v OM 
^^ the — the demons would destroy everything. But Mr. — | 
ak ieget " * the passages in the Farvardin Yasht are still - 
t Thi — is devoted to the prihe of — i 
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who correspond to the JPií/ris of the Hisg-Veda. These ancient 
fathers are often deseribed, even iu the Kig-Veda, as taking 
part along with the gods, in the production of the cosmical 
phenomena.'*®...The Fravashis in the Parsi scriptures are said 
to have achieved the same or similar exploits. They are des- 
cribed (Yt. XIII. 53 & 54) as having ‘shown the beautiful paths 
to the waters which had stood before for a long time in the 
same place, without flowing’; and the’waters are then said to 
have commenced to flow along the path made by Mazda, along 
the way made by the gods, the watery Way appointed to them. 
Immediately after (Yt. XIII. 57) the Fravashis are said to 
have similarly showed ‘ the paths to the stars, the Moon, the 
Sun, and fhe endless lights, that had stood before, fora long 
time, in the same place, without moving forward, through the 
Oppression of the Daevas and the assaults of the Daevas.’ 
Here we bave the correlation between the flowing of waters, 





and the moving forward of the Sun distinetly enunciated. It 
was the Fravashis who caused to move onwards the waters 
and the Sun, both of which * had stood still for a long time in 
the same place.’ " ! ! 

Let us first understand what is meant by the ZPr/ris adorning 
the sky with stars, and placing darkness in the night and light 
in the day, or finding the hidden light and generating the dawn, ' * 
as mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 68. 11; VII. 76. 4; X. - — 
107. 1). These Pr/ris were certainly not the Creators, nor did 
they perform any of the functions of the Creator. These 


exploits, therefore, must be aseribed to them at a time whieh ig 
was specially consecrated to them and their worship, and when NE i 
the sky became first. adorned with bright stars, the resplendent "i 


Dawn and the glorious Sun after a period which had made 
their appearance impossible. Rig. X. 68 is devoted to the 
A Dc mc Rp — — —————— ——————————ÉÓÁ 

15 In the Rig-Veda the Pitris are said to have aderned the skv with 


stars,/nnd placed]duarkness;im the night and lightin the day (X. 68.1), — — — 
or to buve found the hidden light, and generated the dawn. (VIL 76. 4, — 


X. 107 1). 7 pde A 
16 Tilak's Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 270-271. —— E 
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praise of Brihaspati who released the cows (the solar rays) from 
the hidden caves of Vala, by breaking open the parvatas (clouds); 
and reunited them with the Sun. ‘The time, therefore, was the 
end of the rainy season. The feats aseribed to Bribaspati are Á 
here ascribed to the Prix (Rig X. 65, 11), because, in the 
first place, they as the progenitors and well-wishers of the 
human race, were supposed to have helped the Gods in their 
lizht for the release of the Sun and Dawn, the solar rays, and 
the confined waters for the benefit of their descendants and the * 
good of the world, and in the second place, the period when the 
victory over Vala or Vritra was achieved by the Gods exactly 
coincided with that which was consecrated to the worship of 
the Pitris. This period corresponds to what is known in modern 
times as the Prfripaksha, the fortnight that immediately precedes 
the Deecrpaksha, ov the bright portion of the lunar month of 
Acrina that sees the termination of the Old Year and the 
inauvaration of the New. The worship of the /Pttris was a 
prelude to the worship of the Devas, and no auspicious ceremony, 
nay, even marriage, is performed even to this day without first 
worshipping the  Pitris, 5.6, the ancestors, to whom we 
all owe our existence. In the Pilripatsha, the Hindus offer 
oblations of waters to the manes of the Pitris, as well as to the 
Gods, out of gratitude to them for releasing, for the benefit of 
the world, not only the “ waters of life," but also the Dawn, 
the Sun, and the solar rays from the prison-house of the clouds. 
If we bear in mind these facts, we shall be able to understand 
what the Parsi Scriptures mean by the Fravasbis showing “ the 
beautiful paths to the waters whieh had stood before for a long 
time in the same place without flowing," and “to the stars, 
the Moon, the Sun and the endless lights that had stood before, - 
5 fora long time, in. the same place, without moving forward,  — 4i 
T through the oppression of the Daevas and the assaults of the 23 
5 . Daevas.'"" "These Daevas of the Parsis are equivalent to the — ur 









d | Asuras or Demons (Vritra, Vala, Cambara, ete.) of the Vedie 
| Nee ns. It was these demons that confined or kept - ding * 
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lights. Did the demons represent a long dark night such as 
occurs in the Aretie region? No; for though the Sun and the 
Dawn are absent there, during the long period of darkness, the 

j Moon and the stars are not; and they regularly appear in the 
firmament during the long Arctic night. Therefore, the Daevas 

that kept the Sun, the Moon, the stars and the waters etanding 

still must represent anything but darkness or long night, and 

the only thing that closely resembles them is a thiek pall of 

p dark clouds, confining the rain-water in their bosom, and mak- 
ing the appearance of the heavenly luminaries in the sky im- 
possible, which are, therefore, described as standing still for a 
long time, without moving forward. It was however, the 
Fravashis (/Ae Pifíris) that showed them the path to advance 5 
and the waters flowed on, and the Sur, the Moon and the stare 
also appeared and moved on in their appointed paths. Thus 
there is absolutely no correlation between the flow of the waters, 
and the movements of the heavenly luminaries, as Mr. Tilak 
has wrongly surmised. The mention of the “ waters” elearly 
indicates the fall of rains from the clouds, and after the clouds 
had been exhausted and dispersed from th® sky, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars appeared. We thus see that Mr, Tilak's 
theory of the aerial waters, and the correlation. of their flow 
with the rise of the Sun and the Dawn have no basis to stand 
upon, and his interpretation of the existence of a long Aretie 
^ night either from Rig-Vedie or Avestie evidence at once falls to 
the ground. He next proeeeds to cull another evidence from the 
Vendidad whieh we have already once examined, and will exa- 
, mine again. Prof, Darmesteter sys that the waters cease to 
flow in winter. In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that in ancient Airyana Vaejo there were only two seasons, pfs, 
summer and winter, the former lasting for two months, and the y 
latter for ten months (Vend. Farg. I. 4). The long winter — —— 
therefore, included the rainy season also, which followed sums —  —— 
mer. There was a custom among the followers of Aburg. -. 
Mazda not to dispose of a corpse during the night, or when the 
Sun was not visible on the sky in consequence of clouds | 
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over-apreading it, because they believed that the eorpse needed to 
be purified by its exposure to the Sun before being finally disposéd 
of. There is a passage in Fargard V. 10. (34) where Ahura 


Mazda is asked: «If the summer is passed and the winter has 


come, what shall the worsbippers of Mazda do?" To which 
Ahura Mazda answers: ‘‘In every house, in every borough, 
they shall raise three Avfas for the dead, large enough not to 
strike the skull or the feet or the hands of the man...... and 
they shall let the lifeless body lie there for fico nights, three 
ntghés or a mouth foug, until the birds begin to fly, the plants 
to grow, the tloods to tlow, and fhe wind fo dry up the waters 
Jrom off the earth; then the worshippers of Mazda shall lay 
down the dead (on the Dakhma), his eyes towards the sun." 
From this Mr. Tilak draws two inferences : (1) that the move- 
ment of the Sun was correlated with the flow of aerial waters 
aud (2) that the Sun not being visible for two nights, three 
nights, or even a month, there was long continuous night for 
thore periods, indicating Arctic characteristies. I have said 
above that summer was followed by winter in Airyana Vaejo, 
as there were only two marked seasons in tbe land; but the 
first part of winter, which followel the hot days of summer 
was probably rainy; and if there was a spell of rainy weather 
" for two nights (days), three nights (days), or a month, the Sun 
remained hidden bebind elouds. Against the oceurreuce of such 
a contigeney, Ahura Mazda advised his worshippers to raise a 
Kata, and deposit the dead body there, till the vultures and 
other birds of prey that feasted on the corpse began to fly, the 
plants to grow by drawing fresh sap from the ground, saturated 
with rain-waters, and the rain-waters, collected in the channels 
leading to the rivers, caused a flood therein, and the wind 
“ dried up the waters /rom off the earth.” These waters, there- 
fore, were not aerial waters, but liquid waters as we see and 
ordinarily use. The mention of waters and floods unmis 
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darkness ; but he infers it “from the statement that the body 
is-at last to be taken out and laid down on the Dakhma with 
its eyes towards the Sun, evidently meaning that the ceremony 
was impossible to be performed during the time the dead body 


was kept up in the house," The contingency of clouds econ- 


cealing the Sun for these days does not seem to have struck 
Mr. Tilak at all. 

He next quotes another passage from Fargard VIIT. 4 (11) 
to prove his point, wherein Ahura Mazda is asked: — ** If in the 
house of the worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens to 
die, and i£ ts raining or snowing or blowing or the darkness ss 
coming om, when the flucks and the men lose their way, what 
shall the worshipper of Mazda do?” To this Ahura Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V. 10 to the question asked 
him. ‘“ Here,’ savs Mr. Tilak, **darkness is distinetly men- 
tioned along with snowing and blowing," and also *'raining " 
which he omits to mention. But what does this mean after 
all? Itsimply means that the “ darkness" was caused by 
the sky being covered up with clouds, behind which the Sun lay 
hidden in the daytime, and the Moon and the stars in the might, 
causing the men and the floeks to lose their way,—all the time 
the rain or the snow falling, and the weather being boisterous 
with high winds blowing, and driving the clouds before them. 
Such spells of bad weather are eommon in the high mountainous 
regions, and come suddenly without any warning at all. The 
«darkness" mentioned in the above passage does not, therefore, 
mean the darkness of the long Arctic night, but such darkness 
as is caused by suow-storms, or clouds eoneealing the Sun in 
the day, and the Moon and the stars at night, We have also 
seen in the Tir Yasht that the appointed time for the appesy- 
ance of Tislitrya after conquering Apoasha in the watery regions, 
or the rainy months, has been deseribed as after one night, fwo 
nights, fifty or hundred nights (vide Chapter — "pete 
quotations, therefore, do not support Mr. l'ilak's view ofa 


long Arctic night, nor establish any connection between the | 


qovement of the aerial waters and the rise of the Sun, , m 
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Lastly, to prove that the Dawn and the Sun ascend the 
sky with the released aerial waters which move upwards from 
the nether regions, Mr. Tilak quotes Rig. IT. 15. 6 which he 
translates in a way that suits his purpose admirably. The 
verse simply says: ‘ By his great power, Indra turned | the 
Sindhu fowards the north (udancham).” But by “Sindhu,” 
Mr. Tilak understands ‘the aerial waters," and by wdencham 
"upwards." Sfiyana says that the passage simply means that 
the river Sindhu which flows from an easternly direction was 
turned northwards by Indra, and this really is. the present 
course of the river. If first flows from the east along the foot + 
of the northern Himalaya, and then turns towards the north- 
west and the north above Kashmir. Lastly, after a long detour 
it turns towards the south. Sfyana is therefore, correct in 
interpreting the passage to mean tliat Indra, by his great power, 
turned the westerly course of the river Sindhu northward. 
The word Sindhu in the Rig-Veda means (2) the river of that 
name, (^) the country watered by it, (¢) rivers in general, when 4 
used in the plural, and (4/7) the sea or ocean. ‘The word oveuring 
in the verse in the singular must, therefore, mean either the 
great river of that name or the ocean. I am inclined to think 
that it means the river Sindhu, because in the preceeding verse 
‘the river Dhuni or Párushoi (Iravati) has been mentioned, thus 
showing that the poet had these rivers in his mind when com- 
posing the verse. If we accept the meaning of the word 
udancham to be *upwards," the passage would mean that the 
river instead of flowing downwards into the sea, also flowed 
| upwards towards its source. This, at first, would appear to be 
jee absurd, but it would not do so, if we consider the fact that the 
| . waters of the river really move upward when the tide rushes in 
-— — from the sea. This phenomenon must have struck the im | 
|. — "ion of the poet, who ascribed it to the power of Indra. 
— — J— » we take the passage to mean that the upper course of 
+ Ye was sharply turned towards the north in northern 
|. to indieate the inrushing of the tide up the river from th sea, 
it does not certainly admit of the meaning ascribed to it 
—— — | "f E: 
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Mr. Tilak. 


Lastly, if we take the word Sindhu to mean the 
‘ocean ,’ 


' the turning of its waters upward by Indra wonld mean 
cling of the tide or the raising of the watery vapours 
: to the sky by the action of the solar heat, as Indra has often 
been identified with the Sun. 


the Sw 


At all events, the passage does 
nol mein the flowing upwards of the released aerial waters from 
the nether regions. 

The seven rivers, or the Sapla-Sindhavah have been identi 
hed by Mr. Tilak with seven aerial streams, and not with the 
same ancient rivers as gave the country its name. He says 
"» that the rivers of the Punjab were, as they now are, only five 
in number, not taking into account tlie Indus and the Sarasvati, 
which last-named river was a large flowiug river in ancient 
times and not the insignificant stream it is at present, and 
probably ignoring the fact that the country was called THapfa- 
llendu in the Avesta, and Sapfa-Srndhavah in the Rig-Veda. 
Professer Macdonnel says: “Mention is often made in the 








a Rig-Veda of the Sapta-Sindharah or * Seven Rivers’ which, in one P 
passage at least, is synonymous with the country inhabited by Set 
the Aryan Hindus,."'* Mr. Ragozin also says: “ There is * 
a name under which the land we know as the Punjab was even ; 
more widely designated both in the early or Vedie and the later A 
so called classie periods ; it is Sapta-Sindhaval—the Seven à = 
Rivers.’ This is the J/ap/a Hendn of the Eranians, the land "i 
mentioned in the famous zeographieal chapter of the Avesta WE 
* among the earliest creations of Ahura Mazda, and in the rock 2. 
"w inscription of the tomb of Darieos I in. the list of the Persian od 
_Empire’s tributary provinces. It is, indeed, a far more correctly. "1 
r deseriptive name, ns it takes due count of the Indus—the Sindh E. 
| of Indian antiquity,—and includes a seventh river, of high and ' sah 
| even saered legendary fame, the Sarasvati, which may be —* 
e described as the eastern boundary of the first Aryan dominion : * 
sy Badia? 16. Ií.-ie, therefore, extremely strange tins. "Mr. wr 
» Tilak, in his zeal to prove the celestial character of the seven — — 
RN Ne ee ae ee 
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rivers, does not take note of the obvious fact that there were 
actually seven terrestrial rivers in the Punjab to justify its 
ancient name of "npta-Sindhu. He says that the seven celestial 
rivers have actually been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (IX.54. 7). 
But the passage simply means, “The Soma encompasses (all 
the regions) from the Seven (rivers) to Heaven," !* which is 
tantamount to saying that its influence is extended from the 
Land of the Seven Rivers up to Heaven. We do not find any 
mention here of the seven celestial rivers. If they at all had 
any conception of these rivers, they must have derived it from 
the seven terrestrial originals with which they were familar. 
The story of Indra's causing the seven rivers to flow refers to 
the fact that by pouring down copious rains, he caused the 
seven terrestrial rivers, whose dimensions had been considerably 
reduced in summer, to be flooded. This meaning is simple and 
clear, and not so far-fetched as Mr. Tilak makes it in proving 
his theory of the circulation of serial waters round the earth, 
their capture, and with them the capture of the Dawn and the 
Sun by Vritra in the nether regions, and their ultimate libera- 
tion by Indra, when the aeria] waters flowed upwards, bringing 
up along with them the Dawn and the Sun, This theory is not 
supported either by the Rig-Veda or the Avesta on which Mr, 
Tilak relies so much. The captive waters were really the 
waters imprisoned in the clouds whieh Indra rent open with 
his thunderbolt, and from which he caused the waters to fall 
down. The imprisonment of the Dawn and the Sun refers to 
their being covered up by clouds, and they were only released 
when the rains were exhausted, and the clouds dispersed from 
the sky in autumn. This appears to me to be the long and 
short of the myth regarding the captive waters in the Rig- 


Veda, : 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak's Theory of the Arctic Cradle of Aryans 
( cond ,). 


Tue MarurINarL Deiries. 
The A: cetus. 


The Acvius are the twin-gods who stand generally in the 
character of divine physicians, curing the lame, restoring sight 
to the blind, rejuvenating the old and decrepit, and reseuing 
men from distress. They occupy a high place in the hierarehy 
of the Vedie Gods, and are praised in many a hymn for their 
valorous deeds anl many beneficent acts. They were also co- 
adjutors with the great Indra in his fight with Vritra, and 
shared with him the title of V'rifrahan and Catakratu (Rig. VIII. 
8.22 and I. 112.23). In Rig. I. 1582. 2 they are said to 
possess strongly the qualities of Indra (/ndra-tama). In the 
Aitareya Brihmaua (IV. 7-9) they are deseribed as having run 
a race with Agni, Ushas and Indra, and won it, which entitled : 
them to the Castra known by their name as the Agvina-gesira, 
of which mention has been made before in a previons chapter. 
It would thus appear that the Acvins were high aud important 
deities in the Rig-Veda. 

The question now arises, who were these twin gods?  Yáska 
says in his Nirukta (XII. 1) that some declare them as repre- 
senting Heaven and Earth, others as Day and Night, and others 
again as the Sun and the Moon. ‘The Aitihásikas take them to 
be ancient kings who, by the performance of holy acts, were 
transformed into Devas. But the Nairuktas who represented 
the naturalistic school believe them to be either the Morning 
Star or the two stars in the constellation of Gemini. They repre- 
sent, however, anything but stars. The time when they are 
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first observed and invoked has been deseribed in Rig. X. 61. 4 
to be the time when “the black cows mingle with the red.*" 
These blaek and red cows undoubtedly mean “ darkness " and 
"the first streaks of red light " respcetively, and the Acvins repre- 
sent the first faint ¢limmer of light in the eastern horizon— 
the product of the first commingling of Light and Darkness, 
which accounts for their twin character. The phenomenon that 
becomes visible is neither pure light, nor pure darkness, but a 
combination of both and cannot be distinctively ealled by either 
name. This phenomenon then is the Acvins, the harbingeis ws 
of Dawn or Ushas who has a distinguishing individuality of 
her own,—pure, bright, and beautiful like a fresh-blown lotus, 
or a lovely maiden. The Acvins, having been first visible 
in the east, where existed in those early days the Eastern Sea 
oceupying the Gangetic trough, aud washing the eastern coasts 
of Sapta-Sindhu, were properly called Sindhu-mdtarah or those 


whose mother was the ocean (Rig. I. 16. 21), and their car de- * 
scribed as turning up from the ocean. (Rig. IV. 43.5). In | 
Rig. I. 46. 5 they are said to come to Sapta Sindhu, after leaving | 
their Loats moored in the-harbour, or near the landing on the 
sea-beach. However this may be, their first appearance on y 
the east marked, as it were, the very beginning of life and - J 
activity, as they were soon followed by the bright and beautiful | F D 
Ushas, and later on, by the glorious and resplendent Sun, both | Des 


of whom, together with all living creatures, seemed to be _ 
ushered into life, after a brief spell of death, or disease which b 2 4 
was like death in life, and rejuvenated. Hence it was quite - 23 
in the fitness of things to ascribe to them the cl ar eter RE. 
divine physicians who cured not only men, when supplica pu p 
but also Gods of their incurable and loathsome disea or F 
‘dimn ed their lustre, or ide them all but 
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Acvins, therefore, helped the great Indra in rescuing the Sun 
and the Dawn from the clutches of Vritra, the demon of dark- 
ness, and were rightly entitled to share with him the glory 
of the appellation of Fri/rahan. They helped Indra not only 
in his daily but also in his annual ficht with Vritra, when the 
latter imprisoned the Sun and the Dawn in his dark cloud-body 
for months together in the rainy season. And when that 
light ended in vietory for Indra, as the result of the performance 
of the hundred special sacrifices, known as the Zfri-£Frafus, the 
Acvins who had helped Indra in the fight were also equally 
entitled with him to be called Catakratn (Rig. I. 112.23) and 
described as Zudra-Zaima (Rig. I. 182. 2). 

A number of myths, deseribinz the many valorous and 
beneficent deeds of the Acvins, has been mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, some of which Mr. Tilak has described in a way 


that would support his theory of the Arctic cradle of the : 


Aryans. We propose to examine them in this chapter, and see 
whether his interpretation is correct. The following are some 
of the achievements of the Acvins, as summed up by Maedonnel 
in his Fedic Mythology (S 21): 

“The sage Chyavana, grown old and deserted, they released 
from his decrepit body; they prolonged his life, restoring him 


to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made him the ; 


husband of maidens (I. 116. 10 &e). They also renewed the 
youth of the aged Kali, and befriended him when he had 
taken a wife (X. 39. 8; I. 112. 15). They brought, on a car, 
to the youthful Vimada, wives or a wife named Kamadyu (X. 
65. 12), who seems to have been the beautiful spouse of Puru- 
mitra (I. 117. 20). They restored Vishnüápu likea lost animal, 
to the sight of their worshipper, Vishvakáya, son of Krishna 
(I. 116. 23; X. 65. 12). But the story most often referred to 
is that of the reseue of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who was 
abandoned in the midst of ocean (Sumudre), or in the water- 
clouds (Udmeghe), and who, tossed about in darkness, invoked 
the aid of the youthful heroes. In the ocean which is without 


support (andrambhane), they took him home in a hundred-oared | 
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(Catáritram) ship (I. 116. 5). They reseued him with: 
animated water-tight ships; which traversed the air (entari&sha), 
with four ships, with an animated winged boat, with three" 
flying ears having a hundred feet and six horses. In one 


passage Ghujya is described as clinging to a log in the midst | 


of water (arnaso madhye 1.182.7). The sage Rebha, stabbed, 
bound, hidden by the malignant, over-whelmed in waters for ten 
nights and nine days, abandoned as dead, was by the Acvins 
revived and drawn out, as Soma juice is raised with a ladle (I. 
116. 24; 1.112. 5). They delivered Vandana from his calamity 
and restored him to the light of the Sun. In I. 117. 5 they 
are also said to have dug up for Vandana some bright buried 
gold of new splendour ‘like one asleep in the lap of Nir-riti,’ 
or-like * the Sun dwelling in darkness.’ They succoured the sage 
Atri Sapta-Vadhri, who was plunged in a burning pit by the 
wiles of a demon, and delivered him from darkness (I. 116. 
8; VI. 50. 10). They rescued from the jaws of a wolf a quail 
(Varteka), who invoked their aid (I. 112.8). To Rijrácva, 
who had been blinded by his ernel father for killing one hundred 
and one sheep and giving them to a she-wolf to devour, they 
restored his eye-sight at the prayer of the she-wolf (I. 116. 16 ; 
1. 117. 17), and eured Parávrij of blindness and lameness (I. 112. 
5). When Vicpalá's leg had been eut off in the battle like the 
wing of a bird, the Acvins gave her an iron one instead I. 
116. 5). They befriended Ghoshá when she was growing old 
in her father's house by giving her a husband (I. 117. 7 ; X. 
339. 3). "To the wife of a eunuch (Vadhrimati) they gave a. son 
ealled Hiranya-hasta (T. 116. 3; VI. 62. 7). The cow of Shayu 
which had left off bearing they caused to give milk (I. 116. 
22); and to Pedu they gavea strong swift dragon-slaying 


steed impelled by Indra which won him unbounded spoils. — 


(I. 116. 6)2” 


Professor Max Miiller and some other scholars have dis- | 


covered in all these myths the decaying power of the Sun in 
winter, and his growing power in spring or summer, “ Thus 





om Professor Max Müller tells us that Chyavana is nothing. s 
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the falling Sun (chyw, to fall), of which it might well be said 
.that he hal sunk in the fiery or darkabyss from which the 
Acvins are themselves said to come up in If. 39. 3.' "The 
Vedie Rishis are again said to have betrayed the secret of the 
myth of Vandana by comparing the treasure dug for him by 
the Acvins to the Sun ‘ dwelling in darkness.” Kali is similar- 
ly taken to represent the waning moon, and Viepalá's iron-leg, 
we are told, is the first quarter ^r pada of the new Moon, «called 
‘iron,’ on account of his darkness as compared with the golden 
colour of the full Moon. ‘The blindness of Rijrigva is explained 
on this theory as meaning the blindness of night or winter ; 
and the blind and lame Parávrij is taken to be the Sun after 
sunset, or near the winter solstice. The setting Sun, thrown 
out of a boat into waters, is similarly understood to be the basis 
of the legend of Bhujyu or Rebha.  Vadhrimati, the wife of 
the eunuch, to whom Hiranya-hasta or the Gold-hand is said. to 
be restored, is, we are further told, nothing but the Dawn under - 
a different name. She is called the wife of the eunuch because 
she was separated from the Sun during the night. In short, each 
and every legend is said to be a story of the Sun or the Moon 
in distress. The Acvins were the saviours of the morning light 
or of the annual Sun in his exile and distress at the time of the 
winter-solstice ; and when the Sun becomes bright and brisk in 
the morning every day, or vigorous and triumphant in the 
spring, the miracle, we are told, was naturally attributed to the | 
physicians of the gods.’’* | 
Professor Max Müller would undoubtedly have arrived at a 
correet interpretation of the myths, if instead of referring to 
the decaving powers of the Sun in winter, he had taken into 
account the conditions of the rainy season when the Sun 
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( ‘The translation of this verse is as follows : “ The parent of twins has 


- bronght forth the twin (Agvins) on this oveasion, (in the praise of whom) the — $^ 


tip of my tongue remains tremulous. They two, the dispensors of darkness, — 

combine, assuming bodies as a pair (of twins) at the origin of day.” There 

is no men! on here « f the Acvina coming up from the dark or fiery abyss. | 
^  Tilak's Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 363-364. = 
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remained hidden behind the clouds and thereby lost his lustre and 

powers. Mr. Tilak rightly observes that all the éacts and in- 

cidents in these legends are not explained by the Vernal theory 

as ib is now understood.  ** Thus,” says he, “we cannot explain ; 
why the protégés of the Acvins are described as being delivered 
Jrom darkness on the theory that every afllietion or distress 
mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of the power 
of the Sun in winter. Darkness is distinetly referred to when 
the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to * the Sun dwell- 
ing in darkness ' (I. 117. 5.), or when Bhujvu is said. to have 
been plunged in waters and sunk in bottomless darkness 
(andrambhaue tamasi) or when Atri is said to have been deli- 
vered from darkness (famas) in VI. 50. 10. The powers of the 
Sun no doubt decayed in winter, and one can easily understand 
why the Sun in winter should be called lame, old or distressed. 
But blindness naturally means darkness or (amas. (I. 117. 17) ; 
and when express references to darkness (/amas) are found in - 
several passages, we cannot legitimately hold that the story of 

curing the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers 

of the winter Sun. The darkness referred to is obviously the 

real darkness of the night; and on the theory of the daily 
struzgle between light and darkness, we shall have to suppose 

that these wonders were achieved every day. Butas a matter 

of fact, they are not said to be performed every day, and Vedie 
scholars have, therefore, tried to explain the legends on the 


ov 


theory of the yearly exile of the Sun in winter. But we now * 
see that in. the latter case, references to blindness or darkness | 
remain unintelligible, and as the darkness is often said to be 


of several days’ duration, we are obliged to infer that the 
legends refer to the long yearly darkness, or in other words, 
they have for their physical basis the disappearance of the San 
below the horizon during the long night of the Arctic region." 

_ In this way Mr. Tilak tries to establish his pet Arctic theory, 
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be more easily and rationally explained by taking into account 
the conditions of the rainy season, when the solar eye is blinded 
by elouds or watery vapours for days, nay months together. 
Let us explain our meaning more clearly by considering some of 
the legends independently. 

First of all, let ustake up the myth of Rebha who was 
overwhelmed in waters, and remained there for ten nights and 
nine days. Incessant rain for such a long period was uncommon 
even in Sapta-Sindhu, whieh usually had a heavy rain-fall in 
ancient times, and this remarkable fact was recorded by the 
Vedic bard in the legend of Rebha who was undoubtedly the 
Sun. Then, acain, Bhujvu, another worshipper of the Acvins, 
is deseribed as having been saved from drowning in the bottom- 
less sea or darkness, where he lay for three days and three 
nights (I. 116. 4). This legend also means that the Sun 
remained invisible in consequence of the fall of incessant rains 
for three days and nights, during which period the Acvins also 
remained in the pardrat or distant region (VIII. 5.8.), as they 
were not at all visible on account of the presence of dripping 
clonds in the sky. The Acvins rescued Bhujyu from his perilous 
position and brought him home ina hnnudred-oared ship, the 
hundred oars probably representing the Aundred days or three 
months during which the rains lasted. The same sentiment is 


probably also more elaborately expressed in the verses which say — 


that the Aecvins rescued Bhujyu “with animated water-tight 
ships, which traversed the air ( ntlariksha) ; with four ships, 
with an animated winged boat; with three flying cars 
having a hundred feet, and six horses.” Now, these ships or 
flying ears, either three or four in number, approximately 
represented the three or four months, the hundred feet repre- 
sented the hundred days, and the six horses probably the six 
forinights during which the rainy season lasted, Across this 
season, Blujyu (the Sun) was safely piloted home by the 
Acvins in their ships or flying cars. The log or tree to whieh 
the ship-wreeked Prince clung in the midst of water (aruaso 


madhye 1, 182. 7) was no other than the famous mythical tree — — 
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known as Varuna's tree which had its base upward, and branches 
downwards, from which the seeds of all plant$ and vegetadion 
were said to be washed down and brought to the earth by rain 
water.' Mr. Tilak has given two coloured sketches in his book E 
to show that this tree of Varuna was in the nether region, | 
with its base or trunk firmly planted on the other side of the 
earth, and its branches spreading downwards into the nether 
waters for which, however, he has no justification. In Rig. 
I. 164.22, the orb or the region of the Sun has been compared 
to a tree, into which the water-lifting rays enter, and from 
which they again bring forth light to all. His. I. 24.7 says: 
“The royal Varuna of pure strength, residing in the baseless 
firmament, sustains on high ( ÜrdAran) a heap of light (Van sya 
stipam) the rays whereof come downwards, while their base is 
above."" The heap of hght is undoubtedly the Sun who was 
situated on high (Urdivam) in. the firmament, from whom the 
rays came downwards. A Nishi has asked “ What was this tree ?” z 
We find a ready answer to this question in the above interpreta- 
tion. The tree is the Sun himself, situated in the bottomless 
region (a4edhma), in as much as axfariésha or the firmament, 
where Varuna’s ocean of watery vapours is located, is really 
bottomless, and the vapours float there without any support. 
Bhujyn, who represented the Sun, clung to this tree when ship- 
wrecked, ¢.¢., when the Sun was covered up by clouds, and was 
eonsequently plunged into darkuess which was bottomless and 
without any support (Rig. I. 182,6). In this connection it 
should be recalled to mind that it was through axtariksha that 
—. the Acvins brought Bhujyu in their ships. Hence the meta- 
phorical ship-wreck was conceived to have oceurred in mid- —— 
heaven, and not in the nether regions, and Mr. 'l'ilak's — 


(—— * Rig. T. 082. 7; fene failed) weet nai a! dins anf: @ 3 
eg. ‘'rans.)—"* What was the tree that was stationed in the. ei e 
AE: to which the aa od son of Tagraclung ?" —— — $a 07. 73 
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tion of the nether regions, borrowed from Greek and Eyptian 
legends, where everything is said to be turned upside down, is 
quite baseless, and, as we have already discussed in a previous 
chapter, not at all supported by Itiz- Vedie evidence. The 
bottomless darkness into which Bhujyu (the Sun) was plunged 
was the darkness of the clouds, and the water was the rain- 
water (ndmegha). This darkness, therefore, had nothing to do 
with that of an Arctic night. 

Next, with regard to the legend of Gotama, we find it 
mentioned in Rig. J. 116.9 that the Acvins lifted up a well 
“with bottom up, and opening (or mouth) in the side or down- 
wards " ( jimbdabdram) to assuage his thirst. In Rig. I. $5.11 
also, it has been mentioned that the Maruts brought the crooked 
(ie., obliquely lying) well to the place (where thirsty Gotama 
was) and sprinkled the water upon him to relieve bis thirst. In 
the previous verse it has been- related that ** by their power, they 
(the Marufs) bore the well aloft (urdAram nanndre), and clove 
asunder the mountain that obstructed their path." It will thus 
be seen that the feat ascribed to the Acvins ts also ascribed 
to the Maruts, who earried the well aloft, and turning 1t upside 
down, or making it oblique, poured down the water on the 
thirsty Gotama, This Gotama (Go—light and fama used in the 
superlative or approximative sense) is none other than the Sun 
himself. As the Sun, who was in the sky, was thirsty, a well 
full of water had to be lifted up by the Agvins and the Maruts, 
and emptied obliquely on him. ‘This certainly does not refer to 
the nether remions, but to the sky above, where the well had ¢o de 
lifted up. 'Yhe real purport is that there having been no rain, 
the Maruts or the winds carried up the watery vapours, by 
piereing through the mountains or the clonds, and these vapours 


were ultimately condensed into rain which was precipitated and 


sprinkled on Gotama. 
Next we turn to the legend of Atri, who, as our readers will 
recollect, is identified with the Sun. It is related in. Rig. I. 116.8 


(that encompassed Atri), and supplied him with food-supported 
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that the Acvins “ quenched with cold -water the blazing flames 
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strength." They also **extriested him from the dark (cavern) 
into which he had been thrown headlong, and restorgl him to every 
kind of welfare. " Sáyana says that the Asuras had thrown him 
into a torture-house, furatshed with a hundred doors, and torment- 
ed him with a burning fire made of chaff, which surrounded it. 
Atri having invoked the aid of the Acvins, they resened him 
from the torture-honse by extinguishing the fire with eold water. 
The evident meaning of this allegorical account is that clouds 
covered up the Sun ; but as there was no rain, the solar heat in 
summer became extremely sultry and unbearable like fire made 
of chaff (/as/a) which, though not sending up flames, yet burns 
with a fierce intensity. The hot rays of the summer Sun, struggl- 
ing through thin rainless clouds, are aptly compared to fire made 
of chaff, as both are unbearable. The hundied doors of the 
torture-house are the hundred days of the rainy season,and the 
Acvins are said to have quenched the fire with cold water, 7.e., 
by pouring down rain, The dark cavern or torture-house is 
certainly not the long night of the Aretie region, but only 
elouds that envelop the Sun in the rainy season. We have 
discussed in some of the previous chapters many references to the 
dark cavern of Vritra, meauing the rain-cloud, in which he was 
supposed to have imprisoned the cows or the solar rays. 

Let us now understand the story of Vadhrimati who was 
given a son named 4/firauya-hasfa, although her hasband was 
lVaidhri or a eunuch. This fact has been described in Riz I. 116. 
13 & I. 117. 24.  Sáyana says that a certain ascetie king 


(Zdjarshi) hada daughter whose husband was a eunuch. — 'The > 


Acvins, having been invoked by her in prayer, gave her a son 
named Z/irauga-hasta or Gold-handed. Now this Vadhrimati is 
none other than Ushfis or the Dawn who could not come in con- 
taet with her husband, the Sun, who had beeome powerless 
like a Vadhri or eunuch at night, or in the rainy season when the 
solar rays became weak in consequence of their having been 


covered up by clouds. ‘Che Acvins, however, wave Ushas a son, 3, 
— ealled Miranya-hasta whieh is another name of Savitri or the * | 


| (qr. — Rig. VI, 50. 5). The plain meaning is 
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. at the end of the rainy season, or of the night, the golden Sun, 
with refulgent ays, issued from the clouds or darkness as the new- 
born son of Ushás—the gift of the Acvins, though she could 
not know her husband at night or during the rains on account of 
his" having become a eunuch, or powerless. This /firamyahasta 
or Hiranyapáni is probably the origin of the later Pauranic 
legend of the birth of Ganeca,a solar vod with the head of a 
fastt or elephant, which resembles the solar orb as it begins to 
emerge from the horizon,—Ganeca, the son of Umá or Durgá 
who'?is identified with Ushás. 

Next let us turn to the story of Atri Sapta-Vadhri, as related 
in Rig. V. 78. Sapta-Vadhri, being shut up in a wooden 
case every night, is kept separated from his wife. He 
is, therefore, like a eunuch in the night, and only becomes the 
husband of his wife in the day-time. This undoubtedly refers 
to the Sun of the night. But if he is at all the eunuch-sun of 
the night, the question still remains to be answered, why is he 
ealled Sapta-Vadhri, or seven-eunuch ? Mr. Tilak says that no 
satisfaetory answer to this question has been vouchsafed by any 
Vedic scholar. But we humbly venture to suggest that the Sun, 
being called “ seven-rayed ” (Sap/a-ragmi) when he 18 visible and 
shines brightly in the sky, is rightly designated ** Sapta-Vadhri 
or seven-eunuch, when his rays lose lustre and become power- 
less at night. Mr. Tilak says : “In the Atharva-Veda, XI: 5.1, 
the Sun as a Brahmachárin is said to move between heaven and 
earth, and in the 12th verse of the same hymn, we are told 
that * shouting forth, thundering, red, white, he carries = great 
penis (Brihach-chepas) along the earth.’ If the Sun moving be- 
tween heaven and earth is called Brihach-chepas, he ay wes lxi 
called Vadhri (eunuch) when sunk into the land of Nir-reft. 
This Nir-riti,.as we have seen before, is the contrary path by — 
which the Sun returns at night to the place of FINIRE: The € 
Sapta-Vadhri is thus clearly explained. Bot Mr. Tak x d ges 
in a far-fetched interpretation of it by referring to the e 2 
verses of Rig. V.78, which contain a liturgy of child. irth.- 
From the prayer eontained therein that the embryo may move 
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and come out “alive and unhurt” from the mother's womb after 
being developed for ten months, Mr. Tilak infers that it refers to 
the Sun moving between heaven and earth as in a mother’s womb 
for ten months, and then coming out—that is, disappearing from 
view, unlike a child who becomes visible to all as soon as it comes 
out of the mother’s womb. This disappearance of the Sun ts 
identified by him with two months’ darkness when he goes below 
the horizon in a part of the Arctic region. But this interpreta- 
tion, if at all to be accepted, may as well apply to the two rainy 
months during which the Sun becomes invisible behind clouds. 
He is visible for ten months every day, even in the Tropies, 
though not as continuously as in the Aretie region, where, by the 
way, the day is certainly not ten months long, but is divided into 
a long day for a few months and nycthemerons during the rest of 
the period. So this interpretation does not hold good consistently 
with the actual conditions in the Arctic region. If the Sun is 
Divas-putra, or the son of yw or heaven (Rig. X. 97.1), and 
the earth the parent mother (Rig. I. 164.33), and the two bowls, 
heaven and earth, form the womb, containing the embryo (the 
Sun), then he is already visible to both, even in the period of 
gestation, and no prayer need be offered to any God for his safe 
delivery from the mother's womb; for a prayer, like this, would 
be absurd and unnecessary. In Rig. I, 164.32, the Sun is 
described as being invisible to one who made him, “ evidently 
meaning his mother," as Mr. Tilak says. If that be so, the 
riddle can only mean that when the Sun travels by the path of 
Nir-riti at night, he becomes invisible to the mother or the earth, 
though he is visible to the father, the Dyu or heaven, beeause the 
path lies high up in the distant region (Pardvat). Another riddle 
contained in Rig. I. 164.17 probably means the same thing, 
for it runs as follows: “ The cow holding her ealf underneath 
with her fore feet, and then above with her hind feet, has risen "p. 
Whither is she gone * To whom has she turned back when 1 halfway? 
Where does she bear her young * It is not amidst the herd.” his 


Der mean that the calf or the Sun is taken up by the cow or the di | 
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back without the calf from half the way. Nobody knows where 
she brings foréh her young (or the Sun). It is certain that she 
does not do so in the midst of the herd, ¢.¢., in any spot on the 
earth. In other words, she temporarily disappears with her calf 
at night, and the calf (the Sun) is reborn in the morning, how and 
where, nobody knows. This temporary disappearance of the 
Sun at night, or the fact of his being invisible to the mother, 
does not imply the existence of a long Arctic night, but only 
of an ordinary night of the Tropies. Try however Mr. Tilak 
may to explain these riddles in his own fashion, we are not at 
all eonvineed by his arguments that the myth of Atri Sapta- 
Vadhri refers to the darkness of a long Aretic night. Hymn 78 
of the Fifth Mandala is really a simple liturgy of child-birth, as 
Sávana has explained, and the prayer contained in the last three 
verses for the safe delivery of a child from its mother’s womb 
was simply suggested by the legend of Sapta-Vadhri who was 
rescued by the Acvins from the wooden case in which he bad 
been imprisoned, as a child is delivered from its confinement in 
its mother’s womb. This, in our opinion, is the simple inter- 
pretation of the hymn. 

Lastly, we will try to understand the legend of Rijragva 
who is deseribed as the son of Brishügiri. It is said that he 
killed and eut up 101 sheep belonging to the citizens and gave 


them to a she-wolf to eat, for which offenee he was made blind © 


by his father. The Acvins, having been invoked by him in 
prayer, restored his sight. (Sfiyana’s commentary on Rig. I. 
116.16). The word 2ijragva literally means * a red horse, " or 
the Sun, who is frequently compared to a horse. The 101 sheep 
which he killed and gave to the she-wolf to eat are undoubtedly 
the hundred and one bright days (mesh, to glow or shine) which 
were darkened by the overhanging clouds concealing the Sun 


who thus became blind. Rig. T. 164.14 distinctly says that the 


solar eye becomes covered with watery mists, which undoubtedly 


refers to his blindness due to rains. | | 
It is useless further to pursue *the interpretations of the | 
various myths which certainly do not prove, or even suggest any - 


gt. 
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reference to the long Arctic night. The blindness of the Sun, 
and the darkness produced in consequence, whermit is not the 
darkness of an ordinary Tropical night, are well explained by the 
theory of the Rainy season. 


Su rya "8 IH eel, 


The Rig-Veda variously mentions the wheel of Surya’s car to 
be one, two,orseven in number. Rig. I. 164.2 says : “ They 
yoke the seven horses to the one-wheeled car. One horse, named 
seven, bears it alone. " It would thus appear that the wheel 
of Surya’s car is only one, and it is drawn by only one horse— 
though this one horse stands for the seven horses that were given 
him by the seven Deva-Adityas. Similarly, the one wheel also 
represents the seven wheels that the Adityas gave him. The 
next verse ts as follows : ** The seven who preside over the seven- 
wheeled chariot are the seven horses who draw it. Seven sisters 
ride in it together, and in it are deposited the seven cows. 
(Gavdm sapta)." The seven who preside over this chariot are 
said to be the seven horses who represent the seven divine 
Adityas who, by lending their rays and horses to the Sun or 
Martdnda, have made it possible for him to shine and move. 
Hence it has been. said that the seven draw the Sun’s ear, 
though they preside over it. The seven sisters are the seven 
seasons who ride in the car together. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers that, besides the twelve lunar months, there 
is an intercalary month to which is assigned one season which, 
however, is not counted, as it is without a couple or fellow. The 


seven cows (Gardm sapta) have been variously interpreted, some, 


identifying them with the seven notes of music as employed in 
chanting the praises of the Sun, while others identifying them 
with the seven divine rivers. But these interpretations seem to be 
far-fetched. One meaning of go is recom? or solar ray ; and here 
gavdm sapta undoubtedly means the seven rays of the Sun, that 
were lent him by the seven Adityas. Thus we clearly under- 
stand why the one-wheeled and orie-horsed ear of med is called 
seven-wheeled and seven-horsed. 
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But Surya’s car is sometimes conceived to be two-wheeled 
also, like am ordinary car. Rig. I. 175.4 is as follows: 
“Sage Indra, who art the lord, thou hast earried off by thy 
strength one wheel of (the chariot of) the Sun. Take up 
thy bolt for the death of Cushna, and proceed with thy 
horses, swift as the wind, to Kutsa.” Indra, in this verse, 
has been described as having earried off not the one wheel, 
but simply one wheel of Surya’s chariot which must, therefore, 
have possessed more wheels than one—either two or seven, 
Süyana is inclined to put down the number of wheels of this car 
to two. As the stealing of one of Surya's wheels by Indra 
had evidently the object of crippling his motion or disabling 
him, the removal of one wheel out of seven would not have the 
same desired effect as the removal of one wheel out of two. 
Hence we are disposed to accept Sáyana's interpretation. 

Rig. V. 3l. 11 is as follows: “He (Indra) formerly 
arrested in battle the rapid chariot of the Sun, and carried 
away the wheel for Etasa, and with it Indra demolishes (his 
foes). May he, giving us precedence, be propitiated by our 
rite. " If the Sun’s chariot was furnished with two wheels, the 
carrying away of one would impede its progress ; and if the 
wheel was only one, the loss of it would bring the car to a dead 
baltat once, Any way, the carrying away of one wheel by 
Indra made the Sun's progress’ extremely slow and halting. 
But what is really meant by Indra taking off one wheel from 
the Sun’s ear and making its progress slow? Almost all the 
feats for which he was famous were mainly direeted towards 
helping the progress of the Sun and releasing him from the 
elutehes of Vritra, How is it, then, that Indra acted on this 
oeeasion in opposition to Surya, and impeded his progress by 
carrying away a wheel of hiscar? Mr, Tilak identifies the 
wheel (chakram) with the Sun himself, and says that it was 
he whom Indra carried away, thereby ushering in a period of 
darkness over the earth. This darkness he believes to be that 
of a long Arctic night; but for aught we know, it may as well 
be the darkness of an ordinary night of the 'Tropies, the idea 
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being that Indra removed the wheel of the Sun's chariot in the 
evening and fought with the demons of darkness wfith its help, 
But the fact of carrying off and capturing the Sun is usually 
attributed to Vritra, and not to Indra who wages a war with 
the demon for his release. A deed like this, performed by 
Indra, would, therefore, be quite. contrary to the usual tenor 
of his aetions, unless we attach an altogether different inter- 
pretation to it. Verses 3 to 7 of 30th hymn of Mandala IV 
seem to furnish a clue and are as follow : 

“3. Verily all the Gods, with thee (for) their strength, 
have warred (with the Asuras), wherefore thon hast destroyed 
them by day and by night. 4. In which (contests), for the 
sake of Kutsa and his allies, thou hast stolen, Indra, the wheel 
of the car of the Sun. 5. In which (contests), thou singly 
indeed hast warred with all those opposing the Gods. Thon, 
Indra, hast slain the malignant. 6, In which (contests), 
Indra, thou hast for the sake of a mortal, discomfited the Sun, 
and hast protected Etasa by thine exploits. 7. Wherefore, 
slayer of Vritra, opulent Indra, hast thou, thereupon, become 
most incensed, and, in consequence, hast slain the son of Danu 
(Vritra) in this firmament.” 

It will appear from the above account that Indra befriended 


 Kutsa and his allies, and for their sake, carried away the wheel 


of the Sun’s car. Hig. VI. 31. 5 says that Indra helped Kutsa 
in fighting against the powerful Qushbna. Rig. L 175. 4 also 
mentions, as we have seen, the fact of Indra's carrying away 
the wheel of the Sun's car for the sake of Kutsa with a view to 
accomplish the defeat of the demon, Qushna, who has elsewhere 
been deseribed as “ the wrath-born son of Vritra." Now this 

hna, as we know, is the demon of drought, who causes 
great distress to men and all living ereatures by withholding 
rain. During period of drought clouds are absent from the 
sky, and the Sun, with his fierce burning rays, considerably 


adds to their distress instead of alleviating it, as he ought to do 


asa Deva. Indra, therefore, with a  benovolent desire to 
| accom publish the. good of all living creatures, thinks. itn 
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first of all to weaken the power of the Sun and diseomfit him by 
faking off & wheel from his car. The wheel being stolen, his 
power is diminished. In other words, Indra causes elouds to 
appear in the sky, which eover up the Sun, and make his rays 
less fierce and unbearable. This done, Indra lights against 
Qushna who hides himself in the dark caverns of the clouds, 
from whieh, however, Indra hunts him and Vritra out, and 
kills them both in battle. After this, the rains are released and 
fall down in abundanee. This seems to be the real import of 
the legend regarding the carrying away of the wheel of the 


Sun's chariot by Indra. The defeat or discomfiture of the Sun 
in the hands of Indra is clearly referred toin Rig. X. 43. 5 


which says that Indra defeated the ratv-obstructing Sun in the 
same way as a gambler seeks out his winner and defeats him.* 
The defeat or weakening of Surya is synchronous with the 
advent of the rainy season. Mr. Tilak's surmise, therefore, that 
this discomfiture of Surya betokens the advent of a long night 
is clearly wrong. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. VI. 31. 3 to prove his point 
by interpreting the phrase Daca prapitve "" in a very ingenious 
way to mean “ at the end of ten (months)."* Even 
admitting for the sake of argument that his interpretation is 
correct, the verse would mean as follows: ‘ O Indra, in the 
striving for cows do thou, with Kutsa, fight against Cushna, 
the Acusha (the voracious), and Kuyava (* the bane of the 
erops " Wilson). On the decline or completion of the ten 
(months), thou stolest the wheel of Surya and didst destroy 
calamities.” This implies that after ten rainless months during 
which (nav or the drouzht ate up the food (or erops) of men 
voraciousl y, in other words, destroyed them by causing them to 
wither, Indra stole a wheel of the Sun's car, and thus weakened 
bis fierce rays by causing clonds to gather, from which rain 

was precipitated, markiog the end of sunshine or drought. 
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This meaning is as simple and clear as it is rational. Mr. 
Tilak's attempt, therefore, to interpret it as isdicating the 
advent of the long Arctic night is wrong. 

It should further be noticed here that Cushna is deseribed 
as & deyourer and bane of crops. Does Mr. Tilak mean to say 
that a ten months’ long sunshine in the Aretie region was 
uncongenial to the growth of crops, and that they throve well 
m darkness ? And was it, therefore, necessary for Indra to 
remove the Sun fortwo months in order to make the corn grow? 
A supposition like this would be absurd on the very face of it. 
Rain is essential to the growth of corn as well as sunshine, 
and what Indra really did was to weaken the power of the Sun 
first of all, by causing clouds to gather in the sky, and then to 
precipitate rains from them. This legend too, therefore, does 
not suggest a long Aretic night, as wrongly inferred by Mr. 
Tilak ; but it clearly betokens the advent of the rainy season 
after a long period of drought. 


Vishuu's Three Strides. 


From the three strides of Vishnu, which are mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda (I. 22. 17-15; I. 154. 2), Mr. Tilak ha: tried 
to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. Let us 
now examine his arguments. Verses 17 and 18 of Rig. I. 22 
are as follow :— 

“17. Vishnu traversed this (world) ; three times he planted 
his foot, and the Universe was enveloped by his foot covered 
with dust. 18. Vishnu, the  preserver, the uninjurable, 
stepped three steps, upholding righteousness.”’ 

Commentators disagree about the meaning of the sentence 
tridha nidadhe padam, ¢.e., thrice he planted his step. Aceord- 
ing to Cákapuni, it was on earth, in the firmament and in 
heaven ; and, according to Ourranábha, it was on Samfro- 
hona, or the eastern mountain, on JisAnwpada, the meridian 


sky, and Gayagiras, the western mountain? Durgf&chfirya 
—ñ — — ———— — 
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also identifies Vishnu with the Sun and his three paces 
with the rise, culmination and setting of the luminary. Allusion 
is further sade to the three paces of Vishnu in the VAjasfneyi 
Samhita of the Yajur Veda, and the scholiast there explains 
them to imply the presence of Vishnu in the three regions 
of the earth, air, and heaven, in the forms respeetively of 
Agni, Váyu, and Surya (Fire, Wind, and the Sun). Vishnu 
is thus admittedly identified with the Sun, though in the 
Rig-Veda we find him helping Indra in reseuing the Sun; 
the Dawn, the solar rays and the waters imprisoned by Vritra, 
thereby showing that he possessed a distinet individuality of 
his owu, He may not be the Sun himself, but he was undoubted- 
ly the deity presiding over the luminary. | 

Mr. Tilak says that the motion of the Snn as indicated 
by the three steps of Vishnu was not diurnal but annual, 
and quotes Rig. I. 155.6 in support of his view. The verse 
says that Vishnn set in motion like a revolving wheel his 
ninety steeds with their four names, evidently referring to 
360 days divided into four groups of seasons. ‘“ This,” says 
Mr. Tilak, ‘is good evideuce to hold that the yearly course of 
the Sun must be taken as the basis of the exploits of Vishnu. 
The Rig-Veda further tells us that Vishnu was the intimate 
friend of Indra (yujyah sakha I. 22. 19), and that he assisted 
Indra in his fight with Vritra, Thus in IV. 18. I1] we are: 
told that Indra about to kill Vritra said ‘O friend Vishnu, 
stride vastly’ (also of, VIIT. 12. 27), and in LI. 156.4, Vishnu 
is said to have opened the cows’ stable with the assistance of 
his friend, while both Indra and Vishnu are described as 
having together vanquished Cambara, eonquered the host 
of Varehins and produced the San, Dawn, and the Fire in 
VII. 99. 4&5. It is evident from these passages that Vishnu 
was the associate of Indra in his fight with Vritra (6f. VIL. 
63.9), and if so, one of the three steps must be placed in 
regions where this fight was fought, that is in the nether 
world. We ean now understand why in I. 155.5 it is said 
that two of the three steps of Vishnu are visible to many, 


69 
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but the third is beyond the reach of birds or mortals (Also cf. 
VII. 99.1). When the third step of Vishnu isgocated in the 
nether world, it can well be said to be invisible, or beyond the 
reach of mortals."" '° 

Yes; but what is meant by its being édeyond the reach of 
birds? If the region was really in the nether world, the Vedic 
bard would certainly not have brought in birds to describe 
its inaccessibility. As birds fly in the sky, the region where 
Vishnu locates his third step must also be in the sky, but so 
high that neither men nor birds can reach it. This is the 
simple idea that the Vedie bard seems to convey. It isa 
distortion of the plain meaning of the verse to loeate Vishnu's 
third step in the nether region. Besides, it should be recalled 
to mind that we have proved from several verses of the Rig-Veda 
that the fight of Indra with Vritra did not take place 
in the nether region, but in the firmament, Mr. Tilak’s 
assumption that the fight took place in the nether region ts, . 
therefore, utterly baseless, and his conclusion about the location 
of the third step of Vishnu, which he has based on that assump- 
tion, at once falls to the ground. 

The three steps of Vishnu can well be explained by a  consi- 
deration of both the diurnal and the annual motions of the 
Sun. He takes the first step in the morning at the time of 

; rising, the second step in the meridian sky at mid-day, and 
the third step in the evening when he sets, which, therefore, 
becomes invisible. By the third step or stride, he does the whole T 
distance, covered by the path of Nir-rifi, or the contrary path 
which, as we have shown, is situated high up in the heavens, 
beyond the reach of mortals or birds. When we consider the 


E" 


r annual motion of the sun, Vishnu covers two-thirds of the 
A year or eight months by his two strides, and the remaining : 


E one-third or four months by his third stride. Counting the 
year from Qarad or autumn which was its beginning, we 
come to the rainy season when he takes his third step which 


* 
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becomes invisible in consequence of the sky being covered up 
with clouds, jin. other words, when Indra’s great fight with 
Vritra or Cambara commences. Though the Sun is then 
imprisoned by Vritra, along with the Dawn, the solar rays 
and waters, the presiding deity of the Sun, «.e., Vishnu, helps 
Indra in rescuing them. It will thus be seen that Vishnu 
helps Indra both in his daily and annual fights with Vritra. 
This meaning is plain and simple, and most satisfactorily 
explains the three strides of Vishnu. The later Pauranic 
legend of Vishnu placing his third step on the head of Vali, 
the Asura king, and sending him downwards, is only an ex- 
pansion of the Vedic legend of Indra and Vishnu vanqnishing 
Vritra, and laying him low. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Tilak's interpretation of the myth to prove a long Arctic night 
fails. 

Next Mr. Tilak refers to the appellation of Vishnu as 
Cipivishta (Rig. VII. 100°6), which, according to Aupamanyava 
has a bad sense (Kutsitarthiyam). — Yáska, in-his Nirukta 
(V. 79), explains the word to mean cepa tra nirveshtitad, or 
“enveloped like the private parts," or with rays obseured 
(apratipannaragmt). Though an attempt has been made by 
Yáska himself, and the author of the Taittiriya Samhita (II. 
2. 12. 4. & 5) to explain the word as a laudatory appellation of 
Vishnu, its opprobrious meaning is to be found even in later 
Sanskrit literature. Now what can be the meaning of this 
opprobrious appellation as applied to Vishnu? It means that 
there is a season or time when the Sun's rays are obscured, 
whieh may be either night, or the rainy season. When the 
Sun shines brightly and his rays are powerful, he is called 
Brihach-chhepas; conversely when his rays are obscured, he is 
called Cipivishta. This is the simple meaning of the word. 
It does not prove, as inferred by Mr. Tilak, that the Sun was - 
in the nether regions in the elutches of the demon Vritra. 
There can be no question of the nether regions so far as Indra's | 
fight with Vritra is concerned. The Sun's rays are obscured 
or darkened at night and in the rainy season, and  "Vishnu's 
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4 appellation of Cipivishta as much applies to the one as to the 
— other. , - 
| |». ]t would be quite useless here to diseuss again the myth 
of Trita Aptya, which we have dealt with in a previous chapter, : 
. and proved to indieate the Rainy season. ‘The principal myths, 
V referred to by Mr. Tilak as proving a long Aretie night, have 
| been found to mean either the short night of the Tropics or the 
. iny season during which the Sun's power declines, or the 
", solar orb becomes dark and invisible. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
Examination of Mr. Tiluk's Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans— 
(concluded) 
Tar Avestic ÉEvipENCE. 

As we have seen before, Mr. ‘Tilak has laid creat stress on 
some evidence in the Zend-Avesta to prove his theory of the 
Arctic home of the Aryans. He admits that there is no direct 
evidence in the Rig-Veda to prove his Arctie theory, and has, 
therefore, tried his best to gather indirect evidence from an 
isolated verse here, and an isolated verse there, which he has 
interpreted in his own way to suit his purpose. We have examin- 
ed his main arguments at length in these pages, but we have 
found most of them to be far-fetched, uncon vincing, Inconsistent. 
and at places utterly hollow. The Rig-Veda certainly does nof 
contain any reliable indication to show that the Aryans had once 
lived in the Aretie regions, and came thence as immicrants to 
Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab. But Mr. Tilak seems to have been 
greatly struck by the account in the Zend-Avesta of the des- 
truction of Airyana Vaejo by a deluge of ice, and connecting: 
this event with the climatic changes brought about in a remote 
age in the Arctic region by glaciation which rendered it 
uninhabitable, naturally eoneludes that the Aryans had their 
original home in the Aretic region whence they dispersed south- 
ward—some to northern and sonthern Europe, and others to 
central and southern Asia, The latter, it is said, consisted of two 
branches, one representing the forefathers of the modern Hindus, 
and the other of the modern Parsis, who settled down respectively 
in the plains of the Panjab, and the region to the north of the 
Hindukush mountain. Those who settled down in the last- 
named region ealled their country Airyana Vaejo, é¢., the 
Paradise or original happy home of the Aryans, after the name of 
the original country in the Aretie region which had been 
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destroyed by ice. This theory seems very ingenious and plau- 
sible at first sight, but we have seen that it does yot stand the 
test of criticism. The evidence quoted by Mr. Tilak from the 
second Fargard of the Vedidad in support of his theory is not at d 
all eonvineing. It is related there that Ahura Mazda called a > 
meeting of the celestial gods, which “the fair Yima, the good 
shepherd of high renown im Airyana Vaejo” also attended with 
all his excellent mortals, and at which Ahura Mazda distinctly 
warned Yima that fatal winters were going to fall on the happy 
land and destroy every thing therein. Accordingly Yima was 
advised to make a Vára or enclosure; and remove there the seeds 
of every kind of animals and plants for preservation. Yima, not 
knowing anything about the nature and physical conditions of 
this new country where he was advised to go, naturally asked 
Ahura Mazda about the lights, both created and unereated, that 
were to be found there. "To this query, the latter replied that in 
the Vara, the sun, the moon, and the stars “rose but oncea 
year" and that “a year seemed only as a day " to the inhabi- 
tants thereof. From the tenor of Mazda’s reply, it is evident 
that these physical conditions of the Vira were quite unlike those 
of Airyana Vaejo, which made it necessary for him to deseribe 
them in erfenso. The Viira, therefore, may have been situated 











Hence it follows (1) that Airyana Vaejo which was destroyed by 
ice was situated in any place other than the Aretic region ; (2)that 
when it was destroyed, the Arctic region was habitable, which — 
made it possible for Yima to remove there with the seeds of all — 
animals and plants; (3) that the deluge of ice that destroyed. 
Airyana Vaejo was not synchronous with the great invasion | et 
ice in the beginning of the post-glacial epoch that render he. 
. Aretie region uninhabitable ; (4) that Yima's — —— 
undoubtedly took place in an. Inter-glacial p eri od when ! — mate 
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ice, as a mere enclosure (Fra) would not be sufficient to keep 
back the invasion of ice from the place, though it might protect 
the inhabitants thereof from the attacks of savage men and wild 
animals. These conelusions, as our readers will see, are irresist- 
able and incontrovertible, and from these we infer that Airyana 
Vaejo was situated to the north of the Hindukush on a high 
tableland, on which its location is pointed ont at present, and 
that this region, having been invaded by ice, a branch of the 
Iranians or Parsis, under the leadership of Yima, moved to the 
Arctic region and settled there in an Inter-glacial period, when 
the Arctic climate was congenial and agreeable, verging upon 
“perpetual spring." We have tried to connect the ice-deluge 
of Airyana Vaejo with Manu's Flood, both of whiel were pro- 
bably synchronous. As this Flood is supposed to have been 
caused by the up-heaval of the bed of the Rájputáná Sea, and as 
there is no mention of it in the Rig-Veda, we are naturally led 
to conclude that the event took place long after Rig-Vedie times 
when Sapta-Sindhu had a sea to the south, and was quite uncon- 
neeted with the Deccan, and another sea to the east extending 
probably from modern Delhi to Assam. If these premises be 
correct, the age of the Rig-Veda must go back to some Inter- 
glacial period of Northern Europe, corresponding at any rate to 
the Pleistocene Epoch of the Post-Tertiary Era. As Mr. Tilak 
is not willing to ascribe such an old age to the Rig-V eda, he 
naturally falls in with the opinion of American Geologists who, 
considering the evidence mainly found in their country, have 
held that the Post-glacial epoch commenced some ten thousand 


years ago, and rejects the opinion of. Dr. Croll who sets it down 


at about 80,000 years ago, so far at least as Northern Europe 
was concerned. It should be remembered in this conneetion 
that **all the evidence regarding the existence of the Glacial 
period comes from the north of Europe and America but no 
traces of glaciation have been yet discovered in Northern Asia 
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Glacial period was not the one and the same throughout the 
Northern part of the Globe, and may have oceurred in different 
times in different places through different causes, and that thé 
ealcuiations of the European and American Geologists may be 
correct so far as their respective countries are concerned. It 
may, therefore, be misleading to apply the calculations as regards 
the Glacial period of one country to those of another. But even 
if we accept for the sake of argument the calculation of Ameri- 
ean Geologists, accepted by Mr. Tilak, that the Glacial period 
in Northern Europe occurred some ten thousand years ago, the 
age of the Rig-Veda must be older than that ; and this takes us 
back to a period anterior to the birth of the Babylonian and 
Egyptian civilisations, and establishes the undoubtedly hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, and of the Land of the Seven Rivers 
where the sacred hymns of this most ancient Scripture in the 

world were admittedly first composed and sung. 
However this may be, it is certain that the Zend-Avesta does 
not prove that the original cradle of the Aryans was situated 
F in the Arctic region. If it proves anything, it proves that a 
branch of the Aryan race emizrated to that region in an early age, 
Ww. probably in an Inter-zlacial period to escape a calamity caused 
by local physical conditions. The original cradle of the Aryans, 
so far as we can gather from the earliest record available, was in 
ER ' Sapta-Sindhau, the Land of Seven Rivers, as the Punjab used to be 


The it, which probably ineluded Airyana Vaejo also in their ambit. 
fin! We have in this, and some of the previous chapters, examined all 
|».  — the prineipal evidenees put forward by Mr. Tilak from the Zend- 
E L. Avesta to prove his Arctic theory, but we have found that they 
ier do not, by any means, support it. TP 
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ealled in ancient times, and the regions immediately surrounding. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
Concluding Remarke 


I have at last come to the end of my labours, and it now 
only remains for me to give a resume of the several conclu- i 
sions I have arrived at in this book. As regards 


home of the Aryans, it would be 1 be extremely rash to say that-& T- 
people, however ancient, and hosveverz—old —their-traditions, haye n Pe 
AT SIT AE SABEN REL RU TEES tod 
creation ; for primitive "n 1 
moved from place to nlaná, icaled — ; 
fuod, sbelter, and sudden-phsaical -shanges The wide earth — 


new places either f cer thalaftudad 
and shelter, The extensive physical and climatic changes that 
took place in the Glacial, Inter-glacial, and Post-glacial epochs, 
caused a general movement of men, animals and even plants 
from one part of the Globe to another, and it would, therefore, 
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be diffienlt to aseertain when and where a particular tribe or, = 
people had their first origin. It is only when we come down - $. 
to the earliest period of the present epoch, when 20 distribution EA - 
of land and water became practically the same we find it ra | 
now, that it becomes possible for us to locate, * some eer- -. 
tainfy, the place where a particular people had onee lived before — 


they emigrated to, or “were isolated in some other land.  - 3 
Beyond this, it is impossible for us, with our present limited | a . 
knowledge, to come to any definite conclusion regarding the 
place of origin, or the original home of a — ig. Tbe T 

Considered from this point of view, the original cradle of 
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are not concerned with the solution of that problem in this 

book. We come down to the early dawn of Agyan history, 

which js synehronous with the mental awakening of the Aryans 

making intelligent self-realisation possible, in relation to their * 
physical environments, and impelling them to overcome obstacles " 
and subordinate them to their tribal welfare. This miental 
development must have been at first extremely slow and gradual, 
and probably occupied thousands of years before the primitive 
Aryan savages were able to take a further step onward.' These 
savages, subsisting on roots and fruits, and instinctively roaming 
about in search of food and shelter, gradually developed into 
hunters, with their rude primitive weapons, consisting of either 
small branches of trees, bones, or stones found in their natural 
conditions, that came in handy for the purposes of offence and 
defence. Afterwards, they learnt how to polish these rude stone 
weapons and give them particular shapes. But this also took 
a long age to be accomplished. Gradually they learnt to trap * 





* Vedic cosmology postulates the creation of certain divine and semi- 
divine beings called Devas and Devarshis, who preside over the destinies of 
mankind and guide them in their gradual evolution towards progress and 
perfection. They stand in the réle of instructors and masters who select their 
apt pupils from a particular race, and teach them the rudimenta of culture 
and civilised life. So far a» the Aryan race was concerned, the semi-divine 

.Rishis were the prototypes of the race, and gradually initiated the people in 
the use of fire and metals and the mysteries of sacrifice, and taught them the 
fundamental principles of art and agriculture, The inapt- pupils were 
rejected and cast adrift in the world as wnifs and strays,—savage or semi- 

J savage nomads—who have scarcely made any progress during these long 
centuries. The progress made by the " select," however, was necessarily slow, 
° and only commensurate with their gradual mental development, even like 

that made by children, though under the guidance and control of veteran 

teachers. The race had to pass through all the different stages of mental, 
| moral and spiritual development during a long period mensured by thousands, 
X nay, hundreds of thousands of years, before it could emerge ns a civilised 
i : peores as we find them depicted in the Big Vedas. This course or — 
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the most wonderful prodigy of a child who hoa to arn the alphabets an 

through a course of training before he sm emerge a 8 fd g u^ 
. Evolution is the basis of all progress, and it is a mistake to su m 
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and tame wild animals like goats, sheep aud cattle, which they 
killed for fooj in times of necessity. The duty of keeping and 
tending these animals put a burden on their shoulders, which 
necessarily curbed their free roving propensities except for the 
purpose of pasturing them. This stage also continued for 
several thousand years, until they learnt the rudiments of agri- 
culture, when they were compelled to curb their roving propen- 
sities still further in order to be able to grow corn and harvest 
it when ripe. The carrying on of agrieultural work implied a 
knowledge of the use of metals, especially iron ; and settlement 
in rude homesteads near the cornfields with a view to watch the 
growth of corn, and protect it from the attacks of birds, 
beasts and men, soon became a necessity. The reaching of this 
stuge also took several thousand years more, during which the 
Aryan nomads gradually changed their nomadic life for the 
life of settled agriculturists. As they now learnt to depend 
mainly upon agriculture fora living, they had to look for the 
fall of timely rains in order to be able te reap an abundant 
harvest. Butas the rains were never regular in coming, they 
thought that their regularity could only be ensured with the 
help. of the mysterious divine powers that were supposed to 
control them, and in fact, all natural phenomena. This led to 
the discovery, sp.eialisation, and individualisation of the various. 
gods, in whose praise they composed and sang hymns with the 
object of propitiating them and winning their favour." But 
the mere chanting of hymns or incantations (mantras) was not 
considered sufficient, unless it was accompanied by some sacrifice 
to tlfe Gods—saerifice of something valuable in their possession. 
As Paru, or domesticated animals constituted wea/t/ in ancient 
times,® the sacrifice of a pagw or cattle was thought necessary 

* Even in modern times, the Rain-maker is the most important person 
among savage tribes. He pronounces incantations and performs mysterious 
rites with the object of bringing down rains from heaven. He is the prieat 


| society. | 
in embryo, nnd wields great influence in savage 
^ Pacu is equivalent to Lat. Pecus, meaying cattle. As cattle constituted 


wealth in primitivo society, pecus came to mean wealth or money, cf. 
Pecuniary. : 
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along with the chanting of hymns, and the severed limbs of 
the victim were consigned to Fire, especially kindled for the 
purpose,— Fire, the bright and beautiful, who was the priest of 
the sacrifice and conveyed to the Gods all the oblations offered 
through him. This eave rise to rituals which became more and r 
more intricate in course of time, and led to the formation of a 
class of priests who could properly perform them. The juice of 
the Soma plant which was indigenous to Sapta-Sindhu, possessing 
d as it did a cheering and invigorating effect on the consumers, 
was also offered to the Gods, but as the plant grew and was 
abundantly available during the rainy season only, and as Indra 
was the principal God who was supposed to wage war with 
Ü Vritra and Cushna (Drought) during this season, the Soma 
drink came to be specially appropriated to him.* We find the 
Aryans reaching this stage of development when some of the 
ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were composed. It must have 
taken them thousands and thousands of years to reach this stage — * 
from their primitive state of nomadic savages, subsisting on 
] roots and fruits, and living by the chase. i 
Fo As some of the ancient bymns of the Rig-Veda contain 
evidence and indications of a different distribution of land and 
water in Sapta-Sindhu, we are compelled to go back to that ancient 
time when such z distribution actually existed. The results of y 
| Geological investigations go to show that modern Rájputáná was - + 
= a sea in the Tertiary Era, and the Gangetic trough to the east of - . 
the Punjab was also a sea up to the end of the Miocene epoch. — 
Aas there are distinct references to these seas in some hymns of the. 
Rig-Veda, we cannot help assigning their age to that — * 
















^ *  .  * The Some drink had been in vogne in ——— Aryan so 

Ac Indra was born, in other words; before the God was discovered and icknow e sw 
edged as the Supreme Deity. Hence it is called pratna (ancient) nr 43 rna "ya 5 
(0 puri (older than the institution of sacrifice), It has been à sed im d : 
a insat developed an inordinate desire fr the Soma d 
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which lasted till more than three or four hundred thousand years 
ago. There gis also geological evidence to show that man 
flourished on the Globe and in India in the Miocene and Pliocene 
epochs. Hence there can be no improbability in the fact that 
the primitive Aryans lived in that epoch in Sapta-Sindhu, 
attaining a comparatively high state of culture. The account of 
the immigration of Yima and his followers to the Arctie region 
in an Inter-glacial epoch when that region was habitable, as 
mentioned in the second Fargard of the Vendidad, reference to 
which has been made in the preceding chapter, also supports 
the Rig-Vedie evidence as to the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu 
and its early inhabitants, the Aryans. Wedo not say that all 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda are as old as some of these aucient 
hymnus ; but the very fact that the latter refer to a different 
distribution of land and water in the Punjab as it existed in the 
Miocene epoch at once takes back Aryan civilisation, if not the 
very beginning of it, to that epoch. It should be borne in mind 
that the Rig-Vedie hymns were composed during a very long 
period, as there is distinct reference in the sacred Scripture to 
hymns that had been composed in the early aud the middle 
ages and to hymns that were composed in the later age of Rig- 
Vedie times (Rig. III. 32. 13). The language of the ancient 
hymns also underwent a thorough change, and had to be recast. 
in the more refined dialect of the later age. In faet, the old 
hymns came down to the Aryans of the later age in **new grace- 
ful robes," asa Rishi has felicitously expressed the idea. All 
the hymns that we find in the Rig-Veda were collected and 
redifeted in comparatively recent times, not certainly according 
to their sequence and dates of composition, but according to 
their happening to fall in with certain groups, and we need not, 


therefore, be surprised, if we occasionally come across dE d 


bymns that bear in them the stamp of modernity along with 
hymns that are admittedly more ancient. But this does not 
prove ‘that all of them were composed in the later age of Rig- 


Vedie times. As we have said," the > Rig-Vedie | civili sation. 
extended over a very long period, end the different s ata that. 
E. * * trate mas 
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composed it are clearly discernible to the patient and care- 
ful researcher, as they undoubtedly eontain fossils qf a bye-gong 
age and bye-gone civilisation. It is these fossils that have helped 
us in reading aright the history of the ancient Aryans, and in 
tracing it back to hoary antiquity beyond human calculation. 
Tins goes to confirm the popular belief that the Vedas are 
eternal, and not aseribable to any human agency (apaurusheya), 
and that they emanated from Brahmá, the Creator himself. 

Having discussed the antiquity of the Rig-Veda and of 
Sapta-Sindhu, we will now give a brief summary of the several 
conclusions we have arrived at in this book from a study of 
the Rig-Veda, the BrAhmanas, the Zend-Avesta, the results of 
geological and ethnological investigations, and the ancient 
civilisations of Iran, Mesopolamia, Egypt, Phenicia, Asia- 
Minor, and Prehistoric Europe, which is as follows :— 

(1) Down to the Miocene Epoch, Sapta-Sindhu, as t 
ancient Punjab used to be called, was entirely cut off from South- 
ern India by a sea which covered modern Rájputáná, and extend- 
ed as far east as Assam. An arm of this sea ran up the pre- 
sent lower valley of the Indus to the point where she was joined 
by her tributaries. Thus there were three seas on the three 
sides of Sapta-Sindhu. "There was another sea towards the 
north, below the confines of modern Turkistan, extending as far 
"north as the Arctie ocean, and as far west as the Black Sen, 
which disappeared in comparatively recent times, leaving the 
Black Sea, the Caspian Sea. the Sea of Aral and. Lake Balkash 
as its remnants, and con erting its sballow beds into steppes. 
There was another Asiatie Mediterranean to the east of 'Terki- 
stan. which also disappeared in comparativ ely recent, times, 
leaving Lake Lobnor as its remnant. These four seas round 
about ancient Sapta-Sindbu have been distinctly mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda, thereby proving its » hoary —⸗ which goes 
pens to the Miocene Epoch. 

_ (2) In that epoch, Southern India probably formed a part 





x; op vast continent which extended from Burma to the coasts: of. 





rm Africa, and probably as faf south as Australia. ** 
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age later than that of the Rig-Veda, the ereater part of this 
continent was submerged through seismie disturbances of a 
gigantie character, leaving remnants of it in the Deccan, 
Burma, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, some islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and the string of islands, and Coral 


reefs in the Indian ocean in the direction of Madagascar. The | 


sa ue seismie forces that dismembered this vast Southern Conti- 
nent, called “the Indo-Oceanic ecntinent”’ by Blanford, probably 
also caused the upheaval of the bed of the Rájputáná Sea, and a 
depression of the Aravalli mountains, which made it possible for 
the Aryans of Sapta-Siundhu to migrate southwards and settle 
in the different parts of the Decean in a later age. The Paura- 
nie legend of Agastya sipping up the ocean dry, and depressing 
the high peak of the Vindhya to enable him to go to the South- 
rn Peninsula strongly supports and corroborates this view. It 
ae without saying that the Kájputáná Sea existed in Rig-Vedie 
times, barring the progress of the Aryans southwards. 

(3) Sapta-Sindhu has been admitted by Geologists to be the 
earliest life-producing region in the whole of India, where the 
evolution of animal life took place in continuous succession, un- 
til man was created. As the region was peopled by the Aryans 
from time immemorial, they came to regard it as their original 
eradle. The Southern Continent was peopled by a different 
family of human beings, of which the Kolarians and the Dravi- 
dians are the remnants. The other branches of this family were 
scattered over the different islands of the Indian Archipelago 
and Australia, all bearing a family likeness, though their physi- 

features and languages have undergone considerable modi- 
fications in consequence of different environments, climates and 
circumstances, and the very long period of their separation from 
one another. It is really wonderful, however, that even after 
this long separation, they still retain some signs of linguistic and 
ethnic affinity. It is a mistake to suppose that the Kolarians 
and the Dravidians had come from Central Asia and at first 
settled in the Punjab, whenee they were driven southward by 
their more powerful adversaries, the Aryans. The existence of 
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large seas in Central Asia, and to the south and east of the 
Punjab in ancient times, and of impassable mountains at o ce 
precludes the possibility of such immigration on a large scale 
nomadic savages in the very primitive condition of development. 
The immigration of the Aryans also from Central Asia, or for 
the matter of that, Northern Europe or the Aretie region is 
equally a pure myth. They were very probably autochthonous 
in the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu, as the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians were autoehthonous in the Southern Continent and 
they had no mutual communication or intercourse during Rig- 
Vedic times. Sapta-Sindhu was girded about by seas on all 
sides excepting on the north-west in the direction of Gándhára 
or modern Afghanistan which was directly connected with 
Western Asia and Asia Minor. 
(4) The upheaval of the bed of the Rájputána Sea and the 
submergence of the Southern Continent in post Rig-\ 
times probably caused a heavy flood in Sapta- — 
- the displacement of the vast volumes of its waters, which 
is known as Manu's Flood. he stupendous mass of vapou 
generated by the drying up of the Flood-water was oe . 
bably carried northward and precipitated over the Himálaya 
and Airyana Vaejo as snow which destroyed the latter 
region and compelled Yima and his people to migrate 
northwards and settle down in the Aretie region which, in 
the Inter-glacial period, possessed a congenial climate and was 
tenanted by human beings. This migration of a branch of the - 
Aryans to the Arctic region in a remote age which was, 
however, subsequent to Rig-Vedie times, indirectly prov@s the 
hoary antiquity of the race. The Rig-Vedie Aryans never 
emigrated to, nor eame from the Arctic region, as there is not — — 
even the shadow of a mention of such immigration jn the E 
Rig -Veda. wee : 
— The | climate of Sapta-Sindhu had originally been. — cre 
E m a later age was chan into temperate — 10t > — 
— the disappearance of the Ra — Sea, a 
"* vast traet of arid desert in 
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change, however, was probably gradual. The year is first called 
Hima, then Hemanta, and lastly Carad in the Hig-Veda on 
account of the prevalence of a cold and temperate climate in the 
different ages, marking its gradual change. The total disappear- 
ance of this sea as well as the sea over the Gangetic trough 
made the climate hot, diminished the quantity of rainfall in. the 
Punjab, thereby causing the glaciers in the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya to disappear, and attenuated the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati into straggling and insignificant streams as they 
are at present. The Sarasvati, however, was a mighty river 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, flooding her valley in the rainy season, 
* and had a perennial flow of water in her bed, probably fed by 
the elaciers at her source. The rainy-season in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu lasted from three to four months, during which the sky 
remained continuously covered with elouds, making the appear- 
ay Pnce of the sun and the dawn impossible. 

(6) There is no mention in the Rig-Veda of the Decean, or 
any of its mountains or famous rivers, because the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans could not and did not go to that country, baving been * 
eut off by the Rájputáná Sea, or of any — Pánchála, , 
Kosala, Magadha, Videha, Anga and Vanga towards the east 
of Sapta-Sindhu, because they formed parts of the Eastern Sea 
covering the present Gangetic trough, and were not in existence 
in Rig-Vedie times. The mention of KA/£a/a in the Rig-Veda — 
does not absolutely prove the aequaintance of Rig-Vedic Aryans - 
with South Behar. The word probably refers to some barren | 
hilly region in Sapta-Sindhu itself. Or, if it be really identified 
with South Behar which formed part of the southern continent, 

it is just possible that the sea-going Aryan merchants touched 
that portion only of the continent in their voyages eastwards, 
and brought accounts of the inferior breed of cattle in that 
region, some of which «were probably also imported to Sapta- 
Sindhu, which enabled the Rig-Vedie Aryans to form a poor 
opinion of the breed. Beyond this, the word has no geographi- 
eal and historical value, and does not prove that the Gangetic 
trough was firm land in Rig-Vedie times, making it possible 
71 L 
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for Aryan or non-Aryan tribes to settle there. The evidence 
of. the existence of a sea to the east of the Punjak in Riz-Vedic 
times is overwhelming, as we have shown in the early ehapters 
of this book. 

(7) The dark-skinned Dásas and Dasyus, mentioned in the " 
Rig-Veda, | were not the people of the Kolarian and Dravidian 
races, but ral Hes SIME UMEN 
the remnants df the race in its onward march towa wrogress, 
or the non-sacrificing Aryan tribes who did not-subseribe to the 
orthodox v edic | faith, and aecept the Vedie Gods, and hence were " 


put down as “ blac kes? " to de ‘pret their character. The analogy 
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of the black-skin was also drawn from the myth of Vritra who 
represented the black clouds, and caused a dire distress among 
the people by with-holding the rains and concealing the Sun, 
the Dawn and the solar rays (cows) in his eloud-body, just as 
the Aryan robbers and savages stole the cows from the Aryan 
settlements, and thereby harassed the owners thereof. 

(5) As the Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta-Sindliu, 
their gradual evolution as a race took place in that region. But 
there were some tribes who could not keep pace with their 
advanced brethren, ard remained in the state of nomadic savages, 
stealing the cows of the neighbouring Aryan tribes, either 
nomadic cattle-keepers or settled agrieulturists, and harassing 

" them in various ways. The nomadie eattle-keepers could freely 
and readily move away to other places of safety, but the settlers 
and agriculturists could not do so. Hence they thought it 
necessary to purge these pests out of the country. And with 

this object in view they waged a long and continuous waf with 
them, succeeding in the long run in driving them out of Sapta- 

Sindhu. This purging of the dross of the population had been E. 

commenced from the earliest neolithie times, and was eontinued 
through long ages till a later period when the Iranians, the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis, who were called Asuras, were 
driven out of Sapta-Sindhu for other reasons commensurate with | 
the high eulture and devélopment of the race, viz. — 
dn religious. opinions and practice. The 
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savages who had been compelled to leave the land of their birth 

ui very early times dispersed themselves towards the west 

beyond the precinets of Sapta-Sindhu, as they could not go 

either towards the east, the south or the north on account of the 

existence of impassable seas in these direetions, and after eom- 

mingling their blood with that of the neolithic Turanian savages 

with whom they came in contact in Western Asia, and to whom 

they gave their Aryan speech and such little culture as they 

possessed, passed on to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous 

which was not then a strait. As these savages were the first 

to leave Sapta-Sindhu, they were undoubtedly the first to enter 

Europe, because they were pushed forward by other more ad- 

vaneed Aryan tribes who also were compelled to leave Sapta- 

Sindhu. Thus waves after waves of Aryan immigration 

from Sapta-Sindhu continued, the first and the earliest wave 

reaching the westernmost parts of Europe, and the last 

settling and stagnating near Sapta-Sindhu in Iran, the 

intervening space having been occupied by Aryan tribes, either 

pure or mixed, in the different stages of civilisation, from 

the highest in Iran to the lowest in westernmost Europe. Sapta- 

Sindhu was really the original hive from which these immi- 

grations proceeded from the very earliest times conceivable. | 
(9) There was an Aryan tribe in Sapta-Sindhu, called the 

Panis, who were merchants, and traded both on land and by. 

sea. They constructed ships for their sea-voyages, having been 

master-carpenters, and were excellent mariners, probably the j * 

earliest that history knows of. But they were a greedy and 

avaricious people, bent only upon amassing wealth by means 

fair or foul. Having been money-lenders, they exacted interest 

from the borrowers with the eruel severity of a Shylock. Clans - 

of this tribe who traded on land, accompanied by their herds 

and dogs, like the modern wandering Iranis, sometimes stole the 

cattle of the settled agriculturists, and mixing them with their 

own herds, swiftly moved away to other settlements. Some- 

times the outraged villagers hotly’ pursued them, with their 3 

chariots and dogs, and there were pitehed battles in which either — 
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the pursuers or the pursued got the worst. The Rig-Veda 
mentions accounts of these frequent encounters yhich reveal a 
condition of society other than peaceful. This abominable 
character of the Panis, coupled with the fact that they did not 
subscribe to the Vedie faith, and worship the principal Vedic 
Gods or perform the Vedie sacrifices, made them highly un- 
popular and despised. Some of them were so fiercely persecuted 
by the combined Vedie Aryan clans that they were compelled to 
leave Sapta-Sindhu in their ships for other countries where they 
settled as traders and mariners. ‘The upheaval of the bed of the 
Rájputánà Sea, and the gradual appearance of land in the 
Gangetie trough must have determined others also to leave the 
eountry for good, as they had not much facility for making 
voyages from the shores of Sapta-Sindhu. They must have 
settled first on the coasts of modern Gujrat, and afterwards on 
the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of the Southern Penin- 
sula, in as muchas they afforded excellent timber, the Indian 
teak, for shipbuilding. Probably they were the first Aryans to 
have come in contact with the inhabitants on the seaboards of 
this Peninsula—the Pandyas and the Cholas, who were thus the 
first to receive Aryan culture. From these coasts some of the 
Panis, accompanied by the aryanised Cholas, settled in Chaldea, 


. probably so named after the Cholas, who established a flourishing 
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colony in Mesopotamia and laid the foundation of the great. 


Babylonian Empire. Others, accompanied by the aryanised 


Pandyas, voyaged along the coasts of Persia and Arabia, and. 


settled in Egypt. Butas the Panis had an irrepressible sea- 
roving propensity, they ultimately settled in Syria on the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and founded a flourishing 
colony named Phwnicia. The Panis, or Phoenicians as they 
came to be called, became worse pests to the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor than they 
had been in Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as they carried off help- 
less men, women and children, and traded in them as slaves. 





race, who established colonies in —““ Egypt: Pha! 
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These Panis or Phoenicians are known in history as the Paaio. 
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and Northern Africa, and even Sweden, and played an importattt 
part in the egrly history of Europe. 

(10) Thé savage Aryan tribes who had commingled their 
blood with that of the Turanians had dispersed to Europe long 
before the Panis left Sapta-Sindhu and established colonies in 
Western Asia and Egypt. These savage tribes were followed by 
others more civilised who settled in the wild regions of the 
Caueasius mountains, in Armenia, Cappadocia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
Pontus and the neighbouring provinces, The province, known 
as Poutas (Sanskrit Pantha), marked the high way for going from 
Asia to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous. Central Asia 
having been covered by a wide stretch of sea in those days, 
which nomadie savages found difficult to cross, the only way to 
vo to Europe lay through this province in Asia Minor. Subse- 
quent to the Panis, other Aryan tribes, the Kosswans, the 
Hittites and the Mittanians went out of Sapta-Sindhu and 
settled down in the various parts of Asia Minor, All these 
Aryan tribes, ineluding the Chaldeans who were a Dravidian 
race, were afterwards absorbed by the Semites, though they left 
the stamp of Aryan culture on the Semitic civilisation, 

(11) The Iranians, the ancestors of the Parsis, were pure 
Aryans and originally inhabited Sapta-Sindhu. They shared all 
the material culture of the Vedie Aryans and were, like them, 
highly civilised, speaking the same language, worshipping many 
of the Gods mentioned in the Rig-Veda, specially Fire, and 
the Sun under the name of Mitbra, performing the Soma 
sacrifice and observing many social customs that were followed 
by*the Vedie Aryans also But they had some. difference of 
opinion in religious matters, as they abhorred animal sacrifices, 
did not acknowledge the supremaey of Indra, exposed their 
dead to be devoured by vultures and kites instead of cremating 
them, as Fire was considered too sacred to be polluted by dead 
bodies being consigned to it, and observed other customs dis- 
agreeable to the Vedic Aryans. These differences of opinion 


án matters social and religious created a division among them 
‘which gradually widened, and ultimately separated the two clans. 
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But this separation took place after much bloodshed in a war 
which lasted for a long time, and is known in later Vedie and 
Pauranie literature as the Devdsura-Samgrdma, the Devas repre- 
senting the Vedie Aryan, and the Asuras the Iranians. They 
were the last to be expelled from Sapta-Sindhu, ond after roam- a 
ing about in various districts outside Sapta-Sindhu, at last 
settled down in Baetriana and Airyana Vaejo. In a much later 
ace, they founded the great Persian Empire which at one time 
extended as far as Europe and threatened the independence of 
Greece, and with it, the early civilisation of Europe. As we 
have said before, an early branch of the Iranians under the 
leadership of Yima emigrated to the Arctie region when it was 
habitable in an Inter-glacial epoch, after Airyana Vaejo had 
been destroyed by ice. This branch must have again moved 
southward and settled in North-Western Russia after the Arctie 
region had become uninhabitable at the commencement of the 
Post-Glacial epoch, and were probably the ancestors of the 
Lithuanians and. the Slavs. 

(12) The early inbabitants of Europe were the Iberians, 
small dolicho-cephalie race, who had been the original inhabi- 
tants of North Africa, and the Canstadts, a tall dolicho-cepha- 
lic race from the same country, who were the ancestors of the 
Teutons and moved into Europe with the disappearance of the 
‘great ice-sheets that had covered the greater part of Europe in 
the Glacial epoch. A braehy-cephalie race, with Turanian type 
but Aryau speech, entered pre-historic Europe from the east, and 
freely mixing with the early inhabitants gave them the Aryan 


. 











e. speech and such culture as they possessed, They were iw the 
^ : neolithie stage of development, and jpust have been the produets 
ME of the early Aryan savages who had been expelled from Sapta- 
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brachy-cephalie Turanians were called Celts who spread through 
Central Europe np the Danube to the farthest west, as they were 
also found in Great Britain which was probably connected with 
the continent in those days. The Celts of Britain, however, 
were ortho-eephalie, having probably commingled their blood 
with the dolicho-cephalic Iberians. The decendants of the 
neolithie Celts are fonnd in Greece, Northern Italy, Central 
Europe, France, Denmark and Great Britain, while those of the 
pure Iberians are found in Southern Italy, Spain, Wales and 
other regions, where the race could remain secluded. The de- 
scendants of the Canstadts are found in Northern Europe among 
the Germans and the Swedes and of the Ligurians in parts of 
Russia and Northern Europe. In this way, the greater part of 
this continent was aryanised in pre-historic times. 

(13) It would thus appear that Europe was not the original 
cradle of the Aryan race, nor was the Arctic region when it was 
habitable and possessed a congenial climate verging upon per- 
petual spring in an Inter-glacial epoch. That cradle was in 
Sapta-Sindhu and nowhere else. Mr. Tilak thinks that there 
are internal evidences in the Riz-Veda, which go to prove an 
Aretie eradle of the Aryans; but I have examined his argu- 
ments at length and found them unconvincing. The evidence 
to be found in the Zend-Avesta of an Aryan immigration to the 
Aretie region in early times does not prove that this region was 
their original cradle, or that Airyana Vaejo was situated therein. 
This immigration took place long after Rig-Vedic times in an 
Inter-glacial epoch, when the Aretie region was habitable. 

"These are some of the main conclusions I have arrived at in 
this work, and I hope that they will be found to be correct. As 
regards my calculation of the age of some of the oldest hymns 
of the Rig-Veda which I have set down to the Miocene, or at 
any rate to the Pliocene or the Pleistocene epoch, I am afraid 
that Vedie scholars will accuse me of romancing wildly. But 
if the Geological deductions are found to be ¢orrect, my ealeula- 


‘tions which are based on them cannot be wrong. They will 
‘either stand or fall with them. 
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Attyada,, 201, 

Attys, 207, 300. 

Avufreteht, 300, 

A nu, 202. 

Aupamnnynva, 547, " 
Aur, 243. 

Aurora boreatia, 356, 2758, 387. 
Australia, S4, 01. 

Anstro- Asiatic Raco, 105. 
Avebury, Lord 113. 

Avesta, 13, 57. 

Avestic Ev pese 510, 

Avas (an Aryan King), 151. 
Avex: Voda "Ro. 

Avus, 492, 

Axoff, 26 





Baal, 152,103,1090,22 

Babhru, 31. 

Babylon, 185,237. | 

Babylonia, 25,202. ^ 

— and A— ian Godse, forma 
oined with those of animales, 724. 

Baby onian Creation, 227, 

Babylonian Cosmogony, 226. - 

Babylonian Castom, revolting 234. ^ 

Babylonians and Dravidians, connec- 

tion hetween, 215. 
Babylonian = Vedic Coamogonics 
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Boing and not. Being, 225. 

Bol, 223, 2260, 235. 

"Belgie Gaule, B21. 

Relt, Great and Little, 100 

Bolte. Vergor 100, " 

Belurtag, 2142, 344. 

Benfy, 177. 

Beorossus, 17,15. 

Bea, 247, 245, 254. 

Bhaga, 175, 208, 442. 

Bhagn- Bhagh nám, 175, 

Bhagavat-Geeta, 456. 

Bhigavat.-Pucios, 200. 

Bhandarkar, Sir K. G. 107 ; D, R. Bhan- 
darkar, Prof. 113, 116. 

Bharadvája, 75, 134, 137, 270. 

Bharatas, 63, 65, 1148; 
( brother of Raion), 257 

Bhirata-Vareba, 53, 

Bharati, 53, 05, 

Bhiskaricharya, 471. 

Bheda, 253, 

Bhrater, 153. 

Bhrigu, 266, 450, 451, Bhrigus, 59, 197, 

Bhrigu-Samhita, 960, 

Bhuh, 444, 513. 

Bhujvn, 24, 529, 530, 533. 

Bhuldka, 157. 

Bhuvah, 444, 515. 

Biblical acconntof Creation compared, 
220. 

Biblical account of the Flood, 138. 

Bibos Gnaurus, 54. 

Bipás, 36. 


Bharata 


| 82, 84. 





Magdon, 104. 
Blanford H. F., 13, 92. 
Bloomfiéd Prof. 47. 
inearnation of Vishnu, 225 | 


lrühmags, 430. 

Brahmivarta, 53, 54. 

Briba, 1:14 

Brig ans, Zs. 

Iirigew, 21m, 335, 

Byilnch-chepas, 587. 

Brijia, 20s, AAS, 

Brilaacpetds, 47, 150, 453, 454, 455, 520. 
Iirishà-ziri SO, 

Hroecn, 241, 341. 

Bronze Ag 100, BUS, 

Brown J, Cougin, 24. 

Bruce, Robert, 318. 

fivtix, 415. 

Buck, black (Krishoa-Sire — 
Bushthe, 204, 265. 

Buibthistie Er. 2 


Buffalo, 70. 

Baffalo most partaken of by the 
Vedie Arvans, 79; and offered to 
Indra, 75. 

DBngaahb, 202. 

Bülher, Dr. 47. 9 


Hull-eacri fice, 4, 10, 

Bunsen, 168, 174 — 
Burna- Burinsh |, 202. 

Barrard, Sir Sidney, 17. 

Batew Frondosa ( Puliga) 85. 


c 
Qagimauli, 269. 
Qagrat, 305; gigvati, 412. 
Cainosoic Era, 20 
Qàknpuni, 644. 
Qakti, 205, 
Qumnbarn, 440, 303, 510, 617, 545. 
Cambrian age, ye P 


Cansanites, I85, 20. 
Canetacdte, 140, 179, 316, 319, 3603, 
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—— Asiatic Home of the Aryans, 


Cosha, 470. 

Chagos jrroup, 93. 

Chaldea, 189, £01, 202. 

Chaldeans, & mixed race sprung from 
the Panis and the Dravidinns, 217; 
as builders, 236, 

Chaldenn lriests, 232, 233 ;—Astro- 
nomy, 234 ;—Art, 237. 

Chaldean religion influenced by Vedic 
religion, 222, 

Chatur-miisya, 457. 

Chaturvimoa day, 483, 

Chatérmevim  caradi, the date on 
which Vritra wns killed, corespond- 
ing to the Vijaya Dacnmi, 616, 517. 

Chyavana, 529. 

Chavee M., 337. 

Chedis, 65, 135. 

Chenub, 66. 

Chottis, 237. 

Chiniot Hills, 15. 


Cholas, 103, 110, 
201, 296 


Choladeca, 201, 

Vignadera, 267, 303 

QGikehay 68, 

Qipivishta, 547. 

Circnm-Polar regions, characteristics 


of the, 372, 373. 
Viva, 266, 268, t 421. 
Clodd, Edward, 


Clouds mE: with darkness, 462, 
463, 404. 


142, 144, 182, 183, 


Colour of skin changed, 314, 315, 


244. 
Coromóndal const, 152, 
le, 151, 155. 
—— — ed with ' Adity 
Cows' session, eigoéce di. xd aT ; 






Cuno, 332, vane m 
Cutadri, a0, 44 , . 


Qashya, 152, 422, 424, *104. 


Cateh Foxsile, fia. 
Qvetawavnri, 68, 


Qveti, 66 . 
Cybebe, 297, 208, 300, 
Cybele, 296, 207, 298, 800. 
Cyrus, 287. 
D 
Dagazgva, 4513, Seven-monthed, 452; 
nlao 456, 45%, 
Dacaratha, 143, 279, 289 
Dacaratra, 455. 
Dadhikra, 78. 
Dadh yanch, 450. 
Dacvas, 170, 518, 519, 520. 
Dahann, 223. 
Dahne, 140, 2560, 287. 
Dakshina pada, 113. 
Dakshinipatha, 113. 
Dakbmn, 522, 523, 
Dakaha, 442, 445. 
Daksha. Prajápati, 270. . 
Dakshiná yann, 236, 380 
Dalton Col. 101, 
Damayanti, 279. 
Dánavas, 146. 
Danda, 258, 278. 
Dann, son of, 542, 
Darius, 258, 525. 
Darkness, identified with clouds, 462, 
463, 464. 
Darmestater Prof., 174, 175, 521. 
Darwin, 21, 03. 
Diisas, re 123, 124, 135, 140, 355, 
422, 437, 44 — 
Diss and ero, —— | 
n 130, 


Das 108 121, 124, d 1 0, 1: 
yus, ' 40, T 
Dawns, T 897 ; Thirty, 412. 
Dnwn made 


, 383, 465, 
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Deva, 146, 151. Eastern Sea, 10, 11, 45, 510, 513. E. 
fevum, 234. Edda, Mythology of the—23061. (T ; 
T: a-purah, 4%. Eguisheim, 316 . 
Deváh Adityáh, 446, 447, 445, 440, Egypt, Ancient, 240. | 
Devakrita Yoni, 36, 52. Egyptian Civilisation, age of 276, 277. F 
Devanirmita deca, 37, 52. Ekhhn, 481. 
Devarshis, 55. Ekn]nvya, 270. A 
Devas 382; dwellers of the north, 384. Eküstaka, 415, 410. 
Devas and Asuras, 150; war between — Ekata, 451. 1 
146. Elam, 209. E 
Devüsura-Sam;rrüma, 133, 150 Elamites, 200, 286, E 
Devayáüna, 380, 382, 383, 401. Elephant, 80; catching of—81. — 


Devi-paksha, 520. 

Dhénya, 86. 

Dharma, 259, 278. 

Dharmn-vyaidha 279 

Dhátri, 445, 450. 

Dhuni (River Parushni), 524. 

Dianisu, 224, 

Dice, game of, 302, 303. 

Digamvara, 269. 

Dineca 224, 269, 

Diodorus, 244, 230, 264, 269, 273. 

Dionysus, 224, 248. 

Dirghatamé, 459, 460, 461, 462, 

Dirghah Tamisrah explained, 424. 

Dirgham tamas explained, 423, 

Divasputra, 538. 

Divine Fish, 219. 

Divishti, 498, 504. 

Divodiisa, 151. 

Divyáh Apah, 509, 514, 518. 

Dog, as beast of burden, 80. 

Dogunu, 223. 

Dolicho-cephalie, 312, 356. 

Dolmens, 100. 

Draupadi, 279. à 

Dravidinns, 24 99, 106; connection 
between—and o Ag aor, 2165. 

Drishndvnti, 14, 46, 53, 66. 

Drishnt-npalá, 24. 

Druhyus, 118. 

Dubois E uu —— 

Dur gH, , , — : 

| 350, 544. 









y | 
Dyuloka, 157. 


1) Met. 3 
n, God, 225. 


Barly age of the Itig-Veda, 137. 


Fire (Sacrificiat), 147, 149, 164. 


Elvwmeoans, 286. 

Enigis skall, 317. 

Epic of the Anklet, 153;—of Gilga- 

mesh, 38. 

Epochs.Glncinl, 358, 365, 568; Inter- 
glacial, 358, 365; Post-gincial, 358. 

Eridha, 215, : 

Ermnn, Adolf, 3, 240. 

Erythrear Sea, 92, 184, 248. 

Esqnimnux, 80, 357. 

Etnasn, 541, 542. 

Ethiopin, 250. 

Etruscan, 324: 

Eumamea, 10. 

Eunuch priests, 200, 301. 

Euphrates, 4, 184. : 




























F — 
Falcon, 85. ; 
Fargard, 168, 174, 354, 385, 388, 522, 
523. "Cha. 
Farvardin Ynsht 385, 515. — te her 


Fauna of Sapta-Sindhu, 74-85. 
Ficus Indicus, 85 

Ficna Religiosa, 85. 

Finnic, 338. | * 4 
Finno-Urgic race, 324. | » 2 


Firmament, creation of the—507. — 

Fish in the Rig-Veda, 85. ^^. 

Fish.God, 189, 201, 219; becomes — -— 
incarnation of Vishnu, 225, | 

Fishman 159, 

Flood, Manu's, 218, 221, Q9 2 E 

Flood-legend, 217, 218, 219; it © 
travelled from Sspta-Sindhu to the — 1. 
Deccan, nud thence to Mesopotamin ——— — 
and Egypt 219, 221. Fiood-legend — — 
earried away by Israclites from. 


221. VES 
Flora of Sapta-Sindhu, 85, S6. — — 
Fohn, 310. — d =e 





Gaddas, 201. 

Gadrosin, 142. 

Galatia, 287. 

Ganvga, 537. 

Gündhüra, 9, 30, 91; sheep of —80. 

Gündhári, 2715. 

Ganzes, 8, 67, 134. 

Ganyrotic trough, 18, 

Garuda vies with Vishnu for supre- 
mucy, 225,* 

Garudas, the, 141, 142, 225, 280. 

Gatha , 109 ; —Ahunavniti, 171—8penta 
Mainyus, 171— Ushtanvniti, 107, 123. 

Gaura Mriga, 51. 

Gnvümnyanam 301, 302, 451, 471, 473, 
475. 

Gavi Devaté, 74. 

Geikie Prof. 3007358. 

Geldner, 169, 

Gemini, 527. 

Germania, 177. 

Germanians, 286. 

Ghaggar, 67. 

Ghoshá, 530. 

Ghrita, 149. 

Gilgamesh Epic, 38. 

Gilukhipa, 200. 

Go, 482. 

Godá vari, 23, 91, 

Go-ishti, 496, 504. 

Gold, 87. 

Gomal, 66, 

Gomati, 66. 

Gonds, 100. 

Good, Powers of 149. 

Good and Evil, dualism of 150. 


Gopikis, 254. — 
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Hudja Silsili, 266. 
Haeckel, Ernst 07. 
Hactomant, 105, 
Haimavuati Uma 456.9 
Hale Dr., 341, 345, 
Halévy, Prof. DiS. 
Hall, it, HR. 112, 208, o 204. 
Hnmv, 116, 3316. 

Haomn; 26, 57, 153, 172 . A97. 

Hapi, 243, 

Hapta Tenet, 15, 1o», 165, 169, 525. 
Haq, 247. 

Har, 254. 

Hara, 252. 

Hnrahvniti, 45, 165, 

Harayu, 16S, 

Hari's sleep, 470, 486, 457. 
Harisehnndro, 279. 
Harivamesntm, 79, 142. 
Harivynpin, 354. 
Harnt, 168, 
Hnxsisndra, 214. 

Hnsti, NO, 

Hathor, 247. 

Haug, Dr., 56, 166. 
Házürn, 153. 

Henven described, 427. 

Heeren, 246, 282, 450, othe 
Hegel, 338. ^ 
Heidelberg man, 317. | 
Hell, 427. 

n ellenes, 306, 

Helmend, 168, 

Helvoti, 323. 
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Hem, 203. 
Hemanta, ( year), 15, 167, 468. 
Heraclide, 300, " 
Herodotus, 154, 250, 260, 208. 
Hes, 254. —* ia 
Heniis, 254. j | "3 
Heth, — * 

ierogly phic, 4, . 
Himalye, U, cum f the, "o 

o 1 en 4" 

—— — fnunn, 02. a 
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Horemkhu, 290. J 

Horse, as a riding and draught ani- 
“minal, 77. E Jannah, 444, 513, 

Horse-tlosh partaken of by the Aryans, — Janaka, 279. 

TO. Ianasthána, 110, 143, | | 
Horseman, 78. Jasratkürn, 142, 281. ae 
Horse-BSacrifieg, 75 Jarat 'l'vnshtri, 161, 162, 167. ‘ 
Horus, 247, 250, Jatüyus, 143, 226. - 
Hotri, 301  ' Jaxartes, 342, 344. | 
Hultzsch Dr., 182. Jhelum, 66. 

Hunter, Sir W., 112. Jones, Sir William, 338. 
Hutton, Jamea 308, Junngs, 100, 138, 182. 
Huxley, 04 Jupiter, 47. 
JIutija, 216, 
I Jvotis, 482. 
Iberians, 150, 318, 321, 322, 324. K "Una 
ns cannibnls, 325, - 
Ibha, (elephant), 81. Kabal river, 66, ras 
Ice.ngre, 14. Kadashman Bel, 201. "f 
Ice-deluge, 303, 365. Kadesh, 205, Y 
Icvaraputra, 128, Kadirs, 104. » 
Ikshu (sugarcane), 86. Kadue, 351. 
Tif, 54, 55, 65 ; name cf Agni, 53. Kali, 520, 531. - 
Ilapati Parjanva, 223. Kalinga, 108. "a 
Ilu, 223; compared with Brahme, 223. Kali-Yuga, 275. " "m 
Imu, 251. Káüla-RAtri, 254, 269. Ex 
Inda-bugash, 292. Kali, 254, 269, A 


India, one of the enrliest centres of 
human civilisation, 210. 

Indian Panchoets, 93. 

Indian teak, 110, 212. 

Indo-Iranian, 177. 178, 365. 366, 369. 

Indra, 35, 41, 42, 51, 52, 115, 126, 127, 
130, 131. 134, 140, 148, 150 &e., 
Firth of Indra 415; India's. exis. 
tence doubted, 131; the glorious 
deeds of Indra, 51 ; [Indra compared 
with the Wall, 225; Indra identified 
with Sucva or the Sun, 375, 421, 
487, 491, Indra stenting tho wheel 
of the Sun, S41; Indrn-óult over- 
thrown, 221; the first vnlorons 
deed of Indra, port ormed in Sapta- 
Bipdhu; 40; Indra hated by the 
Trfnians or Phrsis, 56; grand Vedio 

pron of Indra, 145, 149; 
ra's ir 1277. 

——— 

— "Oat, 529. 

— trough, 18. 
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Irávati, 66, 95 
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Kümndyu, 529. 
Kamatahatka, 318, 
Kambojnns, LOG, 142. 
Kamit, 242, 243, 
Kandatur, 182. 
Kandhe, 101, 
Kandish, 201. 

Knnvn, 454 

Kapi, 82, 214. 
Kapinjala, 835. 
Knrakoram, 66. 
Kürman- Devatas, 002, 
Karmnninns, 286, 
— 205. 

Karni (n deadly wea ^x 255, 
Karsma 78, S S 
Kurusa, LOS. ; 

Kashmir, 55. 
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Khatasar, 205 

Khattis, 204. 

Khaturil, 205. 

Khoetns, 250, 204 

Khnoenta, 268. 

Khorshed Yast, 518. 

Kiknta, 8, 501. 

Kine as clonds, 4525. 

King, defined by Manu, 255 

Kirgipa, 204), 

Kishur, 226, 

Kishkindhya, 107, 110, 

Kistvaons, 100, 

Kitchen-Midden, 5, 140, 319, 320, 
262. 

Koga, (cloud), 37 

Kolarians, 24, 90. 


Kolis, 142. 


Konow, 104. 

Kophen, 66. 

Kosala, 5, 107, 108. 

Kossmans, 286, 289, 200, 201. 

Kremer, A Von 205, 230), 

Kripa, 256. 

Krishna (Dasyu), 129 ; (a cloud) 128, 
254; Lord--455. 

Krishnn € na, 85. 

Krishn 82. 

Krishnn Xon: 128. 

Krishta —— , 122. 

Kritam " (river), 217. 

Krittikü 


Krumn, 66 

a lipid - 205, 
Kshntriyn, 294. 315. 
Kehiroda Samudra, 491) 
Kubha, 66. 








Lassen, 20, 342. 

Latham, Dr., 177. : 

Latin race, 324. = 

Loaf-wearers, 100, * 

Lemuria, 97. 

Lemuroid animals, 02. 

Lenarmont, Frangois, 210. 

Leskinn, 177. 

Ligurian, #18, 324. 

Lingam, 207. 

Lion, 82; «cntching of, 82; nn incar- 
nation of Vishnu, 225. : 

Lithunnian, 177, 306, 327, 336, 345. 

Lob-Nor, 27. 

Loka, 147, 395, 420. 

Long Day, 419. 

Long Darkness explained, 427. 

Long Night, 419. 

Lopamudrá, 279. 

Lotus, white, 86. 

Louvre, 204. 

Lendwig Prof., 405. 

Lunar montha, 235. 

Lydia, 287. 

Lydinns, 200. 

Lyell, Charles 308. 


M 
Ma, 295. 
Mncdonell, A. A. Prof, 31, 32, 429, 


507, 525, 529. . 
Mackinder H S., 310 , 


n, B. 
Maghavan, 1 132, 161, 496. 
Magi, 163,1 164. - 


Manabhdrata, NEP am, 160 ; 
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Mabhah, 513. » 
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Malaya, 02. 

'Malaynann, 925. 

Maldives, (ks. 

Mnlimluchn, vh 

Mamata, 4250, 450, 

Maná, 210, 211, 20%, 

Manchhar, 21. 

Mangodjar Ifills, 26, 

Manoravataranam, 3S. 

Mantras, 54. . 

Mantri, 257. 

Manu, 54, 55, 137, 143, 273, 450, 451, 
458, Mann claimed as a Dravidian 
King. 219, 

Manu's Flood, 38, 98, 218, 363, 551 ; 
rational explanation of, 221, 222. 

Mann Samhita, 377, 

Manytsch, Lake, 26. 

Manyu, 132. 

Mao, 296, 

March, meaning '" border of the year,” 
451. 

Mardans, 286. 

Mardika, 226, 227 ; opposed to Indra, 
227; kills Indra's father Dviira, 


227. 

Mardick 226; kills Tiamat, 227; 
creates man from his flesh and bones, 
2206. 

Marinas, 100, 

Maris, 100. 

Murknandna, 67. 

Mars, 224. 

Máürtünda, 443, 446, 41415, 440, 450, 540; 
men and animals created from, 448 ; 
birth and death explained, 448 440; 


Martius, the namo of Jupiter iu Attica, 


4580, 
Martius Mentis, 480, 
Martu, 224. 
Maru, 113. 
Muruts, 78, 51, 137, 146, 
454, 403, 535. 
Marut-bridha, 66. 
Ma@ruttas, 202. 
Masr, 242, 
Matar, 163. 
Mataya, en 


Matsya-dega 

—— — 219. 

Matu, 224 

Matutinal oo 527. 
Maujavata, 58 

Max Maller Prof, 342, 309, 406, 530 
Mazda, 510, 522, 529. 


274, 453, 











Maxdayasna, ii. | 
Medeus, 300, 30 

Medieval age ot tho Rig-Veda, 127, 
Medin, 287. 


74 





Medlicott, 13. "* 
Mehtnu, 6. p^ 
Memphis, 244. 

Men (moon), 2147, * 


Munn, 273, 
Menes, 27%, 281. 
Mermnndse, 280. 
Mero, 168. 4 
Meru, 377, 378, 370, » 
Mesopotamia, 4, 50, E10. 
Mesozoic ora, 20, 9.4. 
Metera, 272, ^ 
Mever, Id. 205. 

Miklosich, 177. 

Miniosn Cutechu, 85. 

Min Seulptures, 245. 

Mina, 216, 303. 

Minerals of Sapta-Sindhu, 57. 

Minerva, 273. 

Miocene, 04. 

Sliocene man, 9S7. 

Mior, 242. : 
Mishmis, 105, 

Mitanni, 2S. 

Mitanninns, 21K), 

Mithrn, T61, 162, 178, 445. 
Mithunn, 2:45, 

Mitra, 146, 147, 224, A18, 442, 44. 
Mitra- Varunn, 289, 42 4, MO». 
Mizraine, 242. 

Mlechchhna, 125, 143, 251, 355. 
Mlechchha-deca, 83. 

Mia, 210), 

Momnisen, 341. 

Mongols, 324. 

Mougolian, 165, E30. 

Mon:zoloid type, 204. 

Mon-Khier, 104. 

Months, 442, 149. - 
Moon, identified with Vritra, 41%. ^ 
Morgriann. 1685, 

Morris, 345. 

Mortillet De, 337. 

Moses, 249, 

Mot, Hd. 

Mouru, 168. 
Mridhra-Vachal, 153. 

Mriga, 47. 

Mrigaya, 151. 

Muadgala and Mudyalini, 126, 
Mugheir, 212. 

Muir, 120, 300. 

Mujavat mountain, 55. 
Munda, 104, 

Mundavers, 100, 182. 
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^ Niln, 


Mutibhas, 108, 135, 
Muttu. 214. 
Mysia, 287. 
Mysore, 212, 


« 


Niwas, 105,5 

Nuhurain, 

Nihatyas, 2890, 

Neirs, 100. 

Nairuktos, 502, 5023, 527. 
Nakta, 253 

pabtcahcake: 4038, 433. 

_ Nomuchi, 440. 

7 Naramsin inscription, 203, 
Narmadà, 23, 01, 103. 
Nüsntyas, 2580. 
Navngvas, 451, 456, 458 
Navagva Angira, 452. 

Navagva Saptarshis, 137. © 
":Navarütra, 3585, 4582, 485. 
Navara! m Y ratam, 485. 
Nava-Vitstva, 152. 

Nuvyasi, 417. 

Neanderthal, 317. 

Nrilos, 241. 

Nema (Rishi), 131. 

. Neolithic Age in Europe; S50, B67 ; 
—— 431, 350. 







Nether region or world, 404, 405, 500, 
610, 515, 535, 
New * beginning of Vedic, 4 


Ea Nilsson, Prof, 196, 198. 199, 200. 
“Ninety og stand for ninety cloudy 
Nine —* nine cities, 404. 

Nineveh, 

Nipper, oll 

Nir-riti, 518, 51 ni 515, 537. 
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Numa transferred the last two months 
to the bevinniug of the year, 481. * 
Nvagrédiia, 85. P " 


o 


Onnnes, ISP, 220, 
(hivesey, 242, x 
Old year, end af Vedio 517. 
Oidham, KR. D, 17719. 
Olenellus, 20. 

Olymprus, 39. 


Ophir, , 249. 
Orion, N = 


Ormuzd, I01, 163, 170, 446. 
Ormuzdians, 163. 
Ortho-cephalic, 312. 
Osborn, H. F., 317. 
Oshadhinitha, 516. 

( siris, 250, 253, 266. 

Ossa, 31), - a 
Ossotic, 338. | 
Ouranus, 1533, 192, 193. 
Ournanáüva, 344. 350. ) 
Owls, 85. ' E- 
Oxus, 142, 342, 344. ‘ 


P | ^. 
Paco, 120. . : 
l'ahpna wes, 142. - 
laja, 153. 2 
Pakht, 254. 
Paláca, 85. a 
Pallas, 25. " 
Palang wn, 104, 
Palwoithic man, 358. - é 
Palwecozoic Era, 20,04. - 
lalestine, 186, . ; 








ia, 153. 

Pancha} anoh, 65,118 132,350. 
Puncha tis, Lis, * | 
Panehála, 8. vw 
Fuanchama Veda, 279. * 
Pancha-ritra, 388 "We 
— — 116 














Pelasgians, 306, 
 Penvus, 39. 

^ Penka, 313. 

Pentaur, war-poem of 295, 
Permian, $953, 

Persians, 287. 

Persinn Empire, 285, " 
Petrie, Flinders 246, 
Phallus, 267. 

Phallic worship, 207, 2605. 
Pharaoh, 257. 

Phonicia 155, 156. 





Phowicians, 134, 184, IST, 326; ns 
kidnappers of Greek boys and girls 
193 ; human sacrifice by the—194. 

Pheonician cosmogony 141 ;—religion 
191—influence on Prohistoric 
Europe 108. 

Phrygia, 207. 

 Phrygians, 175, 179, od 3335. 

Phrygian Mother, : 

Lr e 
e. ngs, . 

Pipru, 152, 440, 


Pitris 137, 880, 381, 383,519; dwellers 
of the sonth "384. 












364. 
Pleistoscenr, 358, 551. 
ocene man, 22, 47, 112. 
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Ranthá, 213, Polar Dawn descri i . 
Panthialwans; 285. 416, 417. weed v " 
Panyns, 181. Polar region habitable in ancient | 
Pap ilaeonians, us. times, 360. 
Paradas, 142. Pontus, 214, 287, 344. "3 
Paradis, — Pósche, 313. - 
Paramátmá, 7 Post-Pliocene, 28, 20. 06. » e 

aravrij, 530. — Post-Tertiary Era, 501. | 2 
Parjanya, 474. JI Pott, 341. 7 
Paricishta, 429. * l'rachinam, 405, 
Parsi method of disposing of the dead, Prakriti, 254, 272. 

S886. N Pralaya, 176, 364, — 
Parushui, 65, 66, Prileya 176, 364. Co 
Parvata, 42, 431, Pratimüna, 437, 441. ou 
Paryáyu, au, Pratnokn, 3050. ! 

Patesi, 232, 233, Pravargya, 474. ad p"; * 
Path of Light and Life 450;,-of Death Prisaniya, 483. * 

nud Darkness, 3580. Precious stones of Sapta-Sindhn, 87... E. 
Pauranic legend about Hari's sleep, Priapus, 268. * 

470. Prishthya. 483. y^ 
Peu, 530. Prithivi, 807, 208, uh 
Pehlevi, 362. Proto-Aryans, 57, * 


Prüner Bey, 321. e 
Puliers, 100, 138, 182. 

Pulindas, 108, 135. 

Pundras, LOS, 

Punic race, 134, 245. " 
Punites, 249. 

Punt, 245, 240, 247. 

Purishin, 460, 

Purohita, 14, 1440, 232, 

Purur, 65, 135. 

Puru-Kutsan. See Kutsa. 
Puru-mitre, 52%. . 
Purusha, 24., 272. 

Pushan, £25, 46. 

Pushto, 338. " 


Q 
Quails, 85. 
Quaternary Era, 22, 24, 28, 41. 
Quatrefage De, 313, 316, 318, 


E 




























Ra 25i, 280. 

Race run by the Devas 393. 

Ragozin Z. A. 6, 24, 57, 5D, 69, 119, 
181, 211, 214, 220, 525. J 

Rainy season theory 903, 505. 

Kájanya 231. rt 

na a-Nirghanta 180. — — Vm E 

s 509, 510; Krishna 513; Peur a 
Divas jT Paramam 512. i» ! * 
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L Kanorino 115 Salt Range 15, 88, ^ 
I Ramses IT, 295, 250. Salwin basin 104, a ⸗ 
Rantideva 76. Sima Si. 


— 6 - 
a 


Hanignnj Age fe», 
Rangha 165. 

Rasá 66, 254. 
R&tri-Kratu 4588, 5211 


Rütri-Sattras 420, 454, 488, 400, 401, 


496, 
Rátri-Sukta 420, 
Ravana 143, 485, 517. 
Rávi 60. 
Rebha 530, 533, 
Red Crown 274 
Reptiles of Sapta-Sindhu 84, 
Resehuf 1192. 
Revolting Babylonian cnstom 234, 
Rhea 297. 
Rhode J. (5. 341. 
Rhys Prof. 360, 1. 


WKinng P034. Saptácva 442. j 
Ribhus 137, 192, 274. Sapta-ragmi 461. 
Rice 86. Sapta- Rishis 375. 


Riesen Gobirmre 523. 
Riz-Veda Samhita 47, 377. 
Riz-Vedio civilisation, age of-2 
Riji¢van 151. 

—— 530, 531, S80, 

Rik 83 

Rikshah 375, 376, 
Rinànchnava 353, 


Rishi« 21 ; ancient and modern 1:18 ; 


Rishi-rulers 253; Seven Hishis 375. 








Sa-marn 235. 

Samash 224. 

Sambhar, lake 25. 

Sambarn (Asura king) 16%. 

Sampati 143, 226. 

Samrit [45 a 

Samsnuditana 206, 

Samudra (ocenn) 6, 7, 31, 33, 34, 213. 
Four—}2 distinction botw een 
Samndüra and Sindhu 33; Parva 
Samudra (Easten Sen) 10, 352; 
Apara (western) Sea 10, 32, 

Sannkns 134. 

Sandal-wood 214. 

Sankh-Ka-Ra 240, 

Sauntals 103 

Saporta, M de 360, 


Sapta-Sindhava (the Land of the 


Seven Rivers) 8, 67, 


Sapta-Sindhn (Zend Hapta Hendu 
the Land of seven Rivers) 23. 153 ; 
the oldest life-prodaciig region in 


India 23. 
Sapta-Vadbri 301, 537, 
Snanrnmáü 133%, 458. 
Sarapara (tribe) 142... 
Sarasin 104. 
























Rislec Sir H. 112. 

Rita 160, 228, 278, 412, 415, 445, 514. 
Ritviks 405. 

Reon cq S05. 


Surasvati 6, 7, 52; praised in hymns 
ns n mighty river 70, 71,721 tp 
Agni (or sacrificial Fire) 53 ; ‘called 
Vritraghni 52, 456 ; 

Sarnasvati, R. 350. 

Sarayn (river in Afghanistan) 8, 68, 
















p Sargon 208. 


147, 32 ADA ; compared. with Sarmathian 28, 323, 

the bonr 224, Sarpns 141, 142, 281. 

Russians Great 324. Sarpa- Ragni ( Barth) 216. 

Mtn 115, 3351. Saterivi 16 

" Sati, 270. " 

Sattra 150, 420, 450, 451, 
annunl—475, 476, 482. 

Satya 228, 
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Scandinavians 319, 320. 
Schichor 244 
Schlegel 341. € 
Schliecher 244. 
Sehmerling 308, 
Schmidt 177, 335. 
Schrader Dr$334, 435, 
Schwendener Prof. 115. 
Seasons in ancient dndia 442 : five in 
« number 467; six ond seven in 
number 448, 4440, 
Seb 254. 
Sekhet 2254. 


aie 14. 
iitic LSS. 
Semitic race 140, 


Semitic roots identified with Aryan 
roots 230- 
Serpent, the emblem of the Earth 215 
Serpent-God Ea. 215. 
Set 251, 253, 
Seths 237. 
Seti 205. 
Seven Adityas explained 445. 
Seven rave of the Sun 443, 4446. 
Seven Risbis 375. 
Seven rivers (eclestial) 525, 526. 
Seven Suns 443. 
Seven Tablets of crention (Assyrian) 
Seychelles $68. 
Shalwha 482, 45. 
Shayu 590. 
Shinar 202, 
Shumiro-Accads 215. 
Sighra 3253. 
Silamna (gras«) 65. 
Silent Tower 385 
Silures 320 
Sin 224. 
Sindhu 33, 68, 524 
Sindhu (muslin) 69, 212, 213. 
Sindhu-máütarah 11, 33. 
_BSindbo-Sigara 15. 
Siwrulla 215, 
Sirmur 67. 
Sirins 264, 
Si 443. 
isisthrus 217. 


tá 143, 485 
~Siwalik 


* 











s 20. 
—Fauna 23. 
Skent 104. 
jm pg P am of cows 76. 
Slava 2060, 327. 
Slavonic 


Slavo- Lithoaninn 477. 
Blevo- bcr 178 
Smadiva 151. 
Smith G, 206. 

















Snake 84. à 

Sogdiana 165, |, ^ 

Solar months 235. 

Solar theory 501. »| 

Solomon, King 214. 

Soma 15:33; ne king 156 ;—plant, 58, * 
5t, 73, S6; thriving in the rainy I « 
season 190 :-—Saerifice 55 ; divided ; n 
into three classes viz. (1) Ekata, 4 
(2) Ahinn and (3) Sattra 461. Indra Pie 
deprived of—116, 159; the oldest 4 
sucrifice, and anterior to all sacri- 
tices 5S ; Soma, the father of Indra | 
and of all the gods 58; Soma how 
bartered 60; how nnd by whom 
imported 59; where it grew 59: 
legend of Garuda and the n 
in Connection with the Soma plant 
explained 60 : Soma drink re : 
by the Parsis by another drink 50. 

Somaliland 2495. 

Sons of Kush 1), 

Soshynntas 170, 

South Pole 3584. 

Southern continent 92. 

Sphinx 270, 21). 

Spiegel 163, 174. 

Spitoma 176, 

Sprenger 204, 

Spring or Vernal theory 504. ^ 

Steenstrup Prof, 320, 

Sthomn 453. 

Rtoliezka 93, 

Stonehenge 321. 

Storm theory GOL, 53, 

Stotra 3151. 

Strabo 20, 302. S x3 

Struggle between Indra and Vrira —— —— 
both daily and seasonal or yenrly ~ 





























Stuttgart 316. 
Sudra 136, 231, 316, 


Suevi 326. | ^ 
Sugadha 168. * 
Sugar-cane SO, (Ikshu) Las 
Sumer 202. ] = 


Sumerian 2, 202, 260 
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Tard 
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"uvas 173. 
Taylor, Ieanc 4, 40, 177, 
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Suparna 60. 

Suryu 444, 445; Surya and Devil 
Adityih distinguished 447 ; Suryn’s 
wheel 540, 

Surya-Siddhanta 377. 

Susartu (river) 66. 

Susiana 20$, 

Susomá (river) 66. 

Svah 444, 513, 

Svnra-5üman 453, 

Svarüt 145. 

Svarblünu 207. 

Svayanjah Apah 514. 

Swedes 312. 


Syria 110. 
T 


Tucitus, 177, 320, 
Taittiriya Aravy akn, 379 
447. 


Taittiriya Bráhmana, 40, 47, 159, 
379, 395, 431, 468. 

Taittiriyn Samhita, 120, 160, 392, 305. 
411, 414, 430, 475, 477, 517. 

Tamas, 220. 

Tamaja, 224. 

Tammuz, 224, 300, 

Ta-nater, 247. 

tra, 221). 
Tapah, — 513 
. 116. 


, 454, 436, 
217 


178, 230, 
— 313, 314, 3106, 320, 437. 


Teutons, 315, 316, 318, 320, 362. 
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Tiger, (V yaghrs}—no mention in hte 


Rig-Verla, 82. 

Tigris, 154. * | 
Tihutimes J,  289;—I1IT, 289, 205; 
—IV, 29 *. 

Tilak, B.G. 47, 176, 303 eto, 


Tir vnsht, 523. * 

Tishyn, 47. 

‘Tishtrya, the star gf rain, 406, 497, 
2525. 

‘Todas, 318, 310, 

Tokui, 214. 

Topinard, 34. 

Toulouse, 268. 

T'rusa-dasy o, 135, 151 

Trinassic, 03. 

Trilobites, 20. 

Tri-ratra, 482, 

Trita 460, 461. 

Tritana, 454, 4040. 

Trinity of Fire, Sun and Mithra, 161, 

Tritsyus 65, 18S, 233, 

Tryaha 482. 

Tuzra 35, 151, 520. i 

Tukivim 214. 

Tulidhiira, 271), 

Tumuli 145, 

Turanian race 318, 

'l'urboc, 35, 65, 118. 


Turkish, 338. 

T*vnsta, 134, 189; as Creator I 
Firegod 160, 161; forged thun lon 
bolt for Indra, 161. | 

Tvashtri (Firezrod) 1601, 167; pre- 


ceptor of men, 161. 
Type Mongoloide 321. | 


U 
Ucebah, 876. 
Uchatthy n, 457. 








Ushas identified with Durgá 456, 
Ushas, wiry addressed in the plural, 
° 406-416. B 

Ushisa-nakta, 406, 433. 

Ushashnu, 433, 

Ust.urt, 26. 

Utamfuni, td. 

Utenhage group 93. 

Utensils, made of cowhide, 75. 

Utians 286. 5 

Uttariyann 236, 380, 38232, 465, 

Uttaragiri (the Himalaya), 38, 365. 

Uttara-Hama-Charita, 76. 

Uvndza, 286. 

Uxinns, 256. 

Uzboi, 29. 


- v 


Vuacishtha, 35, 58, 65, 137, 142, 233, 
206, Vacishtha's sea-voyage 35. 

Vadhri, 526, 537. 

Vadhrimati (applied to Ushas) 530, 
531, 535, 

Vackareta, 165, 

Vaicya 231, 315. 

Vaicvünara, 128. 

^ Vailasthinam, 152. 

Vaivasvat-, 273, 513. 

Viajsineyi Samhita, 515. 

Viach, 450. 

Vala, 133, 192, 430, 451, 452, 454, 455, 


507. 
Valmiki, 107, 256, 279. 
Vünnra, 107. 
Va ti, 85. 
Vandals, 326. 
Vandana, 530, 531. 
Vangn, 9. 
Vanik, 91, 180. 
Varn, 174, 175, 177, 175, 179, 550, 
Varaha, incarnation of Vishnu, 2295. 








end of the 
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Bl, 146, 147, 397,406, 
- 406, 418, 426, 442, 460, 514, 515. 
Varuna,- identified with the moon or 
] the sun, 421. . 
Varuna's Tree 515, 534. 
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Veddas, 104. 

Vedic Calendar, 466. — 

Vedic Coamoyvony 227, 228. 

Vedic Creation of man, 231. 

Vedic Dawns 390. 

Vedic year, time when it commenced, 
478, 455; did not consist of ten 
months 475; but of 12 months, 480. 

Velint, 75. 

Vehrkena, 165. 

Vena, 224; compered with the vul. 
ture, 225, 

Vendidad, 168, 174, 34I, 
521, 550, 

Vendidad Sadah, 388, 

Vergehen, 513. 

Vernal theory, 504. 

Veretraghna, 496. 

Vichakshana, 468. 

Vienh (settlers; men), 122. 

Vicigipra, 455, 

Vicpalá 530, 531. 

Vicvnjit, 483. 

Vicvaküyn, 520. 

Vicvarupa, 159, 





384, 3835, 


461, 506; as priest 


of the Devas 160; three-mouthed s 
160. ss 
Vicvavara, 279. 
Vicvámitra, 65, 108, 100, 195, 233, 


256. 
Vidura, 279, 
Vijaya, 485 ;—Dagami, 517. 
Vila, 152. v 
Vimada 620. » : 
Vindhya, 9, t1, 212. E 
Vipága, 65. 
Virapatni (river) 68. 
Virchow 317. 
Virupas 453. 
Vishma, 279. 
Vishnüpu, 529. | 
Vishnu 269, 270, 379,—1he mid 
Sun 420; ns Indra's friend, | 
helping Indra in his daily and 
annual fight with Vritra 547 | 
Vishnu's three strides, 544; explained 
both by the diurnal and annual 
motions of the sun 546, ET 
Vishnu's third step invisible, 545; 
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located high ap in the-sky im the — * 

path of Nir-riti 546; or: © 

by clouds in the rainy season, 547. 
Vishnu-cult triumphant, 217. RU. 
Vishovan 483, —— = 
Vitastá, 66. —— 
————— Lr IH 
Voltaire, 268, ERY ce Yoda 
 Vrichivánn, 354. — Maia. sti» PUR 
Vrihndratha, 152. p ae» 
Vrihi, 86000 Vp — 
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Vrika, 52. 

V rishadbvaja. Biz. 

Vrishava, 5 na. 

Vritra 48, 126, 150; ns Devi 216, 4198; 
as Braliman L5; ns Ahi 2M us 
moon 216. 253  Vritra-worship 
equivalent to OOM -Wot ship 2106; 
three-headed 402: ° 

Vritrah (in the plural} 500, 

Vritraghnn, 155. 

Vritrazhn!i, 52 : 
DICIS 

Vritrahan, 51, 219, 4406. 

Vritra-turyn, 496, DM, 

Wultare-Stele 204 

Vyaghra (not mentioned in the 
Veda), 82. 

Vy¥iisa, 27%, v 

Vsushti, 395. MW. E 

Vvushthn, 420). 


:' Ww 


Wagner, 315, 

Wallace, Robert t2 

Wallis, 507, 512, 514 

Walls af iron, silver and wold, 157, 

War between the Devas and the 
Asuim», 153. 

War of Principles, 154. 

Warren Dr., 360, 416, 


C pit lieb of Sarusevati, 


Rig- 


- Water, the mui "oBjar “L of pe "rforniuns 


Sacrifice or Sattra, 156, 458, 
Western Ghut, 84. 


ety : Western Saniudra, 14. 45. 46. 
. " LZ 


Western Sea, 10, 11, 32, 513. 
,U White Crown, 274 B 

— White Sea, 360. 

— Whitney 57 

. Wilson Prof, 36. 76, 152, 300, 
— * Wincklet Hugh, 226. 3. 
Worlds, threw, 414. 
Würtenberg, 318, 325. 


— au. 
Xisnthrus 8] Iu. 





































Y adu, 325. e 

Yudus, 1:54, 

Ynjna, 265, 502. 

Yajunvalkva, 76, 270. 

Ynjur-Vweda, 351, 546, 

Ynjus, 83, 

Yunmn 113, 384, 913. 

Ynamn's dwelling. “situated in datori 
keha, SIL: fullof light aud blis 
ols. 

Yamuna, 5, 67, 65, 

Ynsili kayáü, 2906, 

YAska, 125, 31M, 406, 4143. 

Yntis, 158, 164. 

Yuva, S6. 

Yaranas 142, 281, 

Yaxu, 353, 

Y ay Ati, 281, 450), 
AVA VAFÜN, 281. 

Yenr of the Gods, 378. 

Yenr- God, 434, 435 

Yima, 07, 105, 174, 175, 

j^» 299, 365, 484, 550, 557. 

Yor’, 145. 

Yojanáüni, 414, 416, 417. 

Yoni, 207. 

Y udhishthira, 279. 

Yuen, 460, 465. 

Yupa, 155. 


177, 






Zug rog, 201, 
Zurathusthra, 57, 123, 168, 167, 
corp bod fvom Sanskrit p 
— 161; — Fire-G 
Zurpauit, 224 —— - | * 
Zeud Avosta, ‘toa, 540, 552 | 
Zi Prof., 509 acd 
Vodiac, 234, — * 
—— 161; the Prophet, z £ 
er ep UU ,. A6 






































